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THE EDUCATIONAL SCHEMES. 


Lorp Jonn Russet made his formal explana- 
tion of the Educational Scheme on the 19th ult. 
The debate arising out of his statement was ad- 
journed till the 20th, and again over to the 22d. 
On that night there was a division giving a great 
majority for the Ministry, and on the 23d another 
division terminating also in their favour. The op- 
ponents of the measure in Parliament adopted dif- 
ferent modes of accomplishing their objects, as 
they are divided into different parties. Mr. Dun- 
combe moved for a select committee to inquire 
into the operation of the present systems. To that 
motion Lord John Russell objected, on the plea 
that it contained a vote of censure. That is to say, 
when the acting partners in a public company re- 
qtire an additional investment of capital from the 
shareholders, it is equivalent to censure if the 
latter beg to see the accounts, or appoint a por- 
tion of their number to examine them. Lord 
John Russell and his friends are the acting part- 
nersin the House of Commons, and they have 
gone to the company with a new plan for the 
transaction of one part of their business, which 
earries on its front the necessity for a consider- 
able additional authority. Mr. Duncombe says, 
“Ido not like this scheme of yours, and we have 
4 great many small partners who hold it in utter 
abhorrence ; but let us appoint a number of gen- 
tlemen to inquire into its character, the manner 
itis likely to work, and the details of former ex- 
penditure for the same subject.” ‘*That would be 
avote of censure,” exclaims Lord John Russell, and 
* Majority of the directors confirmed his opi- 
tion. There must be no inquiry. There must be 
29 foolish examinations of wayward witnesses. 

must be no publication of blue books with 

taeh objections as were made by Mr. Duncombe, 

im one small town the Dissenters expended 

in the erection of a school, and obtained a 

gant of £50 ; while the Churchmen paid £800 

their schools, and receive a grant of £800! 

es Dr. Kay Shuttleworth deny the truth of 

this statement ? Presuming it to be true, is there 
= cause for a select committee ? 

Mr. Ewart admitted the propriety of active in- 

by the State in favour of secular edaca- 

; but insisted that religious instruction should 

work of the several churches, and of them 

; with the advantage for doing their work 
“uch facilities as the schools afford. 
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Mr. Gisborne opposed any scheme of State 
education, considering all plans alike impracti- 
cable, and describing the Scottish people as a set 
of drunkards, because Greenock and Glasgow 
seem to him, on his annual tours, nothing better 
than Liverpool and Manchester ; and, in a High- 


‘land glen with which he is acquainted, the people 


read, write, and figure well, and also drink whisky. 
Now, we should like to ask Mr. Gisborne whether 
he be not, in that Highland glen, an agent of cor- 
ruption? Does he go there with the design 
of promoting habits of regular industry amongst 
its inhabitants ? Is he its annual visiter for the 
purpose of giving the people habitual labour ? 
Does he go to teach them improved systems of 
husbandry ? Or, is it not true, that he visits the 
Highlands to enjoy such pleasures as the chase 
afford, and that any employment that he gives to 
the people of the glen is not of a character to 
encourage habits of regularity? It is time that 
English gentlemen who frequent the Highlands 
in August should know that, in Scotland, their 
annual crusade is not thought to be, in any way, 
favourable to the morals of the people whose ter- 
ritories they invade. 

Perhaps Mr. Hindley, who represents the views 
of one class of the Dissenters in the Commons, 
although he spoke shortly, placed the educational 
question in a better light than many of his friends 
who occupied the house for a longer period. He 
belongs to that section of the opponents to the 
Government plan who think, as we believe, that 
the State may attend to one department of educa- 
tion, and yet avoid any interference with religious 
opinion. Out of the House, the movement against 
the minutes has been destroyed by the stiffness with 
which one section of their opponents adhere to 
an extreme principle. At Crossby Hall, in the 
meeting of Delegates from the Dissenting 
Churches, Dr. Vaughan’s views were contemptu- 
ously scouted, and those who held them termed 
“traitors to the cause.” Language of this de- 
scription is absolutely rude. “ Traitors to the 
cause” of resistance to all aid from the State for 
secular education men cannot be who never 
thought such resistance prudent or necessary. 
Men can never be traitors to a party whom they 
never joined. Of course, Mr. Hindley shares 
with Dr. Vaughan the doom of treachery ; and, in 
a humble way, some portion of the odium falls 
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upon ourselves. These extreme denunciations 
are very impolitic, and likely enough to weaken 
and subdivide a strong party. In the meantime, 
they have rendered the opposition to the Minis- 
terial scheme less formidable than otherwise it 
would have been, although, in Parliament, that 
scheme found no complete defence ; for even Lord 
John Russell acknowledged that it needed im- 
provement, and that he would have preferred a 
more liberal system. The Church Catechism, 
he seemed to think, might be dispensed with ; 
and if Mr. Hindley had pressed the question, 
“Did Lord John Russell believe all the state- 
ments of that Catechism ?” we have every reason 
to suppose that, if answered at all, it must have 
been answered in the negative. Mr. Macaulay 
made, perhaps, the best defence of the minutes, 
by avoiding their weak points, and insisting on 
what nobody denies—the necessity of education. 
His address was not that of a Statesman, but of 
an advocate. He had studied his brief and did 
it justice : but it would have been quite a different 
thing to do justice to the cause of education, and 
to the nation. Mr. Macaulay appeared there 
not so much the representative of Edinburgh, as 
the advocate of the Committee of Council on 
Education. This particular duty he discharged 
well. No man in the House, with true and 
steady and laborious preparation, can dress a case 
better than the Member for the Scottish Metro- 
polis ; nor can we say that he neglected Ais duty 
to the electors of that city, for they permit him 
to do work of this deseription—more on his pri- 
vate account than on theirs—as opportunity oc- 
curs. The apologists and defenders of the 
Ministerial scheme had, however, all their parti- 
cular pebbles to fling on the cairn of protest 
raised against the project they voted for, while 
they spoke against some particular clause of the 
minutes. The circumstance illustrates the ne- 
cessity of adhering strictly to constitutional prin- 
ciples. Itis rather strange indeed, that at this 
advanced period of the world’s history, we should 
have to lecture Whigs and Tories on departures 
from the Constitution. Nobody expected two or 
three years since, that from “ dangerous innova- 
tors” would come the only note of warning when 
our glorious Constitution was placed in real dan- 


ger by such men as Lord John Russell and the | 


Marquis of Lansdowne. The Premier, indecd, 
endeavours to cast ridicule on this view ef the 
proceeding ; but success does not always attend 
efforts, however well intended. He savs that the 
means of carrying out the minutes of this irre- 
sponsible Committee of Education are to be voted 
annually by the House of Commons, and ean be 
reduced or refused by a vote of the House. There 


is nothing in that fact previously unknown to the | 


publie. The Committee have assumed several] 
functions of Parliament, but they were not sus- 
pected of having yet, at least, stolen the purse- 
strings. The House of Commons will have the 
pleasure of paying such bills as the Committee 
may imeur. The representatives of the people 
will continue to be * cash-keepers ” to the Mar- 


quis of Lansdowne and Dr. Kay Shuttleworth, in 


their educational business. So much influenes 
still remains to the House ; but it is a more de. 
ception to say that the annual votes afford 
means of checking this Committee, who have d,. 
clared in these minutes their intention of mak; 
contracts to run for five years, for fifteen years, 
and some for a much longer period. The Com. 
mittee in their minutes distinctly offer a 

to teachers dependent not upon a vote of the 
House of Commons, but on the payments to be 
received from the local managers of their schools 
They also contract with these local managers ty 
maintain the endowment of their schools, certainly 
not by the year, but so long as the managers eon- 
tinue their payments. Then they enter into eop. 
tracts with the monitors to pay them sums, increas. 
ing from £5, in the first year of their monitorship, 
to £12 10s., in the fourth and last. They make 
similar contract with the apprentices to the teach. 
ing business, who are to be paid £10 in the first, 
and additional sums up to £20 in the fifth and 
last year of their apprenticeship. Farther, the 
Committee agree with these young men, condi- 
tionally on certain certificates being cbtained of 
their capacity, to give them an exhibition of £20 
or £25 on their entrance into the Normal School. 
Under these heads they also contract to pay 
teachers for monitors £2 10s. per annum daring 
their engagement ; and for apprentices £5 per 
annum, unless the number of monitors and ap- 
prentices in a school be more than onc, when the 
payment is to be increased on a scale which we 
published in last number. Even here these er- 
tensive contracts do not terminate, for they sti- 
pulate to obtain for the duller class of young 
teachers, who are incompetent to undertake the 
duties of schools, ‘ an opportunity of entering on 
the public service.” Still we have not reached the 
end ; for the minute contains a direct contract 
with such male and female teachers as may have 
been engaged in the duties of that profession for 
fifteen years, and have submitted their schools for 
seven years to Government inspection, a retiring 
pension in the event of their physical incapacity— 
in the first class from £20 to £30, and in the 
cond from £40 to£60 perannum, Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
with all his powers as an accountant, 





scarcely tell when all these contracts will expire, 
_but he would support us in saying that this 
minute contains business which, if entered 0, 
cannot be terminated before the close of the pre 
|sent century. We will admit that the House of 
| Commons may refuse the money. Constitution- 
ially, the House could refuse it; but we have 
_ been accustomed in this country to regard equity, 
/honour, and honesty in all our public transe 
‘tions, more than the strict letter of a bond, oF 
the legal construction that may be put upo® 

constitutional powers of the House of Common’ 
Practically, that House never will refuse a vou 
necessary to make good engagements that now 
may be formed under this minute. Honest mea 
would regret to see the House adopt that step, 
even although they also deplored and oe hich 
that course of bribery and corruption on WA 
‘we enter from tho day that the minute 7 
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on. TheBritish people hate repudiation. 
They will toil and struggle to clear the way, but 
they will not repudiate, even although the claim 
may be flimsy, and signed and countersigned by 
‘es without absolute legal authority, when 
they know that the engagement was fairly made 
—publicly made—made with their own know- 
and in their name. To suppose any 

other course would be to reduce the Marquis of 
Lansdowne to the position of Joseph Ady, and 
the Lord President would be employed to tell 
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male and female teachers in rustic districts and 
lovely villages—per circular, O.H.M.S.—that if | 
they only did so and so “they would hear of | 
smething to their advantage ;”’ and then, when 
they had done the so and so, remitted the sove- | 
reign—that is, formed the junction and accepted | 
the inspection ; nothing whatever to their advan- | 
tage would appear if, in a fit of returning wis- | 
dom, the House of Commous refused to pass the | 
necessary vote. 

It is ridiculous to allege that this measure | 
comes under the rule of annual revision. The | 
House of Commons may at any time refuse to | 
yote money for future proceedings; but itis bound | 
to implement past contracts. The Premier, | 
therefore, in repelling the charge of acting uncon- 
stitutionally in this minute, used for argument 
the most apparent “dodge” on which a states- 
man ever ‘‘ crutched”’ round a corner. 

We revert to our statement that the opinions 
expressed by the friends of the measure show the 
absolute necessity of clinging to constitutional ar- 
rangements; and those forms of Parliament that, 
though often misused for factious ends, are never- 
theless the strongholds of freedom against a cor- 
tupt or a convenient majority. We deem it clear 
as crystal that if a bill had been introduced, even 
by Lord John Russell, embracing all the clauses 
of this minute of committee, it never would hay- 
goue out of Parliament unamended. This “ newe 
fangled” system of passing the minutes of some | 
subordinate committee into law by a money vote, 
must be decisively checked. Carried away by | 
an educational fever, many liberal men have | 
overlooked the blemishes of the scheme, and | 
especially its corrupt introduction. They have | 
allowed the precedent for many evils to pass un- | 
ooserved. They may be assured that the Com. 
mittee of Privy Council on Education is not the 
last committee of which they shall therefore hear. 
The plan is far too agrecable to politicians in 
power to be placed in sinecure. It is a noble | 
plan which takes a vote for every or for any job, 
‘aves second or third readings or amendments, 
and puts down many disagreeable discussions. 
We take a step beyond our last reversion to the 
disunion which reigns amongst the opponents of 
the Government scheme. In great political 
eflorts we advise always adherence to the point 
“ hand, We wish to have a particular bill 
efectively opposed and defeated; we do not in- 
quire at those who have the same end in view, 
and are willing to aid in its accomplishment, 

Motive for coming to our help. Much less 





Yould we think it necessary to have a catalogue til the system be changed. We believe if the 
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of all their opinions, and repudiate ungraciously 
their assistance, if some one of their views did 
not tally precisely with a notion that we had 
formed. The only qualification for admission 
amongst the opponents of this bill should merely 
have been determination, if possible, to defeat 
the measure, The party must be strong who 
can afford to be unthankful for an honest and a 
hearty vote, although it comes from one who 
cannot subscribe every clause of their creed. We 
do not certainly say that, even to gain the tri- 
umph of a noble cause, independent men should 
herd with the unworthy, and take counsel with 
the dregs of mere factions. But let us take the 
actual case in hand—the case of Crosby Hall for 
an example. A body of delegates meet to oppose 
this Educational bill ; they have there expounded 
for them a new manifestation of the Voluntary 
principle, in which many Voluntaries do not con- 
cur. They say on that principle, the Government 


| must not interfere with any kind of education ; 


and they pass such a resolution as compels all 
men who do not hold this new view, to abstain 
from being mixed up with their proceedings. 
They must have necessarily known that several 
large dissenting communities could not go with 
them in that extreme measure. They must havo 
felt that the Wesleyans in England—most pro- 
bably the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales—cer- 
tainly the Free Church in Scotland—would dissent 
from these views. They were aware that many 
of the leading men amongst other English Dis- 
senters still held the necessity of Government in- 
tervention in favour of secular instruction as a 
principle; and that till lately, this opinion was 
espoused and promulgated even by those gentle- 
men who now insisted on precluding the Govern- 
ment from doing anything for education, They 
knew that a powerful party opposed the Govern- 
ment measure, not as a national scheme of edu- 
cation, but asa plan for creating a “ Tom Thumb” 
establishment, small in size, but greatly mis- 


_chievous in results; and still they persevered 


with their new and peculiar views in a way cal- 
culated to exclude every person who could not 
pronounce their alphabet to the omega. 

We have many reasons for objecting to the Go- 
vernment scheme. It attends to superfluities and 
leaves us without necessaries. Its aid is given 
only to parties who have proved their power to help 
themselves. The schools brought within the ope- 
ration of the Minutes are dependent for two-thirds 
of their support on the Voluntary system, and are 


only indebted for one-third of their means to the 


State. Theyare to be two parts voluntary, and only 
one part endowed from the public funds, A district 
requiring aid for scholastic instruction must first 
have a school built, for which the State may givo 
some assistance ; then a free house for the teacher ; 
and, finally, an annual minimum income of £30, 
secured before it can obtain any assistance what- 
ever. There are many poor districts in England 
where these conditions cannot be observed; and 
because they are poor, so far as the Government 
is concerned, they will remain “ unschooled” un- 
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same qualifications had been demanded for Ire- 
Jand, that the National system there would have 
been useless ; and we are surely justified in ask- 
ing for the poor of England and Scotland equal 
justice with those of Ireland. 

We do not find in the scheme any provision 
made for the children of poverty or of crime in 
wealthy districts. We see, at least, no such pro- 
vision as their circumstances require. To open 
a school is one thing: to reach the subjects of 
ragged schools is another and a very different 
matter. We should have a quid pro qvo in the 
case of all endowments. Wherever the State 
gives an endowment to a school, there should the 
children of the poor sit and be taught free. If 
crime is to be extirpated through these schools— 
and the speeches made in Parliament would lead 
us to expect that result—then their weight should 
be thrown more on the mass who are not, and 
will not be taught without publie aid, either by 
State endowments or voluntary associations ; and 
less on the classes whose children would learn 
to read and write although free schools were 
unknown. 

We object to the scheme because it is extrava- 
gant—boundlessly extravagant—in its appren- 
ticeship and monitorship clauses. If the business 
of the schoolmaster is made to yield a proper in- 
come, young men will learn that profession as 
they acquire a knowledge of any other trade 
without being subsidized by the State. The 
Government never pay the apprentices of an 
apothecary, or an attorney, or a banker, and we 
cannot see that they need to pay those of a 
teacher. 

In this case, however, the minutes provide 
double payments. They not only pay the boys 
and girls for acquiring a knowledge of their busi- 
ness, but they also pay the person who, during 
their monitorship and apprenticeship, is to have 
the benefit of their assistance, for teaching them. 

We do not here repeat the tables inserted in 
last number, but we refer to them, because they 
exhibit a perfectly extravagant rate of payment, 
even if the principle of making any allowance to 
monitors and apprentices were conceded. We 
have seen no detence of the proposed rates. Per- 
haps in dealing with national money, it is thought 
shabby to exhibit any anxiety for a few pounds 
in one or the other direction ; but national funds 
are to a great extent derived from poor men, to 
whom pounds are of material importance ! 

We object to the expenditure of publie funds 
upon a system which has nothing national in it, 
except so much of the national money, Lord 
John Russell says, that no system of education 
without religious instruction is suitable to the 
English people. The remark is true, in so far as 
no system of education is suitable for any people 
whatever, without religious instruction ;.and no 


such system has been proposed 4 but the Govern- | 


ment have been respectfully requested “to mind 
their own business’’—secular matters, under a 


promise that the Churches would attend to their | 


special business—* religious instruction.” The 
Government has been asked inerely to abstain 
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from intermeddling with religious teaching, Which 
it never can do well—but not to establish a 
tem of secular training in which there shal] be no 
religious teaching. They have never been ask 
so far as we remember ; and certainly they hays 
never been asked by any considerable number of 
persons, to establish a system of secular edneg. 
tion, from which religious instruction should be 
excluded. The Premier's remark, however, rep. 
ders this explanation necessary ; for it is an olg 
trick, and not a creditable one, to charge all who 
seek to keep the State within its province in edp. 
cational matters, with a desire to debar religion 
from the schools, and trust the young to some 
description of moral training which is, after all, 
founded on religion. 

The present, or, we should rather say, the pro. 
posed system, is liable to the objection of being 
irreligious, which its supporters ascribe to any 
plan that would deal justly by all sects. But what 
can be more irreligious than to teach anything 
under the name of religion which may be very 
far removed from truth? The Government plan, 
even in Church of England schools, will inculeate 
two or three variations of creed. Religion will 
bemade to differ in different parishes, and faith will 
be geographical. The Bishop of Exeter, it is true, 
is snubbed. Ilis plan of making deacons of all 
schoolmasters in his diocese is negatived ; and he 
will be instrueted not to place his teachers in holy 
orders, But does any man dream that the Bishop 
of Exeter will not use his schools forthe propagation 
of those particular formalities, in obedience to 
which he seems to think man’s first duty consists, 
although it is not so written in the Bible? Will 
it be supposed that one of his most approved 
schools will confer exactly the same kind of reli- 
gious training that may be expected in schools 
connected with the churches of Mr. Noel or Mr. 
Bickersteth? Will there not be a terrible schism 
between the doctrines taught in these religious 
seminarics, all placed, be it noted well, under the 
care and supervision of the English Chureh! 
With these discrepancies, great as they are, the 
matter does not end. The Government or the 
nation undertake to teach religion, in a great 
many other forms, in fact under any other sort 
of form whatever that the managers of schools 
unconnected with the English Church msy 
appoint. Ifthe authorised version of the Serip- 
tures be read in their schools, they may add any 
other description of religious teaching that squares 
with their views. We see no particular reason for 
supposing that the Buchanites, if they had been 
in existence still, might not have taught their 
faith at the expense of the State. There 18 1° 
round for believing that the disciples of the late 
Mr. Joseph Smith of Nauvoo can be deb 
from a grant for teaching their religious creed to 
the young, if they apply in proper form t 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Dr. Kay Shuttleworth. 
| We shall be told of this practice merely conferrimg 
| justice on all parties; but we beg the Gov 
to throw aside these incongruities, and not pre” 
claim to the world that the name ‘religion, 
without any reference to the ‘*quality,” 1 
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We object to the measure for reasons stated 
jn our previous Number, because it invests small 
guthorities in all rural districts, and even in towns, 
yith an extent of patronage never previously dele- 
gated by any Government to subjects unconnected 
yith the Executive of the country; because it 
efers two or three bribes in every contracted 
jorality; leaves the teacher thoroughly in the 

wer of the inspector, who is to visit him once 
annually, and the clergyman, who may visit him 
daily; and places the Inspectors under the heel 
of the Archbishops, who alone are sovereign and 
irresponsible. Instead of spreading over the 
country systematically, this scheme does every- 
thing by shreds and patches. In one lveality 
where there are three or four active, though small 
congregations, the managers can compel the 
State to endow three or four schools, where one or 
two should meet the wants of the population; 
while in another locality, with probably a larger 
population, but without an active rivalry of sects, 
there may be no school of any description to be 
found in the parish. 


| 

Mr. Macaulay pronounced an eloquent essay | 
on Education, and the advantages of the Scottish | 
schools to the people of this country ; but no so- | 
| 


phistry will ever bring this new system into re- 
semblance with the Scoteh parochial schools. 
They have many blemishes. ‘Their teachers are 


under-paid, and theirregulations are too sectarian ; | 


but they form a noble and regularly planted band 


of institutions that have sustained for centuries, | 


if often with a faint and glimmering light, the 
lamp of knowledge in all places of the land. We 
have an advantage over Mr. Macaulay, most 


probably in the discussion of this question, for 
we know these parish schools experimentally, and | 
tau trace in the Minutes of the Committee of | 


Council on Education no similarity to their plan. 


Uftimes, yet in a tired and feverish hour, there | 
| minister and the teacher has thoroughly indepen- 


rometh to the mind again remembrances of days, 
“Many years ago, that a haze hangs o’er their 
deeds in memory’s light, when, in this saine plea- 
‘ant May, we loitered on the brace above the school, 


eae oe | 
(wl and sad enough, beeause it could neither be | 
doubted nor denied that the birds amongst the | 

Presbyterians, and those alone, repeated the an- 


yellow broom, upon the knowes “ about,” had 


*ngand charmed away the time and care that | 


duty sternly demanded for the Georgies. But 
then the school itself and the teacher’s house, 
had quite a care-subduing look about them. The 
little burn crept past the gable from ‘ out be- 
tween” the cottages, orchards, and shrubberies, 
¥hereone or two genteel annuities made life a very 
pleasant matter, and seemed to havean aristocratic 
*W from its long and winding connexion with 


ri demesnes around the castle that lay beyond. | 
And from the other gable of the school there | 
| recent dates, sought aid from Government for 


“etched away the great churchyard with its 
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satisfy the conscience of the British | There were neither ash nor oak trees in the king- 


| dom like our oak and ash trees that stood great 
_ strong seutries, every here and there, from corner 
to corner, watching the games of the living and 
guarding the graves of the dead. With all the 
faiilies living on the bank above the little river, 
between it and the grave-yard, from the dowager 
looking house and gardens on the west end, to 
the sturdy cobbler’s cottage at the east; the 
school declared war at times, and followed the 
struggle by treaties for peace, but most frequently 
our relations were pacific, for we were mutual 
gainers by that policy. Within the school, from 
the English alphabet to all the sciences essential 
for practical navigation and land-surveying, from 
threepenny books to the Latin and Greek classics, 
and one or two modern languages, all knowledge 
was studied, and if not studicd well, at least taught 
well, Once in each year, in March or early in 
April, we had a field-day, before which there 


— 





—— 


was a great rubbing up of the stores of know- 
ledge ; for *‘ the Presbytery” came to examine 


us, along with the Episcopal minister in a 





brown wig—a solemn, kindly, old bachelor—and 
the Secession minister—a grave, silvery-haired 
man, in « similar domestic position—who in his 
very quiet, * flatt’’ did much to originate the 
Voluntary controversy in later times. They all 
met in peace together, without a discordant word 


| regarding sects or creeds; and except for one of 


the members, who wished to keep his Latin in use 
at the cost of our humanity class, matters began 
pleasantly, and finished with a half-holiday. We 
hear continually now of the religious training in 
our parish schools ; but except that general teach- 
ing, from all things, and all events, and all pas- 


can remember no religious instruction from which 
the keenest sectarianism could have received a 
stain. Sometimes the minister came in, and 
talked a little with the boys ; but he was not an 
inspector, aud had not an inspector's power. The 


| 

! . : . . 

| sages, given in a few unasuming sentences, we 
| 

} 

} 


dent jurisdiction. On Saturdays, the school was 
formed into a Bible-class, and read one or two 
chapters ; and, often in the afternoons, some por- 
tion of the Scriptures was read aloud ; while, on 
another day, those scholars whose parents were 


swers to some questions of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, but there was no sectarianism. 

England greatly misapprehends the fact if 
she believes that the minutes which have been so 
much discussed will secure her * Seotland’s 
Schools,” imperfect as they are and compara- 
tively inethcient as they have become. 





The Dissenters of England have thrown away 


| . . ‘2 os 
their power in divisions from the announcement 


of a new turn in the Voluntary principle. The 
men who five or six years ago, and even at more 


wofless church, and the wide play-ground that | secular instruction, now repudiate not these 


| 


formed one half of the square, wherein the dead | minutes or this plan; but all interference with, 
“Pt and the living sung, and laughed and grew | and all grants from Government for the most eom- 


v : ° ° ° e ° ° ei ee 
"ry boisterous in their games, while the grave- | mon secular Education. This division has weak- 


kept adding to the parish mound of death, | cued the resistance to the measure; although its 
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Parliamentary opponents confined themselves to 
such grounds as we have stated, without, except 
in one or two instances, venturing on the doctrine 
that the Government may punish but dare not 
teach—may erect the gibbet, but must not plant 
the sign-post. Still the moral effects of these 
divisions without, is manifested by the small 
minorities within the House of Commons, The 
easily arranged defection of the Wesleyan body 
had also a most damaging influence on the 
opposition to the minutes. The transaction 
between the ministry and the leaders of that 
body is not yet fully explained, but it is impos- 
sible that they could be hood-winked by the tem- 
porary exclusion of Roman Catholic schools from 
participation in the grant. They knew that the 
rule was one of only a temporary character, and 
if they were previously ignorant on that subject, 
they are now informed. With remarkable dis- 
tinctness, the leaders of both partics haveexpressed 
their determination to include within the grant 
in future years the Roman Catholic schools, We 
can tell them also that in another grant, they 
will find the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood 
included before the expiry of 1848. The plan of 
the future parliamentary campaign, in religious 
and educational business, is prepared, promul- 
gated, and intelligible. The programme is before 
the public. The challenge given by Sir Robert 
Peel is to the hustings. It is for those gentle- 
men who insist on abstract opinions, to say 
whether this challenge can be accepted with any 
hope of success. If they persist in putting their 
Shibboleth in the mouth of all who may not be 
able to frame to pronounce it aright, there is no 
difficulty in foreseeing the result. Defeated, they 
and we must be prostrated and overborne by 
the combination of political opponents. Planted 
in every narrow neighbourhood, we shall have a 
tool of the State working wonderfully on youth- 
tul minds, sometimes instructing them well, often 
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educating them backwards ; and converting them 
into prettily polished machines, framed to Whirl i 
one wearyroutine. Striking deepintoevery soil the 
Church and State connexion will become mors 
powerful year by year, until it comprehend typ. 
thirds of the population, all Episcopalian ang 
Roman Catholic communions, and appear irragj. 
cable. From that position, the principle will h 
turned on the State, corrupting religion and de. 
stroying freedom. Even yet, these evils might be 
avoided through greater labouring on the part of 
those who oppose the present and the threatened 
Government measures for home objects—through 
greater forbearance with each other—by more 
tact and wisdom ; humanly speaking, they might 
be averted by a possibility for which there is but 
little ground to hope. 

We have written these articles on the Govern. 
ment system with no inconsiderable pain. An 
improvement in the schools for the peasant and 
artizan classes is essentially needed. An exten- 
sion of education is one of those objects much to 
be desired. There are annually added to the 
population of the country several hundred thou- 
sand persons, of whom one-third perhaps go 
through life without the means of knowing rightly 
their duties to their Maker or to their fellow men. 

The necessity for instruction is so great, that 
we are apt to mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance, when the first only is presented. With 
all its defects, this scheme might have been tole- 
rated, if it had embraced the poor. If Government 
had gone down into depths, where private bene- 
volence could not or would not go, and nobly said, 
‘* Those for whom no men care shall be our par- 
ticular business,” the errors of these plans would 
have been obliterated by their wisdom and 
generosity. But the Government passes by the 
neglected classes, and over all schools below the 
paying line of £30 per annum, with a house rent 





free. 





SCOTTISH 


RIVERS. 


THE JORDAN, 


BY SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, 


WE have been much gratified by the perusal of 
some well-written and interesting articles on Irish 
rivers, which have appeared in the numbers of our 
able contemporary, the Dublin University Maga- 
zine. It has occurred to us that we might, now 
and then, say a few words about our Scottish 
rivers. We are ready to admit that we owe the 
idea to our much-respected brother, and to thank 
him for having inspired us with it; but, at the 
same time, we are fully disposed to exercise that 
discretion which we both wish and require to 
maintain within the regions of our own particular 
domain, and to do the matter entirely after our 
own taste and fancy. We, who have served in 
our younger days, cannot forget the military les- 
sons which our much-lamented friend, old Major 
Ramsbottom, used to take every opportunity of 
impressidg on us, under the firm conviction which 





| the good and brave man held, that we had bees 
| born to die a Field-Marshal. ‘“ When you are 
about to fight the enemy, my boy,” said he, 
‘whether it may be with a small or a large foree, 
never bring the elite of your troops prominently 
forward at first. Begin with the rapscallions— 
if, indeed, any such fellows are ever to be fo 

in any British army—and then, by afterwards 
supporting them with your more choice corp 
@armee, you will annihilate the enemy, withow 
any serious loss to yourself.” Peace to the manes 
of the brave and kind-hearted Major! His doating 
affection for us was such, and his augury vd 
future military fame was so wonderful, that, if 
had had any control over us, we never 
have got leave to have quitted the service as 
did ; and all his life afterwards he solemnly 
clared that, if we had only stuck to the red 
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an of the great Duke of Wellington never would 

yave risen above the horizon, for that its beams 

gould have been utterly quenched beneath the 
or splendour of our military career. 

But the reader may well ask what has Major 
Ramsbottom, or our undeveloped military fame, 
to do with the Scottish rivers? Gentlest of 
fiends, we shall explain and endeavour to satisfy 
¢ou in regard to this inamoment. It is quite 
true we are not about to fight against an enemy, 
pat we are going to bring out the gallant array 
of our Scottish streams. If Ireland has her 
Shannon, have we not our Clyde ?—and are 
there not “salmons in both?” But if you, dear 
dr, think that we are to begin with the king of 
oar Scottish streams and estuaries, you are doing 
that which it is extremely foolish in so wise a 
man, as we took you to be, to do—that is, you are 
reckoning without your host. We mean to apply 
that most sensible advice given to us by otr kind 
dd friend Ramsbottom in regard to our military 
eireer, to that which we now occasionally follow 
in the literary line ; and although we shall not— 
and, indeed, cannot—go so low as to march our 
rapseallions to the front, seeing that we do not 
possess any such fellows among the whole of the 
aqueous divinities of Scotland, yet we shall not 
send any of our more powerful forces into the field 
antil we shall have been enabled to afford an op- 
portunity to some of our humbler, and less gene- 
tally known, streams to exhibit themselves. But, 
indeed, this, as you must be aware, is not only the 
tactique of the tented field, but it is equally pur- 
sued in bringing forward both opera-dancers and 
singers, et hoc genus omne. With such views as 
these strongly impressed upon our mind, we shall 
begin with the little stream that chances to be our 
nearest neighbour, upon the principle that, by so 
doing, we are, at least, doing a neighbourly act. 

This stream, then, to which we would now espe- 
tially direct our reader’s attention, is the Jordan. 
Nay, start not! We have no need to send out to 
Syria to import for our purpose the sacred Scrip- 
tural river which our earliest religious associations 
havetaught us solong and so devotedly to reverence. 
We possess a Jordan of our own, and we mean to 
give you someaccountofit. We admit that, by the 
vulgar, it is sometimes called the Pow; but that 
being a mere corruption of the word pool, is found 
to be frequently applied to such portions of rivers 
as, being very deep and tranquil, chance to come 
within the daily observation of those peasants who 
live near them on their banks. We farther admit 
that the stream is not even navigable by boats, 
and that, unlike both the rivers alluded to by 
Fluellen, as already quoted, there are no salmons 
mit; and that, indeed, whilst it might be 
fonsidered by Americans or by East Indians 

; ly to deserve the name of a river, it 
might, perhaps, be looked upon, by the inha- 
bitants of the banks of the Mississippi or the 
Ganges, as little better than a brook. But still 
tis not, on that account, to be altogether over- 

ed as insignificant. It is not always the fat- 
test and biggest man who is the greatest hero. 
¢Know that Horatio Lord Nelson was tle, and 
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Arthur Duke of Wellington himself is no giant ; 
and small as our little Jordan is, we trust that we 
shall be able to show, before we are done with it, 
that, if we had been as great a poet as Spenser, we 
might have spun as many verses on its banks as 
he ever did on those of his Mulla, or Molle. Itis 
to the size, the form, and the purity of the pearls 
to which one’s attention is called, and not to the 
thread that strings them together. 

Small as is the stream of our Jordan, and short 
as is its course, the ascertainment of the exact po- 
sition of its source has been productive of much 
contradictory speculation. We need not tell our 
readers that a company composed entirely of scien- 
tific men is always apt to be the most stupid party 
imaginable. The reason of this is obvious: all 
are ready to instruct, but, unfortunately, no one 
is there to be informed, for every one knows all that 
any of the others can speak about. Every mouth, 
therefore, is busily engaged in swallowing the deli- 
cate solids and fluids that may be provided for them 
by their host ; and, beyond some half-muttered ob- 
servations on the respective merits of the various 
eatables and drinkables, replied to, as it may be, 
by a grunt of assent, or a snort of denial, we have 
heard just as much science from a parcel of pigs 
over a trough, as from such a party of philoso- 
phers. Now, gentle reader, I dare say you begin 
to think that the thread of our stream is so very 
small that we have lost it altogether. But have 
patience, and you will find that we are quite right 
after all. We had, on one occasion, collected to- 
gether about a round dozen of these sages of the 
Modern Athens to dine, for the purpose of making 
them known to a stranger friend of ours, a noble 
Lord, who was naturally enough possessed by a 
huge desire to make the acquaintance of, and to 
converse with, men of whose gigantic minds he had 
already had some knowledge through the perusal 
of their writings. ‘I should much wish,” said 
he to us, “ to witness the playful struggle of minds 
so mighty, in regard to truths so vast.” In vain 
did he, and in vain did we, look for even a 
glimpse of science, always saving and excepting 
some slight gastronomic mutterings. We tried 
all manner of ways of lugging in science head and 
shoulders, apropos de bottes, and tabled it so 
broadly before them, that it was impossible for 
them to blink it. But it was allin vain. We 
might just as well have put down a sirloin of beef to 
the horses in a stable, anc have expected them to 
carve and to eat it. At last, in utter despair, wo 
bethought ourselves of a stratagem to make them, 
at least, speak which we brought to bear in this 
manner :— 

“Tt is a strange thing,” said we, “ that al- 
though the little stream of the Jordan runs through 
our grounds here, and within less than half a mile 
of this house, that no one can tell us where its 
source is.” 

If we had thrown a parboiled potato into a 
poultry yard, we could not have produced a greater 
sensation, excitement, commotion, and noise among 
the army of fowls of all kinds, than this simple 
statement did among our philosophic friends. _ 

“io!” cried one géntleman, “every Of¢ can 
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tell you that, It rises in the Pentland hills, just 
above Bonaly.” 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha!” shouted another immediately ; 
‘““ why, you are giving it a course aslong as that of 
the Nile!” 

“Where do you say it rises then ?” demanded 
the first gentleman, a little pettishly. 

“Somewhere about the Hunter’s Tryst,”’ re- 
plied he, “ although I am not absolutely certain 
of the precise spot.” 

“Phoo, phoo! you are quite wrong,’’ said 
another, ‘ You forget that you have the burn of 
Braid between you and the Hunter’s Tryst; and 





| 
| 
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though, indeed, he benefited but little by the 
deep science with which each of them individe. 
ally was filled. After they were all gone, hoy, 
ever, he retired, declaring that he had neve 
been more thoroughly amused in all his life, ang 
thus we had some reason to congratulate our. 
selves on our ingenuity, 

We sincerely hope that,the two chief disputants 
in regard to the question as to where our littl 
Jordan rises may be beyond hearing, while ye 
whisper that both of them were egregiously wrong, 
Each, indeed, seemed to be much more bent on, 
aad more successful in, upsetting the theory of 


unless you carry your Jordan across that in an his opponent, than in establishing his own. The 
aqueduct, how could you bring it to this side of it, | fact is, that both its early branches have their 
| origin in a beautiful hill that rises picturesquely 
In an instant, the two first disputants had | 


where its course is ¢”’ 


each his section of supporters, the dozen of | 
philosophers being about equally divided in sup- | 
port of the two theories that had been started 
of the rise and course of this truly important 
stream. The combat of words waxed loud and 
vociferous. Weare old enough to have witnessed 
some of those battles which were fought in 
support of the opposite opinions of the Hutto- 
nians and the Wernerians, or the Plutonists and 
the Neptunists, as they were called, but on none 
of those occasions did we ever listen to so long, so 
stormy, or so uproarious a debate as was begotten 
by this apple of discord which we had thus flung 
among them; and then, after a three hours’ dis- 
cussion, which, judging from the numerous bottles 
of claret which they emptied, could by no means 





be called a dry one, and just as the tempest of 


to the south-westward of Edinburgh, called the 
Craighouse Hill. A ramble over and about this 
hill on a fine day will yield very great enjoymeat 
to the lover of nature. In the bottom, at its 
western extremity, are the remains of an ancient 
castle or tower, now much encumbered by the 
modern buildings of a farm. But the ruin is fall 
of interest, both in regard to its position and the 
numerous associations with the olden time whieh 
it awakens ; and we cannot peep into those queer 
dilapidated apartments without reflecting on that 
curious state of society and civilization, if it could 
be so ealled, which existed at the time when men, 
aye, and women too, were caged up in such volun 
tary prisons of defence, in which they concealed 
themselves like ruthless spiders, ready to issue 
out, when occasion offered, for the purpose of 
preying on their fellow-creatures, At the northern 


argument seemed to have exhausted itself, and | base of the hill the ground falls towards it from 
appeared to be about to sink into a calm, one of | all directions, and forms a beautiful agricultural 
the party happened to make the following re- | dale, whence the face of the hill itself rises im 


mark :— 


high steep cliffs, intermixed with slopes, entirely 


“ Well, de lana caprina agitur ; but after all, | covered with tall and thriving wood, and every- 


. . ° : ‘ ; 
I think I ought to know the whole course of the | where enriched with a profusion of ivy. 


little stream till it enters and passes through Dud- 
dingstone Loch, and then - 





interrupting him, ‘I know that part of it well, 
and it has nothing to do with Duddingstone 
Loch more than it has to do with Lake Ontario. 
It runs along through the flat ground at some half- 
a-quarter of a mile to the south of the Loch, and 
receives the little stream which the Loch dis- 
charges.”’ 

This gentleman was, in fact, quite right; but 
there was no convincing those who assumed the 
opposite side of the question. The new argu- 
ment raged as hotly as the old one had done. We 
ordered broiled bones and devilled gizzards, with 
hot water and ardent spirits, as fitting food and 
drink for disputants so angrily excited, and the 
result was, that it was far beyond midnight be- 
fore the discussion was brought to a close: and 
as neither party in either of the questions would 
yield one jot of opinion to the other, the partisans 
on both sides remained as undecided as to the 
truth as they were when they were first started. 
Thus it was that we at least succeeded in bring- 
ing out for our friend all the characters of the 


different individuals he had been invited to meet, 


| 


' 
| 


| 
} 





Here you 
might sit for hours in perfect and uninterrupted 


| solitude, save and except on such occasions as you 
“eT , 99 * | 
Duddingstone Loch!” cried one of the others, | 


may be pleased to come accompanied by that be- 


_jioved one to whom you may have plighted your 


troth, and for whom your fingers are employed 2 
culling a nosegay from among the wildlings of 
the glen. Butif really and entirely alone, and that 
your soul is properly constituted for such high 
converse, you might here hold holy commupio® 
with that omnipotent and beneficent Being, with- 
out whose mighty fiat the smallest floweret among 
those around you would have had no existence, who 
fills and animates all space, to whom the grat 
though inaudible hymns of your heart might # 
ceptably rise amidst the general chorus of the Wor 
shipping feathered songsters. And then, if you 
feel disposed to clamber up the face of the steeps 
over your head, what a magnificent extent of prot 
pect unfolds itself to your eyes from the brow 
the hill—the great and rich plain of Corstorphine 
stretching westward from Edinburgh—its ange 
church and pretty village—the lovely Corster 
phine hills with their woods, villas, and pleasure 
grounds—the city, with its grand castle, and s0m¢ 
of its more recently built hospitals, advanced o@ 
prominent sites, and standing like palaces in the 
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eountry hills around Edinburgh, and the 
gistant sea—and the whole scene animated by the 
rash of the distant train across the eye, leaving 
its long stream of white smoke behind it, annihi- 
lating, as it were, the space between the two great 
cities which the railway connects; or by the more 
laboriously toiling pace of the horses dragging the 
poats and lighters on the nearer canal, which 
winds through the landscape, and gleams here 
and there in the sunshine, with an effect which | 
we have hardly, if ever, noticed in any other ar- | 
tificial work of the kind. | 

The source of the principal branch of our river | 
Jordan is extremely mysterious, for it rushes 
suddenly out, in all the vigour of well-grown 
youth, from a subterranean opening, where its | 
»irth and earlier nurture have been concealed. | 
This is immediately at the southern base of the | 
bill, and thence it runs, skirting it, and so east- | 
yard through a long natural valiey in the agri- | 
cultural fields, It then turns northwards, and, | 
in its gentle course down the hill, it imitates the 
Rhine and many other great rivers, by playfully 
diving underground for a considerable space, after 
which it re-appears and holds on its way rejoicing, 
till it joins the other branch which we are now 
about to describe. 

This rises under the north-eastern angle of the 
hill, and just below that part of it where its slopes 
are found to be laid out in richly-cultivated en- 
closures, bounded by belts of noble timber, amidst 
the ancient avenues of which the fine old, many- 
gabled Scottish mansion of Craighouse is em- 
bosomed, together with its old-fashioned dove- 
cot. This was one of the possessions belonging 
to a historically well-known man, Sir William | 
Dick of Braid, Knight—not Baronet, as he is 
erroneously called in some of the books, and upon 
which false statement a baronct’s title has been 
borne by certain persons for some generations. 
His history is curious, and although we cannot 
pretend to give it at length in an article such as 
this, we may hastily sketch, for the reader’s infor- | 
mation, that he was Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
in the days of Charles I., and that he was a mer- 
chant, so very wealthy, that his effects in money, 
and in landed estates, which he possessed exten- 
sively hereabouts, amounted, as we, his descen- 
dant, have documents to prove, to no less a gross 
tum than £226,000 sterling, being nearly equal 
t» £2,000,000 of money at the present day. He 

the power of coining money—we mean not 
suly metaphorically, but in reality—fur we are 
possessed of a very pretty copper coin of his, with 
the insignia of Commerce on one side, surrounded 
¥ the motto, “ Fortuna Comes Virtuti ;” and on 
the obverse a house, with his name in the legend 
“rounding it “ Williame Dick of Braid.” After 
* statement, would any reader, who has not 
y been made acquainted with the facts, 
“ppose it possible that this man, so wallow- | 
Mg in wealth, could have died in what was at | 
that time the King’s Bench? And yet, such | 
‘sthe great uncertainty of all human affairs, that | 
this is literally true. During the civil wars 
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was plucked by both the contending par- | 
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ties by forced loans. No less than £180,000 ster- 
ling of hard cash was taken from him in this way; 
and when he went to London, with his wife and 
five sons and two daughters, for the purpose of 
trying to recover it from the Parliament and the 
Government, he was arrested for some small debts 
incurred for the lodging and support of himself 
and family whilst there; and the residue of his 
funds being locked up in landed property, and 
in bonds and other investments which could not 
be immediately turned into money, he was thrown 
into prison, where he died 19th December, 1655. 
We are in possession of a very curious document, 
the bill for his funeral, paid by his daughter- 
in-law, Janet M‘Math, of the family of M‘Math, 
in Dumfries-shire, who was the wife of William 
of Grange, his third son. Not only do we owe to 
this lady's wealthy private exchequer and excel- 
lent heart the possession of this very curious dis- 
charged account, and many others ofa similar de- 
scription, but that piece of land on the Jordan 
also, which, like this property of Craighouse, and 
the ether properties of Braid, Briggs, and Black- 
ford which were settled on the other sons, would 
have been swallowed up by the mortgages upon it, 


if this guardian angel, for whose memory we 


have an especial and grateful respect, had not 
interfered with that concentration of wealth which 
descended on her from her father, from her sisters, 
and likewise from her first husband, Thomas 
Bannatine, whose memory she records in the fol- 


lowing lines on his tombstone in the Greyfriars’ 


Churehvyard of this city :— 
** Hodie mihi, Cras tibi. 

Vita quid hominis’ Flos, umbra et fumus, arista; 

llia malis longa est ; illa bonis brevis est.’’ 
To-day is mine, to-morrow yours may be ; 
Fach mortal man should mind that he must die. 
What is man’s life ?—a shade, a smoak, a flower— 
Short to the good, to the bad doth long endure. 


f thou list, that passeth by, 
Know, who in this tomb doth ly ; 
Thomas Bannatine, abroad 
And at home who served God. 
Though no children he possest, 
Yet the Lord with means him blest. 
He on them did well dispose, 
Long ere death his eyes did close. 
For the poor his helping hand, 
And his friends his kinduess fand ; 
And on his dear bedfellow, 

Janet M‘Math, he did bestow, 

Out of his lovely affection, 

A fit and goodly portion. 
Thankful she herself to prove, 

For a sign of mutual love, 

Did no pains nor charges spare 
To set up this fabrick rare ; 

As Artemise, that noble dame, 
To her dear Mausolus’ name. 


He died 16th July, 1635, of his age 65, 


(Know the multitude of those 
that are to be damned, the 
paucity of those that are to 
be saved, and the vanity of 
transitory things. 

Oh ! that men were wise to ( Understand evil committed ' 
good things ouitted, and the 
loss of tune. 

Foresee the danger of death, 
the last jodemens aud eter- 
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Getting now into the richly-cultivated plain, 
this branch of our little stream moves onwards 
through the arable fields, which exhibit in autumn 
the heaviest crops of wheat, and it is soon after- 
wards joined by the more important branch al- 
ready described. A great stretch of many acres 
of ground, on its northern bank, is devoted to the 
humane purposes of the Royal Edinburgh Luna- 
tic Asylum, an institution which is now under the 
best management ; so much so, that it is believed 
that it may be placed in favourable compari- 
son with any other of a similar description in 
the kingdom, There are two most extensive 
buildings on the premises, and there are above four 
hundred inmates in it, of which rather the larger 
proportion are males. If we were to inquire into 
the history of every one of these unfortunates, we 
might be enabled to spin a tale from each case, 
many of them of more exciting interest than 
those which are generated by the dreams of fancy. 
Let us attend to some of “the causes of insanity in 
those admitted,’’ which are sect down in the table 
with that title in the lastreport from the managers ; 
and we find “‘ Anxiety on account of friends going 
abroad. Bad treatment by stepmothers. Do- 
mestic misfortunes. Desertion by husbands 
and wives. Disappointed affections. Disappoint- 
ments. Enlistmentofsons. Fright. False accusa- 
tion. Grief at the lossof relatives. Pecuniary losses 
and misfortunes. Political agitation. Poverty. 
Religious enthusiasm, Vanity.” What a cata- 
logue! and by the touching of these keys, what a 
complicated reticulation of chords of feeling 
might be awakened ; and how strange and vari- 
ous must have been the combinations of events 
that in reality gave action to them! Here would 
be work for a life-time of writing. But we shall 
only notice the happy change that has taken 
place in the practice in such places generally, and 
especially as it isexemplifiedin that of this asylum, 
and the humane manner in which this worst of 
ills that flesh is heir to is now treated ; for it is, 
in fact, a bodily disease, which must be cured or 
treated on the same principles as other maladies, 
But in regard to moral treatment, we learn from 
Dr. Mackinnon’s Report, that kindness, occupa- 
tion, and freedom from all unnecessary restraints, 
have been found highly efficacious. To the lar- 
ger proportion of the inmates, a degree of liberty, 
little differing from that enjoyed by the sane, may 
be accorded with safety and advantage. They 
may daily extend their exercises beyond the en- 
closures, visit frequently the homes of their affee- 
tions, and become spectators of whatever of inte- 
rest or instruction is going on in the world with- 
out. Their honour may be appealed to, and 
their conduct, in certain circumstances, depended 
on, in a degree which scarcely, if at all, leaves 
them behind mankind generally. The effect of 
this treatment is, that many of them have con- 


sidered the asylum as a second home, and, after | 


having ceased to require its care, they continue 
to visit it from time to time, to renew the friend- 
ships which have been formed within its walls. 
What a contrast does this form to the dreadful 
and mysteriously concealed torments which, un- 
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til of late years, were practised in all madho 
though more cruelly, perhaps, in some tha jg 
others, and which furnished Godwin, and other 
such fiction writers, with horrors infinitely more 
terribly harrowing than anything that even suq, 
imaginations as their’s could have begotten. 

In that department of the asylum which j; 
devoted to the poorer and uneducated patients, 
schools have been established, which have an 
average of about sixty scholars, divided into three 
classes—two of males, and one of females, It js 
a strange and unexpected truth, to find that some 
patients have actually been taught to read who 
could not do so before they came here, although 
it does not appear so wonderful that improvement 
in reading might here take place. Writing has 
been taught with a considerable degree of sue. 
cess, and a few have made progress in arithmetic; 
but the grand object of these schools is to afford 
an occupation to some of the inmates who are 
not otherwise employed. This object has been 
attained in a very interesting manner ; for the 
teachers have chiefly been patients, who, accord- 
ing to their abilities, have taken a principal, ora 
secondary part, in it. The schoolmaster has thus 
been found to be at home, and usefully so, and an 


increased degree of mental exertion has thus been - 


produced, both in the teachers and scholars. 

One of the most interesting circumstances of 
the whole establishment is the introduction of a 
printing press, by which not only the various 
schedules and lists used in the asylum are printed, 
but the reports also. But this is not all; a peri- 
odical paper has been got up, which is called 
The Morningside Mirror, which is printed by this 
press, and has proved a valuable means of afford- 
ing occupation to some of the inmates, and 
amusement to all. It has now reached its fifth 
number, and bids fair to continue and flourish, 
and most cordially do we, as a brother, wish it sue- 
cess, In contributing to this, some have been 
roused to exertion who were before listless and 
indolent. Contributions from two other asylams 
have appeared in its pages, as well as some from 
individuals who were once, but who are no longer, 
inmates of this institution. A bazaar for wo 
men’s work has been a great source of inte 
rest to the female inmates, as they look forward 
to its proceeds enabling them to acquire some 
article of permanent interest and utility, which 
may be regarded by them with some degree of 
pride, as a monument of their labour. 

A weekly meeting of the inmates is held, at 
which the entertainment is either a concert of $ 
ball, according to circumstances. On some 
occasions a spontaneous attempt has been made, 
on the part of the inmates, to introduce some 
thing like dramatic representations, in the form 
a rustic comedy; and preparations are now making 
for an amusement of the same kind of a mor 
perfect description, with the addition of the acces 
_sories of scenery and costume. The writer 0 
_ Report considers that, in some cases, a0 
‘tional moral remedy may be supplied, from the 
_ belief that a melancholic could score pee 
| a merry part, even but for a time, wi 
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sme of his despondency. But, strange to say, 
the history of almost all comic actors teaches us 
the reverse of this. W hen the famous Carlini 
was performing every night 80 as to keep crowded 
houses in continual roar, a miserable man, malade 
naire, and altogether drowned in melancholy, 
falled one morning on an eminent physician to 
consult him about his case. The doctor felt his 
pulse, and took every means, by questions and 
otherwise, to discover some hidden source of dis- 
ease, all without effect; and being quite satisfied | 
in his own mind as to how the matter was—* My | 
sir,” said he, “‘ you have little bodily ail- 
ment that Ican discover. Your illness is in the 
mind. You want amusement. The best pre- 
scription I can give you is to go every night to see 
Carlini. He will make you laugh in spite of 
ourself; and he will very soon set you all right.’’ 
“Alas, doctor!” cried the patient, in a tone of 
voice, and with an action that exhibited the very 
depth of despair—“ Alas, doctor, I am Carlini!” 
After washing the walls of the Morningside 
asylum, our little river Jordan crosses the Peebles 
road under an arch; and then, whilst the sloping 
country on its left bank is entirely covered with 
the handsome villas, gardens, and shrubberies of 
Morningside, Goshen, and Canaan, and where once 
stood the ancient chapel of St. Roque, it has on 
its right bank a pretty considerable extent of cul- 
tivated plain, which gradually rises southwards 
towards the edge of the glen, and the pretty hills 
of Braid. Our little stream then trots gently on- 
ward through rich arable fields that slope down to- 
wards it on either side, the view being confined on 
all hands, and being closely bounded towards the 
south by the abrupt face and green picturesque top 
of Blackford Hill. Blackford Hill!—what a place 
forlinnets’ nests and primroses in the lovely spring- 
time of the year! How delightful to sit among its 
furzy knolls, with the sun beating hot upon them, 
and exhaling the sweet perfume from the yellow 
flowers! How pleasing to watch the little golden- 
crested wrens, as they hang on the thorny boughs, 
perking up their little bills, and spreading abroad 
their golden coronets to receive the bright rays! 
Here one might sit for a long day of summer, and 
hear no other sound but that of the bee brushing its 
filmy wings among the flowers of the wild thyme. 
We profess ourselves to be of that class of people 
who are easily satisfied in regard to our belief as 
to particular localities as connected with histori- 
eal characters or events. We bowed with the 
most extreme reverence both at the tombs of 
Cicero and of Virgil; and we should be anything 
but obliged to the offensively accurate and unpoc- 
tical gentleman, who should tell us that he could 
fonvinee us, by the most unquestionable evidence, 
that the one was an old windmill, and the other a 
Place expressly constructed for cooling Falernian. | 
But we go farther than all this. We delight in 
lieving that Bailie Nicol Jarvie actually lived; 
and many a wander have we had through the 
Saltmarket of Glasgow, vainly endeavouring to 
‘seover that worthy magistrate’s residence; and, 
ful of times in the midst of our reveries, we 





ve been more than once deccived by fancying 
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that we saw Matty herself looking out from one 
of the upper windows. We rejoice, we say, in be- 
lieving that all Walter Scott’s characters were 
historical realities; and we therefore believe that 
Marmion, during his ride from Chrichton Castle 
on his mission to James IV., previous to the 
march of that monarch with his army to the fatal 
field of Flodden, certainly halted his fiery charger 
on the green brow of that beautiful Blackford 
Hill, and gazed with wonder and admiration over 
the wide-spread host that covered the Borough- 
moor below. And why do we believe all this? 
Why, because our own Sir Walter has told us so; 
for thus sayeth he:— 


” Marmion, from the crown 

Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 
Upon the bent so brown : 

Thousand pavilions, white as snow, 

Spread all the Borough-moor below, 
Upland, and dale, and down ; 

A thousand did I say ?—I ween, 

Thousands on thousands there were seen, 

That chequered all the heath between 
The streamlet and the town ; 

In crossing ranks extending far, 

Forming a camp irregular ; 

Oft giving way where still there stood 

Some reliques of the old oak wood, 

That darkly huge did intervene, 

And tamed the glaring white with green : 

In these extended lines there lay 

A martial kingdom's vast array.’’ 





We must here earnestly entreat our readers to 
remark, to what poor shifts poets are sometimes 
driven in the construction of their verses, as exem- 
plified in this quotation, where we find the dignity 
of our river Jordan so much compromised ; for, in 
order to get the proper number of feet into his 
line, he has unscrupulously diminished the num- 
ber of those both of the depth and breadth of the 
river— 

‘* The streamlet and the town.”’ 


Without the insertion of this “ let” the line would 
have hobbled ; but having satisfied ourselves, and, 
we trust, our readers, with this explanation, 
which we hold to be sufficient for re-establishing 
the dignity of our stream, we are contented to let 
it pass without farther animadversion. 

To those who are more scrupulous than we are 
in regard to belief in such apocryphal characters, 
we should offer the recommendation to turn up 
the pages of the various Scottish, and other his- 
torians, who have detailed the circumstances of 
this vast armament ; and we must beg of them 
to observe, that it is not every river, or stream, 
or streamlet, inthe world that has so much cause 
to vaunt of the importance of its historical asso- 
ciation. How different, indeed, must the scene 
have then been from what it now is, in regard to 
the mere appearance of its surface, as well as 
from the countless hosts which then animated it! 
It presented, in many parts, wild woodland 
scenery, the timber being chiefly gigantie oaks, 
and, if we may believe tradition, there were large 
chestnuts likewise ; but this last fact we are dis- 
posed to think somewhat doubtfal. Now its 
surface i covered over with villas and gardens, 
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or with enclosures, chiefly of rich pasture, with 
intervening hedgerows in many parts, which 
are beginning to give way to an extension of the 


villzs, with their surrounding patches of pleasure- 
grounds. 


out in the most beautiful manner, with shrub- 
berries and walks, everything being done that 
refined taste in architecture or gardening can 
accomplish, to remove those dank and chilling 
associations, which have, hitherto, made us behold 
with shuddering disgust that grave which ought 
to be so full of attraction for the weary Christian. 
But if this great change on the mere surface of 
the Borough-moor has taken somewhat more than 


three centuries to work out, what was that change | 


that a very few weeks effected on that proud and 
mighty living host assembled here under the 
Royal banner of King James IV., in August, 
1513 ¢ But let our poet complete his description 
of the grand spectacle which this vast army af- 
forded to Marmion, and we are sure that the 
reader will say that he wishes that he had been 
at his side to have beheld the same. 


‘* For from Hebudes, dark with rain, 

Te eastern Lodon’s fertile plain, 

And from the Southern Redswire edge, 

To farthest Rosse’s rocky ledge ; 

From west to east, from sout! to north, 

Scotland sent all her warriors forth. 

Marmion might hear the mingled hum 

Of myriads up the mountain come ; 

The horses’ tramp, and tinkling clank, 

Where chiefs reviewed their vassal rank, 
And chargers’ shrilling neigh ; 

And see the shifting lines advance, 

While frequent flashed, from slueld and lance, 
The sun's reflected ray. 


Thin curling in the morning air, 

The wreathes of failing smoke declare, 

‘To embers now the brands decayed, 
Where the night watch their fires had made. 
They saw, slow rolling on the plain, 

Full many a baggage-cart and wain, 

And dire artillery’s clumsy car, 

hy sluggish oxen tugged to war ; 

And there were Bortliwick’s Sisters Seven, 
And Culverins which France had given. 
Ii!-omened gift !—the guns remain 

The conqueror’s spoil on Flodden plain. 


Nor marked they less, where in the air 

A thousand streamers flaunted fair ; 
Various in shape, device, and hue, 
Green, sanguine, purple, red, and blue, 

Broad, narrow, swallow-tailed, and square, 

Scroll, pennon, pensil, baudrol, there 
O’er the pavilions flew. 

Highest and midmost, was descried 

The Royal Banner floating wide ; 

The staff, a pine tree strong and straight, 
Pitched deeply in a massive stone, 
Which still in memory is shown, 

Yet bent beneath the standard’s weight 

Whene'er the western wind unrolled, 

With toil, the huge and cumbrous fold, 
And gave to view the dazzling field, 
Where, in proud Scotland’s Royal shield, 

The ruddy hoa ramped in gold.”’ 


’ 


Well might the sight of such a host as this 
have stirred up the warlike spirit of Lord Mar- 
mion, 





One large space is oceupied by the 
Great Southern Cemetery, which is now laying 





But alas! well, indeed, would it have | 



































been for the unfortunate Scottish Monarch jg he 
had taken the spectral warning which was giye 
to him some time previously in St. Katharine’, 
aisle, in Linlithgow Church, and that he had de. 
sisted from his attempt, or that he had hearg 
and applied the words of the gentle Lyon Ring. 
at-Arms, which contain so excellent an advice ty 
all monarchs whatsoever:— 
‘* Fair is the sight—and yet ’twere good 
That Kings would think withal, 
When peace and wealth their land have blessed, 
Tis better to sit still at rest 
Than rise perchance to fall.’’ 

We have reason to thank God that, through 
the rapid progress of free-trade opinions, nations 
will probably be henceforth so dependent on each 
other as customers, that even if their kings and 
governors do not show themselves to be disposed 
to follow this advice of the old minstrel, they are 
not very likely to persuade their subiects to be 
so great fools as to follow them. Alas! this 
glorious host, embracing all the choicest chivalry 
of Scotland, was left to moulder oun the fata] 
field of Flodden! and that lovely, plaintive, 
Scottish song—‘* The Flowers of the Forest”~ 
may, with truth, be said to be all that we have 
received—and it is, indeed, metaphorically speak- 
ing, a funereal chaplet only—for this terrible and 
afflicting national calamity. 

Now, we ask our readers candidly to tell us, 
whether we had not right good reason to say, as 
we did in an earlier part of this article, that if 
we had been gifted with the powers of poesy, we 
might have spun long Spencerean cantos on the 
banks of our beloved little Jordan ; and at the 
time we did venture to make that assertion, we 
solemnly declare that we had utterly forgotten 
that so much of the fourth and fifth cantos of 
Marmion were so intimately linked with it as to 
be entirely dependent on it. We think we can 
pereeive its very wavelets bubbling higher with 
the generous pride we have infused into it from 
this, to it, so highly flattering a communication. 
But, gentlest of all readers, although we neither 
mean to indulge you, nor ourselves, nor the mu- 
sical river with a reprint of so large a por- 
tion of this most popular poem as that we have 
here alluded to, yet, we do entreat you, before we 
leave the breezy brow of Blackford, to listen to 
the poet’s description of the objects which are to 
be seen from it, and which, we need not tell you 
who have had the experience of both, will come 
much better home both to your heart and your 
understanding through the language of his verse 
than through that of our prose, for all these 


grander features are still the same. 


‘* Still on the spot Lord Marmion stayed, 
For fairer scene he ne’er surveyed, 
When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 
The wandering eye could o’er it go, 
And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 
For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 
That round her sable turrets flow, 
The morning beams were shed, 
And tinged them with a lustre proud, 
Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 
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Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 

Where the huge castle holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town ! 

But northward far, with purer blaze, 

On Ochil mountains fell the rays, 

And as each heathy top they kissed, 

It gleamed a purple amethyst. 





Yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 

Here Preston Bay and Berwick-Law ; 
And broad between them rolled, | 

The gallant Firth the eye might note, 

Whose islands on its bosom float, | 
Like emeralds chased in gold. 


Fitz-Eustace’ heart felt closely pent ; 
As if to give his rapture vent, | 
The spur he to his charger lent, 
And raised his bridle-hand, 
And, making demi-volte in air, 
Cried, ‘  Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land ? ”’ 


The reader will probably think that we have 
detained him quite long enough upon Blackford 
Hill, but we cannot quit its vicinity without no- 
tiring that beautiful little retired spot, the old 
place of Blackford, which lies at the bottom of 
its slope, and is watered by the stream of the Jor- | 





dan passing through it. Lest it may have since | 
undergone change, we proceed to describe it as we | 


saw it some years ago; for, near as it lies to us, 
our feelings for old recollections connected with 
those that are gone have not permitted us to trust 
ourselves with a visit to it since. The house was | 
old, and not very large, and in no very remark- 
able style of architecture; but what was of it—and 
there were a good many small rooms in it—might | 
be said to be very rambling. There was some- | 
thing so venerable in the very air ‘of its front, | 
that no one could lift its little brass knocker to | 
strike for admission without a certain feeling of | 
respectful awe. It was covered with the richest | 


jessqamines and roses, and the gravel circle before 
the door was always kept in a state of the most 
eract tidiness. On the south side of the pre- 
mises there was a high and steep bank of shaven 
turf, with a pretty little parterre flower garden 
between its base and the house, and a broad ter- 
race walk at top, that stretched along under some 
noble trees, close to the boundary of the place in 
that direction. The fruit and vegetable garden, | 
which had some variegated hollies of goodly size 
in it, occupied the gently-sloping ground at some 
little distance in front of the house, and beyond 
this there was, and, we think, we may say is, a 
fine open grove of old and well-grown trees. The 
whole grounds of the place, which cannot occupy 
much more than a couple of acres, slope down 
from either side to the brink of our stream, and | 
these were entirely covered with green sward, 
through which the snowdrop, the crocus, and the 
pale primrose, and the pansy “ prankt with jet,” 
thowed their beauteous tender forms in spring ; 
and the yellow daffodil—or, as we have always had | 
“n especial pleasure in calling it, the daffy-down- 
*—was wont to flaunt it gaudily here and there | 
the little glades that ran everywhere in mazes | 
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among the huge boles of the trees that embosomed 
without obscuring them. The entrance was by 
an old-fashioned gateway from the north, between 
two very aristocratic-looking pillars, and the ap- 
proach wound gently down the bank to the right, 
and, crossing our Jordan by an arch, climbed the 
opposite bank by an easy and well-engineered 


| sweep to the gravel in front of the door. From 
| the very circumstance that this little place lies to 


the north of the hill, and, consequently, that the 
high ground rises to the south of it, the exquisite 
eifects of sun-lights and of sky that are thereby 
produced might be enough to collect all the ar- 
tists in Great Britain to the spot, in order to study 
them. And then how variable and changeful ! 
At one moment lighting up this little fragment 


of lawn with a brillianey that becomes the more 


intense from the mellow shadows around it, and 
anon, throwing that into clear obscurity, to bring 
another portion into light, and again flickering 
through the foliage, and cheequering the shade 
below, or shooting down on the little curling 
eddies of the Jordan, and giving life to them with 
the most sparkling touches of illumination. Then 
think of the crash of the orchestra of birds that 
filled those trees, and those evergreen bushes, and 
that perpetually plied their little instruments from 
before sunrise until sunset, during what might bo 
called the height of their season, and which was 


quite enough, if once heard, to have shut up any 
other opera house that might have dared to have 
'ventured into competition with them in their 


neighbourhood. Among these feathered per- 


_ formers, we speak not of the blackbirds and the 


thrushes, that seemed to us to excel all the black- 
birds and thrushes that we ever heard, and we 
have heard a great many, but the superior cheer- 
fulness of the very sparrows of Blackford was 
something most remarkable. How often have 
their glad and clamorous chirpings come into 
harmony in our hearts with those sudden glints 
of sunshine which poured simultaneously down on 
us over the ridge of the hill, after one of those 
short spring showers that filled the air with per- 
fume, and hung diamonds all over the surround- 


_ing spray! In addition to all these sources of 


calm enjoyment, this little nook was so retired, 
that for any intrusive thought that might have 
suggested the proximity of the rest of the world, 
it might have been in the wildest part of Suther- 
landshire, except when the distant city bell came 
through the calm air, and this only served to give 
an additional zest to its privacy. We have writ- 
ten in the past tense, but we have no reason to 
suspect that Blackford has undergone any very 
great change in any of the particulars we have 
described. But alas! the spirit of the place has 
flown! Our much-venerated friend, the good old 
lady, who so long dwelt there, is gone! 

Bear with us, kind and gentle reader, whilst we 
ask you to imagine to yourself our approaching 
the house, and lifting the little brass knocker of 
which we spoke, and the door being opened by a 
pretty, modest-looking young maiden, who smiles 
and curtsies as she perceives us to be a well-known 
friend, and readily replies to our question as to 
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her mistress being at home. If the day or the 
ways have been in the least degree foul, conceive 
the solicitous scraping of shoes on our part, and 
the rubbing for at least five minutes on the mat, 
so as to render our feet pure enough to pass over 
the pavement of that little hall, which, in colour, 
is like the fairest virgin paper. At last some- 
thing like cleanliness is effected, and, proceeding 
on tiptoe along the neat carpet, we are ushered 
into the parlour. There we find, seated in her 
arm-chair, but springing from it in a moment to 
meet us half-way across the room, an old lady, of 
a handsome dignified countenance, lighted up with 
clear, black, benevolent eyes, and of tall and com- 
manding figure, though modified by a very slight 
bend ; but, indeed, the mild expression of her fea- 
tures and general air was enough at once to sa- 
tisfy the most perfect stranger, that the command- 
ing tone was one she could never assume. No! 
every lincament of that face was replete with the 
kindliest human expression, and, if it had been 
otherwise, how much would they have proved 
false to the spirit within, which was indeed one 
of the gentlest and most beneficent that ever 
warmed human bosom? Those who did not 
know her so well as we did might have supposed 
her to have been but a little above seventy years 
of age only, from the freshness and vigour she 
displayed; but we, who were aware that in her 
younger days she had flirted with our father, 
knew that she had seen ninety years. But oh, 
how green and vigorous her old age was, both in 
body and mind! and how fresh and warm were 
all her affections! and how very indefatigable she 
was in doing good! and how utterly careless she 
was as to everything that regarded her own per- 
sonal happiness or comfort! How she used to 
walk off sturdily to town, about two miles distant, 
to pay her visits of friendship and of charity, and 
to return! and how numerous were those errands 
of benevolence which she thus did in her own per- 
son, in order that no one else might know any- 
thing about them! 

We have shown that, by hereditary right, and, 
we may also add, that on our own proper account, 
we were excessively deep in her affections ; and 
when we appeared, she not only sprung up, as wo 





have already described, with great elasticity to | 


meet us, but she led us to achair, beside that 
which she occupied, and the longer we thus sat 


together, it always seemed to us to be the more | 
closures of the estate, which was the ancient 
Grange or Farm of St. Giles’s Cathedral. The 
old place itself, which, with its antique turrets 


difficult to eseape. How excellent were her buns, 
her shortbread, and her cakes, and how very good 
was her raspberry cordial and her cherry brandy, 
both of her own manufacture, and quite rivalling 
her noyaux, which came direct to her from 
France! But oh, how interesting were the old 
stories that she told! and how racily were they 
narrated in the purest Scottish vernacular, and 
how perfeetly did she bring back and vivify people, 
of whom we have heard much, but whom we had 
not lived early enough to know personally ! Scan- | 
dal, either malevolent or idle, never came from her | 
lips, which were continually employed in dropping | 


although we had often the good fortune to ding 
with her at other times, she had her 
sons of festivity. A fat stot—which, for the he. 
nefit of Englishmen who have partaken of the 
animal at the London coffee-house in the shape of 
a rump steak, without knowing its native 
we beg to translate as a fat Highland bullock_ 
which had been fed on her brother the laird, 
ancient pasture, was slaughtered before Martin. 
mas, and we had the honour to receive a king 
invitation to dine on it every Sunday whilst jg 
lasted. And what capital dinners! plain, by 
substantial, and always a small collection of nicg 
people to eat them. And can we ever forget the 
good-humoured discussions which we used to ori. 
ginate, proceeding on our old established right to 
these annual festivals of love, as to the number 
of Sundays they ought in justice to endure ? This 
obviously much depended on the time at which 
the beast was slaughtered. If it chanced tobe 
killed towards the end of a week, then a little 
more than three weeks made out the four Sun. 
day dinners ; but if a termination was put to its 
existence early in a week, as on a Monday or 
Tuesday, the odds were ten to one against the 
endurance of the carcase for a fourth Sunday 
dinner. And stoutly and eloquently did we ¢on- 
tend on such occasions for the preservation of 
our rights, and great was the hilarity produced 
by the manner in which our important legal case 
was conducted. Happy, happy and innocent 
hours of revelry! Alas! they have passed away 
like the clouds of those years in which they took 
place ; and she who was then so perfect and be 
loved a reality—she to whose kind and beneyo- 
lent heart we owed so much of gladness, and from 
whose bountiful hand the dinners of so many 
poor family were dispensed—is now to us as much 
a dream of this earth as they were, for she now 
rests where we with tears beheld her deposited, 
to moulder into dust in the family mansoleum 
Let the reader only in fancy recal the old place 
of Blackford, with the sun glinting down on the 
gravel before its door, and fully illuminating her 
aged but firm figure as she stands giving direc 
tions to her gardener, and then let him faney how 
we can bear to revisit it, when everything we be- 
hold around us reminds us that we can never #0 
her there again! 

After leaving Blackford, the Jordan runs 
through a natural valley in the pastoral 


terraces, and gardens, are preserved in their ot 
ginal style, may be worth noticing as having bee® 
the residence, during the few last years of his life, 
of Dr. Robertson, the historian, author of the 
Histories of Scotland, of America, of Charles 


_Y., &e., and here it was that he died. It may 
| also worth remarking, that when Prince © 


held his court at Holyrood, he visited the family 
here, aud presented them with the thistle from his 
bonnet, which is still preserved in the house 


kind and charitable expressions regarding all | great care. 


mankind, We shall never forget her feasts ! for, 


Escaping from the Grange property, the st70e# 
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is, for the first time, employed in contributing a 
sate of its strength towards the promotion of the 
nan of its country, by affording the ne- 
cessary ly of water to a pretty considerable 
(ii establishment ; after which it runs down 
s continuance of the same valley, having gardens 
on its left bank, and a fine stretch of rich arable 
felds on the other. It then washes the walls of 

“new cemetery called the Newington Necro- 

is, which is partially laid out on the slopes 
of its left bank, and which is doubtless destined 
to contain the ashes of many a great and good 
man and woman. After leaving this, our little 
stream approaches a place called Sharpdale, 
nearly opposite to the pretty residence of ‘* The 
Cameron,’ which is a small appendage to the 
Prestonfield estate. 

Here opens to us a field of geological and anti- 
uarian research, and etymological discussion, 
which, to folks of our speculative kidney, is almost 
too tempting to be resisted, did we not feel that 
it is much too extensive for us to call upon our 
readers to follow us through it. But, on the 
other hand, we fear we might be accused of un- 
due negligence, if we permitted ourselves to pass 
it by altogether without notice. To save time, 
however, we will ask of the reader, without put- 
ting us to the expense of finding arguments, or 
himself to that of finding patience to listen to 
them, to take it for granted, on our authority, 
that the Lake of Duddingstone, or some other 
lake of much larger extent, once covered all the 
plain here, and encircling a little islet where the 
house of “ The Inch” stands—in this way con- 
ferred on it its name. In this state of things, 
“The Cameron” was ‘‘the crooked-nosed pro- 
montory” that here thrust itself into the lake. 
At the time when this was the condition of mat- 
ters, our Jordan must have here finished its course; 
but since this large loch has disappeared, or re- 
eeded from its ancient bounds, the existence of 
the stream has been extended, and it has been led 
to pursue a somewhat devious course, as it passes 
through the grounds of Prestonfield, afterwards 
tw receive the stream of the Burn of Braid, near 
the place where it enters the Park of Dudding- 
stone House. Just above this point, it is joined by 
the small stream supplied by and discharged from 
the loch, In this last part of its course, although 
it perfumes the summer air with its beds of Queen 
of the Meadow, its more immediate banks possess 
few features of interest either pictorial or histo- 
real. But the objects at some distance from 
them on either side are well worthy of notice. 
Prestonfield, the seat of Sir Robert Keith Dick 


how quite bare of timber, but we believe that 
not uch more than a century and a half, or per- 
two centuries, have elapsed since it was 
*wered with oak wood, for the destruction of 
hevery possible encouragement was held out 
authorities, seeing that it served as a place 

“ for all manner of thieves and lymmers.”’ 
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A lower projection of the hill exhibits that curious 
basaltic series of prismatic bent columns which 
are known by the name of Samson's Ribs ; and 
above these, the line of the grand new Victoria 
Road, executed by the Honourable the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, in a style which 
might almost with truth be asserted to rival that 
of the Simplon itself, is seen stretching along the 
face of the hill, and affording, at every step you 
move, a changeful series of views of the utmost 
richness and grandeur, rendering this pleasing 
drive through the Royal Park of Holyrood alto- 
gether one of the most remarkable that the vici- 
nity of any great European city can boast of. 
It was by this side of the hill that Prince Charles 
and his Highlanders marched both to and from 
the battle of Prestonpans in 1745, and their en- 
campment was on the green slope under the rock 
of Dunsappie, and immediately over the village 
of Duddingstone. 

This is a very pretty little village, chiefly com- 
posed of nice houses, each with its pleasant gar- 
den. The church, which stands on a knoll rising 
over the lake, is old and curious, and the manse 
and its terrace gardens, which are in themselves 
most lovely, are rendered doubly so to us from 
their association in our minds with many an inno- 
cent, happy, intellectual, and instructive hour 
which we have had the good fortune to pass there 
with a late incumbent, the Rev. John Thomson. 
In his parish he was warmly estimated for his 
deeds of Christian kindness and charity ; but by 
the world at large he was chiefly known by the 
exquisite landscapes he painted, which, in regard 
to composition and colouring, were always full of 
the highest poetical imagination and feeling. To 
this day, he stands unrivalled in these particulars. 
But great as were his talents in this fascinating 
art, as well as in the sister art of music, the 
science of which he deeply understood, we who 
partook of the closest intimacy of friendship with 
him—who knew his head, and the wonderful ex- 
tent of his information, and the acuteness of his 
perception, which enabled him to take an imme- 
diate grasp of any subject, and to discuss it with 
a truth and a clearness that rendered him almost 
unrivalled in conversation, and with a playfalness 
of manner, too, that made everything, however 
valuable, fall from him like dew-drops shaken 
from the lion's mane; and, above all, we who 
knew that generous and feeling heart, which was 
at all times prompting him to afford us lessons in 
his own person of pure practical Christianity—are 


disposed to give but a secondary place to that 
high accomplishment which has gained him so 
Conynghame, is a fine old place, which has been | 
* good deal modernised. It stands among some | 
Micient trees ; and, to the north of it, the bold | 
face of Arthur Seat rises very grandly. It is | 


public and so permanent a name. How lovely 
has that retired lake often appeared to us, when, 
tired with the turmoil of the city, we, often in com- 
pany with the late amiable Grecian Williams, have 
sought shelter for an hour or two from its bustle in 
his improving society! and how have we watehed 
the effect of sunset, pouring its level rays past 
the southern shoulder of Arthur Seat, and light- 
ing up the whole of its surface into one golden 
flame ! 

Considerably to the right of the course of our 
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Jordan, there is a very old Scottish mansion, 
known by the name of Peffer Mill, which most 
people have set down as the true and legitimate 
place of Dumbiedykes. But a still more strik- 
ing feature in the surrounding landscape is 
that most interesting ruin, Craigmillar Castle, 
which crowns the rising ground to the south. 
As our tributary, the Burn of Braid, runs to the 
north of it, we should perhaps, under a more 
strict attention to order, have left it for notice 
whilst describing that stream ; but, as it comes 
80 prominently into view here, we may perhaps 
as well discuss it now. It was an ancient seat of 
the Prestons, who continued in possession of it 
for about three hundred years. Their arms are 
to be found upon it ; and in one place, on the 
lintel of a doorway in the outer courtyard wall, 
a pun on the name is carved in the form of a 
wine press andaton. The arms of the Cock- 
burns of Ormiston, the Congaltons of Congalton, 
the Mowbrays of Barnbougle, and the Otter- 
burns of Redford, all ancient families with whom 
the Prestons were intimately connected, are to 
be found here. King James V. resided here for 
some months during his minority, having been 
obliged to leave Edinburgh Castle on account 
of the plague. But the best known and most 
interesting association with this castle is, that 
Queen Mary frequently made it her residence 
after her return from France in 1561, and her 
French retinue were quartered in a small vil- 
lage at the foot of the southern side of the hill, 
which was thence called Petit France, a name 
which it still retains to this day. ' 

We have now followed the Jordan from its 
source till it receives the Burn of Braid. Be- 
fore tracing it hence downwards to the sea, we 
must give a short and very general notion of the 
beauties of this its sister stream. The Burn of 
Braid rises from two separate sources in the 
Pentland Hills, above Lord Cockburn’s residence 
of Bonaly ; and it was this fact which misled one 
of the disputants in regard to the source of the 
Jordan. These streams unite in, and give great 
additional beauty to, the lovely wilderness of 
sweets which art and taste have created here. 
The place itself is a beautiful retreat, and the 
views of the distant city and country from some 
of its terraces are matchless. But, interesting 
as it would be as a theme to expatiate upon, how 
much more interesting, and how much more ex- 
tensive would be that which is furnished by the 
very name of the owner! And we ask our read- 
er, whether we are not really and truly merciful 
in quietly submitting to abandon so prolific a 
subject, which might have enabled us, without 
any great risk of being thought unreasonable, to | 
have given an account of the origin and early | 














































a recapitulation of all the most celebrated cri- 
minal trials in Scotland for many years back, | 





that has ever been brought forward in recent | 





or the moral condition of the people ¢ 









history of the Edinburgh Review, together with | one to ourselves, however it may have affected our 


After leaving Bonaly, the stream passes! pur Spey or our Findhorn. 
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through the extensive grounds of Dreghorn, and 
thence through an agricultural country, whieh i, 
without any great or particular marked object o 
interest, until it throws itself into the 
romantic rocky and grandly wooded Glen of 
Braid, whence it receives its name. This 
longitudinally between the two hills of Blac 
and of Baird. A more wild or beautiful seen 
for solitary contemplation cannot be imaginay: 
and here is the House of Braid, which has faq: 
cifully been called ‘* The Hermitage,” to whic 
its position more than its architecture may giv 
it some claim. This was the principal estate of 
Sir William Dick, whose history we have a 
given. It passed from him to his eldest’ sop, 
and from him into the family of the Browns 
of Gorgie, who had heavy mortgages on ‘jt 
After passing out of the eternal shade of thig 
dark part of the glen, the stream runs spark. 
ling along the more open part of it for more 
than a mile, where not a tree occurs to throws 
shadow over its smiling surface. On the sonth 
side, there are fine sloping agricultural fields 
and high up above them rises the very rude,old, 
peel tower of Libberton ; whilst, on the north, 
there are crags and large beds of furze, the 
haunts of linnets and goldfinches, and the imme 
diate banks of the stream are covered with the 
broad leaves of the Tussilago Petasites, a plant 
which is so valuable to landscape painters for the 
enrichment of their foregrounds. The agrieul- 
tural part of the valley then extends downwards 
for about a mile, after passing through which the 
stream skirts the place of “‘ The Inch,” formerly. 
noticed ; whence it hurries past the ancient hoase 
of Peffer Mill, to form its junction with the Jor- 
dan immediately above the point where their 
united waters enter the park of the Marquis of 
Abercorn’s delightful residence of Duddingstone 
House. There, they are tastefully expanded into 
a very beautiful little lake ; and, upon leaving 
these grounds, they are made to give motion 
some very important mills ; after the perform- 
ance of which duty, they quictly find their way 
onwards through an extremely rich agricultural 
district, passing near to the remains of an 8l- 
cient Roman Road, vulgarly called the Fish- 
wife’s Causeway, from the fisherwomen carrying 
basket loads of fish to Edinburgh, always pre 
ferring to take it in preference to the ordinary 
highway. This has been much obliterated by. 
the operations of the Great North British Rail- 
way, under the viaduct of which the stream af. 


| terwards passes in its way to throw itself into 


the sea, at the northern extremity of the pretty 
and well-frequented bathing place of Portobello. , 

We have now completed a task, which we. 
must confess to have been an extremely pleasant 


o 
“p°F 


a 


readers ; and offering to them, as we now Go, 
this account of our little Jordan as our p : 


together with an outline of every rational scheme | in regard to our articles on the Scottish Rivers, 


we leave them, upon the principle of “Exp 


times for ameliorating the political, the physical, | /Tereulem,” to judge as to what they may 10% 


for when we come to our Clyde or our 2We%. 
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Tux readers of this Magazine will remember its being | 


remarked by the first speaker at the Forest Coun- 
cillor's—~ , ‘ 

«Besides, Morn did not reject the world tll the 
sorld rejected him.” 


“ That is, he was cheated by a few knaves, from whom 
po one in their senses would have expected anything | 


else, and he did not find everybody ready to make prompt 


acknowledgment of his merits and services, some of them | 
being, by the bye, known only to those interested in | 


eonecaling them.” 


#* Was he the only person who, because his situation 
yas subordinate, has been obliged to submit in silence, 
yhile others engrossed the fruits of his labours? Right 
doing would be a mighty easy thing, if applause and 

were its certain rewards.” 

These words produced a second dispute. Each de- 
fended his own views with warmth, if not with judgment ; 
and the party separated more confirmed, or at least 
more obstinate, in their own opinion than ever. At the 


next weekly meeting at the Forest Councillor’s, some of 


the disputants took up the argument where they had 
let it, and prepared to fight the battle manfally all over 
again. The Councillor remained faithful to his character 
for moderation, and chose a middle path between Morn’s 
censurers and his eulogists. The party were getting 
smewhat over warm, when our host reminded us that 
we had not yet heard the story of the second Millionaire. 
There was an immediate silence, at which the Coun- 
eller dexterously profited to put an end to the dispute 
by the following narration :— 

Some years ago, I was returning from Amsterdam, 


where I had been sent by my Government te obtain | 
payment for some timber for ship-building, about which | 


wome difficulties had arisen with the Dutch Government. 
Thad suceceded beyond my expectation in my commis- 
son: a new and more advantageous bargain had been 
concluded, and I was congratulating myself on the ere- 
dit I should obtain with my Government. It was even- 
ing: 1 was snugly packed in the corner of my new 
travelling chaise, hugging myself on the prospect of a 


comfortable night’s rest, after travelling the whole of 


the preceding night over some of the worst roads in 
fermany, and that is saying much. I was soon shaken 
out of my doze into which I had fallen, by a tremendous 
jolt. My old servant, Kunz, who was on the box, was 
went flying through the air, and deposited high and dry 
ma bank by the road-side, before he had time to take 
the pipe from his mouth, and I was projected with such 
in the rear of the postilion, that he was under the 
horses" feet in a second, Fortunately, the animals, be- 
mg Datives, “and to the matter born,” took our mis- 
hap very coolly, and stood quite still, while the bipeds 
"ere scattering in all directions, as if it had been an 
they expected, and had made up their minds 
'\ The axle-tree and a spring of the chaise were 
» and so was the postilion’s nose; I was quit for 
the fright, but poor Kunz had dislocated his shoulder. 
VOL. XIV.—NO, CLEI, 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GBRMAN OF ZSCHOKKE, BY SARAH FRY. 


(Concluded fromthe March Number. ) 


| With some difficulty and great exertion, we managed 1° 
'get the chaise to the next village, and to the inn, or 
| rather beer-house—there was but one, and that a dirty, 
/ smoky den. 1 inquired immediately for a smith and a 
wheelwright ; neither were to be. had in the place, and 
the landlord himself advised me to go on to Hard, where 
I should get all I wanted. “ There were no better 
_ workmen for many hundred miles round than were to be 
found at Ilard.” 

Poor Kunz was suffering greatly, and the Esculapius 
'of the village, who had been immediately summoned, 
could only shake his head and lament that the surgeon 
had died a few weeks before—he himself never under- 
took operations. “ The best thing vou can do,” said 
he, “is to take your servant to Hard, where you will 
find an excellent surgeon. 

* And where, then, is this same Hard?” asked I ; 
* 7 know no town of that name here.” 

* It is not a town ; it is a village, a short four miles 
hence.” 

* And how is it that the best artisans and the most 
skilful professional men live in the villages instead of 
the towns ?” 

“ Oh, that is the doing of the Schulze ; he is a strange 
character—a humourist, as it is called—a fool, J say, 
who can do nothing like other people. He wants to 
He has 
money enough ; they say he is a Millionaire, and it is 
like enough ; but he is a miserable, parsimonious wretch, 
and has as many whims as hairs. I know him well 
enough, though I have nothing to do with him, thank 
Heaven.” 

* And [ shall find a good inn at Hard, vou say ? 
avery gool one. There are 
mineral waters there. Tla Schulze has built a house 
there for the visiters to the springs, and that will be 
his ruin, in my humble opinion—that and the doctor he 
has thought fit to establish there ;—a conceited, ignorant 
body—a mere quack, with his new-fangled notions,” 

The old gentleman held forth long and loudly in dis- 
praise of his learned, or unlearned, brother or rival, 
whichever he might be ; nevertheless, as he admitted I 
should find the best surgeon, the best wheelwright, and 
the best smith in Hard, to Hard I resolved to go. On 
the following morning, the chaise was patched up as 
well as it could be with ropes and poles ; Kunz, who 
| was still in great pain, packed in as comfortably as cir- 
cumstances admitted, and despatched before me to the 
| much-talked-of Hard ; and the weather being extraor- 
_dinarily fine, and the way not easily mistaken, I followed 
on foot. 

, Searcely half a mile from the village 1 was leaving, 
there was a sudden and striking improvement in the 
condition of the land, On both sides of the carefully- 





| . ° . . . 
| make a city of his paltry village, I believe, 


“Oh, ves, certainly ; 





| kept road were rows of fruit trees, in the finest order. 

| The fields beyond seemed admirably cultivated ; not a 

weed to be seen, the uTAss abundant, and of the richest 

| quality. Before me lay the village, consisting of eot- 
Y 
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tages, not forming a street but scattered among trees, 
asin a great garden. In the middle of the village, on a 
gentle eminence, rose the church, The whole arrange- 
thent of the place, the style of building, and the extra- 
ordinary fertility of the land around, the more agree- 
ably surprised me from the striking contrast it presented 
to all I had hitherto seen in this part of the country, 

“ Why, this village of yours is a perfect paradise, 
father,” said I to an aged peasant who just then came 
up with me ; “I have seen no such land as this for many 
a mile,” 

“ Yes, God be praised, there is no fault to be found 
with the land,” returned the ancient, leaning on his 
stick to rest himself beside me as | stopped to look 
round me, 

“* How comes it that your village lies so seattered, so 
unlike the other villages about 7” said I. 

“ Ugh!” replied the old man, with a discontented 
grunt, “unlike it is, sure enough. Our village was 
burnt to the ground about fifteen years ago, und we 
were obliged to build it so, because the Government 
would have it. They couldn't have done it worse, I 
have a good mile further to go to chureh every Sunday, 
and that’s hard enough for us old folks, especially in 
winter, and some must go farther still. Ah! it was a 
terrible fire, sure enough. There were not five houses 
spared,” 

* And how did the fire happen ?” 

“Ugh! Heaven knows! People say all sorts of 
things ! Some will have it, the Schulze set it on fire 
himself, on purpose to vex us ; but I don’t say that ex- 
actly.” 

* But that is a terrible charge indeed against your 
Schulze.” 

“Ah!” said the elder, shaking his head significantly, 
**many and many’s the trick he has played us, He 
was schoolmaster here first ; but he had interest some- 
how with the Government, and so he was palmed upon 
us as Schulze. Oh, he’s as cunning as a fox, and as 
hard to eatch.” 

“ Is he rich ?” 

“ | believe you; as rich as a Jew! But he can't 
enjoy his money ; he lives poorer than any day-labourer. 
But he is caught sometimes, cunning as he is,” added 
the old man, chuckling. “ When the whim seizes 
him, he throws away his money by the handful. He'll 
ruin himself at last with his new-fangled nonsense ; and 
who cares ? He only uses his money to tyrannise over 
his poor neighbours.” 

In this strain the ancient went on wandering, till 1 
wished him good morning, and he struck off through a 
bye-path, 

The view was so charming, so like our dreams of 
Arcadia, that, involuntarily loitering on my way, I sat 
down under a tree to enjoy it at my leisure. “ How 
happy, how supremely happy, might the dwellers in this 
Paradise become, if Satan did not always take a hand in 
the game of life,” thought I. “ Who but Satan could 
have put it into the heads of the Government to send a 
fellow here to play the great man, and make these 
honest folks miserable.” 

While I thus mused, an old woman passed, whom I 
immediately hailed. 

** Good day, mother! Whereabouts in the village is 
the public house, can you tell me ?” 






** Straight on, Sir, on the left hand, near the chureh ; 
I am the landlady.” . 

“So much the better. Then you. can tell me ab 
once what accommodation I can have for myself 
my servant for a few days.” 

“ Oh,” said the old lady, with a discontented g 
“that’s another thing, I can’t lodge gentlefolk ; i 

; > I've 
no convenience. You must go t’other house there, 
higher up on the hill. I saw a broken gimerack of g 
chaise there a while agone, 1 suppose it was yours,” 

“‘ Do you see that little white house with the green 
shutters there,” continued the old woman, when I asked 
for some farther direction ; “ that’s the Schulze'’s, and 
close to it is the big new inn for strangers,” 

“Oh, and that belongs to the Schulze, also, | 
suppose ?” 

* Whi, yes and no, as one may say—it is his'n, and 
it is not, like everything else hereabouts, It’s all his 
fault that it was built.” 

“It is of no advantage to you, then ¢” 

“Not it, indeed, nor to any one else, Since he’s 
been in the village, my house is not worth half what it 
was. God forgive him! he will have much to answer 
for at the last day. Yes, yes,” continued she, grumb- 
ling, “LE should change my plan, quotha, A pretty 
thing, indeed, at my time of life, to go to school! Iwas 
not to be cozened that way, Mr. Schulze! The heavens 
be praised ! I ean do without him or the house either, 
for the matter of that.” 

While she was speaking, T heard a sudden and-warn 
strife of tongues in one of the neighbouring cottages 
The old lady pricked up her ears, and nodded her head 
with a smile of malicious satisfaction. Ah, ah, old 
Gletchen’s catching it at last; serve her right, too 
serve her right ;” and the old dame trotted off, evidently 
well pleased that one of her gossips had got inte a serape 
of some sort, probably with the redoubtable village 
monarch himself. As I passed the house whenee the 
sounds proceeded, the door opened, and a man, in a dress 
no way superior to that of a peasant, except that it was 
scrupulously clean, came out, He was evidently die 
| pleased at something ; close to him came an old woman 
in tears, who seemed to be depreeating his wrath, and 
after her walked a young man, who held out his hand 
to the departing visiter, with the words, “ You are per 
fectly right, Master Schulze ; I had warned mother often 
enough,” pronounced in a hearty tone, 

* Well, well,” returned the Schulze, with a kind of 
authoritative kindness; “ for this once I will overlook 

it.” 

The old woman reiterated her assurances that the 
subject of complaint, whatever it might be, should net 
again oceur, and the village despot walked of. He 
took the same path that had been pointed out, to me# 
the nearest to the inn I was in search of. I qui 
my pace. I had a curiosity to see the face of the 
griping millionaire of whom I had heard so mueh a 
short a time; yet I could not say why I should bave 
_any desire to see more of a man, to whose advantage wd 
‘little could be said by those who knew hint best. 

' walked on so quickly that I should not have easily ove 
‘taken him, if he had not stopped again to speak tose 
‘countrymen coming from the village. We exchange! 
| salutations as I came up, and he gave me the * pa 

| civilly enongh, and that was enough to begin ®, 
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gation, Yt turned naturally enough upon the fruitful- 
ness of the surrounding country. His manner was per- 
feetly unassuming, but very decided, and his expressions 
twtrayed a degree of cultivation greatly beyond what 
might have been expected from his rustic appearance. 
4s to the land, he asserted roundly that it was neither 
twtter nor worse than the other land in the neighbour- | 
hood, with which I had instituted a comparison greatly 
ty the advantage of the former ; the only difference he 
would admit was the better cultivation. ‘ That very 
dreumstance,” I said, “‘ was worthy all my admiration!” 





“Every proprietor lives here in the midst of his own | 
land,” said the Schulze, “and thus it is the easier to | 
overlook and cultivate it.” 

# But this rich pasturage,” said I-—— 

“You have not perhaps observed, that all the mea- 
dows lie together and are well irrigated. We have | 
giso fine marl in the neighbourhood. So they have, or 
might have, in the other places of which you spoke just 
now; but the people are idle and ignorant. Nature is 
always a kind mother, but men do not always give them- 
swlves the trouble to understand her language ; they 
prefer their own darkness to her light.” This remark 
was somewhat too philosophical for a village school- 
master or Schulze. I turned to look again at my com- 
panion in his rustic tunic and coarse straw hat. There 
was, | thought, something beyond his condition in his 
contenance—I might almost say something noble. I 
fancied, moreover, that the features were familiar to me. 
The Sehulze returned my gaze with a penetrating look. 
“Are you not,” said he at length, “ Adolphe Von 
Rodern |” 

“Von Rodern is my name,” still unable to identify 
the person before me. 

He laughed, and held out his hand. “ What, my 
slender friend, once the delight of every bright eye in 
—.” I attempted to withdraw my hand, for I took 
it into my head that my new acquaintance was hoaxing 
me; but he held it fast, and went on—“ The world 
goes well with you; why, what a broad-shouldered, | 
prtly-looking young man you are become! And what 
feed wind has blown you hither from the golden middle 
path you love so well, to such a bye-way as the road to 
Hard? I bid you heartily welcome, however, since you 
came, What, do you not know me yet ?” 

I stood looking stupid enough, I believe. I could 
not for my life recolleet where I had seen the speaker. 
Suddenly a ray of light flashed on my mind. Was it | 
—could it be my University friend, Engelbert ? 

“Engelbert it is, and no other.” I was deeply 
moved; the golden days of my youth returned in a 
moment. 1 returned his embrace heartily, and forgot 
‘a moment all the ill that had been spoken of him. 








“T,” replied Engelbert, langhing : “ you may satisfy 
yourself—look at me. Iam what I look like—a pea- 
sant, and also Schulze of this village.” 

“ But you, strangest of beings! how came you 90 f 
Why, with your fine talents and abundant knowledge, 
do I find you buried in this remote nook of earth ? Can 
it be your free choice ?”” 

“ My free choice !” “ And how long have you lived 
here ¢” ‘ Nineteen years, and most happily.” “ Well, 
well, but explain yourself a little.” 

** Another time ; come to breakfast now. My wife 
and family will be waiting for us.” 

We went on a little further, and a sudden turn of the 


| path brought us to the lime trees, under the shade of 


which sat a beautiful woman of about thirty years of 
age, in a rustic dress, and with an infant on her lap. 
At her feet sat another, under two years of age, to 
whom a rosy cheeked, golden-haired brother was bring- 
ing flowers. Two elder boys, apparently between the 
ages of seven and twelve, were standing near their lovely 
mother with books in their hands, and their great blue 
eyes fixed on me with curiosity. Their dress was like 
their father’s, and no way differing either in form or 
material from that of peasants. The Schulze presented 
me to his wife, over whose delicate features a gentle 
blush passed as she returned my salutation. I was 
speedily acquainted with the whole charming group. 
The children lay on the grass round a large, exquisitely 
clean wooden vessel full of milk, which, with the ordi- 
nary black bread, formed their breakfast. White bread 
and newly-churned fresh butter were brought for me, 
with a flask of old Burgundy. “1 know of old your 
hostility to milk breakfasts,” said Engelbert. It seemed 
to me like a dream ; the sight of this really picturesque 
group, and the extraordinary rencontre with Engelbert 
as a peasant—he who had been admitted to be the best 
endowed by nature, the richest in acquired knowledge 
amongst our whole circle at the University! Somewhat 
eccentric he had always been considered, but his simgu- 
larities had been excused as the harmless freaks of a 
young, inexperienced, and enthusiastic head. But that 
such a one, destined by nature and fortune for the most 
splendid career, should end in becoming a village school- 
master and Schulze—who, in heaven's name, could ever 
have expected this ? 

His Augusta—so he called his wife—his children, 
were evidently most fondly attached to him, as he was 
to them. How could this man be so selfish, so grasp- 
ing, so hard-hearted as he had been painted to me? 
And yet the wealth he was said to possess awakened my 
suspicions ; it had been well known at the University 
that his family was very moderately endowed with the 
goods of fortune, and then how did this opulence tally 


~ called a bey from a neighbouring field, and bade | with the simplicity, not to say parsimony, exhibited in 
<i directly to his wife. “Say that I have found | the dress and style of living of his family? A miser he 
her,” said he; “tell her to have the breakfast | must certainly be. I resolved to lengthen my stay, and 


tartied under the lime trees. We will join her | 


directly,” 


_ was called upon immediately for a sketch of my life | 


‘ce we had parted at Inbingen, the cause of my pre- | 


examine my man a little closer, After breakfast, we 
continued our walk up the hill. 

“1 cannot lodge you under my humble roof,” said 
Engelbert, “for I have no spare room. But you will 


went journey, and my visit to Hard. The story of many | find everything you can want in the inn. I have 


our former matual friends came in episodiecally ; and, | 





“meng others, Morn’, you may be sure, was not for- 


eutten. “And now for yourself, my friend,” said I at | 
length, * it is vour turn now.” | 


‘ 


established baths there over the sulphur springs, and 
you may take your choice of the rooms, as the season has 
not yet begun. No visiters will be here before next 
month.” 
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CMAPTER VIIL. 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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sphere of action for my mental powers. I lig 
from the splendid misery of a corrupt refinement, bg 
| not from the nobler humanity. These are the great in. 


The wheelwright had already my carriage, and the | mortals ! (pointing to his books.) To me lies open the 


surgeon my servant, in their hands. The mechanic un- 
dertook the speedy renovation of the chaise, for a hint 


from the all-powerful Schulze sufficed to make him lay | 


all other work aside. The surgeon had put Kunz’s arm 
in its place again, but it was excessively swollen, and at 


least a week’s quiet was pronounced necessary for him. | 


As far as I was personally concerned, [ was well pleased 
with the delay. Engelbert and his family were well 
worthy of a visit on purpose. 

Everything about this humourist interested me the 


‘bosom of Nature—the glory of God—the way of ete. 
nity! What more should Lask or seek for ?” 

I pressed his hand, but with some embarrassment, fy 
I knew not well hew to answer him, . I might have said, 
You are an enthusiast, But he was in the right, ani] 
felt it ; and also that, in many of our social relations, 
we are abundantly absurd, and but too often sacrifes 


the real good of life to our conventional notions, J 
| might have frankly admitted, You are in the right ; byt 
then I felt that he had wandered so widely from the ae. 


more, because I was every hour more thoroughly con- | 


vineed that to few mortals was assigned so large a por- 
tion of pure happiness as to him. His house, like that 
of every other peasant, stood in the midst of a well-or- 
dered flower and kitchen garden. Within reigned the 
strictest cleanliness, and not simplicity alone, but down- 
right poverty. The sitting-room for the whole family 
contained but chairs and tables of the plainest kind, a 
wooden clock, and a small looking-glass. Engelbert 
himself, his wife, and children slept on mattresses stuffed 
with leaves and moss. The house linen was coarse, but 
of a dazzling whiteness. The table service might have 
been used in a convent of Capuchins. When I insisted 
one day upon dining with the family, they bade me wel- 
come, laughing, and warned me that my fare would not 
be sumptuous. The soup was excellent. We had one 
dish of roast meat, and abundance of vegetables, young 
and well cooked. The bread was the common black 
bread ; the only drink a kind of thin beer or water ; and 
that was the whole fare. And yet I thought I had 
never dined so well. 
by the five cherub heads; Engelbert, with his playful 
wisdom :—the heartfelt happiness of all made a deep 
impression on me. 


merry with what he was pleased to call my sufferings as 
a town gourmand at his rustic table. The only expense 
of the house was in Engelbert’s study. There he had 
a small but choice collection of books, maps in abund- 


ance, an cleetrifving machine, an air-pump, and other | 


instruments of physical science. 
school-room of the children and Augusta's boudoir, for 
here stood her piano, and in some of the empty drawers 
of her husband's cabinet she kept some finer articles of 
dress, 

“ Admirable !” said I. “ But your family will out- 
grow your play-room, my dear Engelbert. You must 
think of extending it.” 

* Not before ten years,” returned he. “ The temple 
of our happiness is small, but our happiness itself ix 
great. We have more than room enough.” 

* And you are really and truly happy in these rela- 
tions ?” 

** Look at these!” said Engelbert, pointing to his 
wife and children. ‘ What joyous health in every look 
and gesture! And these noble forms are animated by 
yet nobler souls. Here is my kingdom—my republic— 


my all! 1 enjoy life in reality, not in appearance, as | 


The charming mother, surrounded | 


I confess I thought myself in | 
Heaven, and felt provoked when Engelbert made himself | 


The study was also the | 


j 


customed path—his ideas and motives were so little jn 
harmony with the ideas and motives of the age, from and 
with which I had been and still was acting—that a re. 
bal acquiescence, while it was all 1 could give, would be 
of little value. 

I could not sufficiently admire his wonderful activity, 
He farmed on his own account, and took not merely a 
superintending but an actual share in the business of 
the farm. His office as Justice gave abundant employ. 
ment, one might have thought, and yet it seemed to be 
merely a supplementary one tohim. Every day he spent 
some hours alone in his study, and his two elder boys 
received instruction from him. These children were 
taught, all that were taught, thoroughly. The trees 
of the forest, the plants of the garden, the geology of the 
neighbourhood, were familiar to them, not only in appear- 
ance, but in their nature and properties. They called 
them by their scientific names, for they had learned no 
others. The prism, the magnet, the microscope, were 
familiar to them as their ordinary toys. The gloriens 
map of the heavens was open to their constant observa- 
tion, and they had been early rendered familiar with the 
starry host. 








} 


As Engelbert took upon himself the edueation of the 
elder children and all out-door business, Augusta laboured 
in the same spirit in her department. As well as the 


| usual household arrangements, the care and direction of 


all the land whose produce was destined for domestic 
supply ; the corn, flax, hemp, &e.; the management ¢f 
the horses, sheep, cattle, goats, &c., belonging to the farm, 
were superintended by her. Here she was absolute sove- 
reign, and Engelbert laughingly acknowledged himself 
as subject. 

“ But, after all, what I desire to know is, how y# 
eame here,” said Ito him one morning. “ I admit that 
all 1 see is admirable ; yet, with your noble faculties, y@ 
might surely have done your country other and larger 
service than by becoming the Schulze of a paltry village. 

He promised me an answer, and one fine 5 
morning, which he had promised to give up to mee 
tirely, he came to fulfil his engagement. We went into 
the garden of the inn, which had been laid out im exod- 
lent taste for the visiters to the springs. The breakfast 
was prepared for us in a vine-canopied arbour, command- 
ing a splendid view of the surrounding country. hemne 
coffee was brought for me, but Engelbert remained tree 





you do in your city palaces, full of inconvenient conveni- | 
ences, and your sickening and poverty-stricken villages. | Augusta is busy with the children ; afterwards we wil 


to his rustic fare—milk and rye-bread. al 
“ And now,” said he, when we had breakfasted, 


am ready to satisfy your curiosity. In the meantimnt, 


1 have enough for the real wants of life, and ample | take a walk, then we go to church, The pastor, an 
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‘hear and edify :— 


eee few other friends, will dine with us. In the after- 
‘goon; the young people of the village propose to give you 
geoncert ; and in the evening we shall have a dance 
feré, and you must be one of the dancers. And now 


[left the University half a year later than you did, 
eontinued Engelbert. My guardian wished me to re- 
main some time longer, but I put thirty louis d’ors in my 

and set off on a tour through Germany into 
Switzerland ; thence I wandered into Franee. From 
Provence I crossed the sea to Naples, and came home 
throngh Rome and Vienna. Two louis d’ors, out of my 





thirty, I brought back with me, for I had_ travelled 
toatl on foot, lived chiefly on bread and water, with an 
eceamonal glass of wine, and slept in barns and outhouses 
for nothing. J returned home just as my guardian was 
thinking of advertising me in the newspapers. He was 
extremely displeased at my proceedings, but in my own | 
opinion I had gained as much instruction in my pedes- 
trian tour through foreign countries, as I should have | 
done from the chair of a professor. 1 passed my exami- 
nation: my acquirements were extolled, and I obtained | 
an appointment in the Woods and Forests, (without | 
salary, however,) by way of initiating me into public | 
business. After the lapse of a year, | presented myself, 
asa candidate for promotion in my line. My superiors 
ealogised my activity, but objected to my age. 1 was 
only just three-and-twenty. Good, thought 1; if that 
be all, that is a fault that will mend every day. In ano- | 
ther year | came again, and modestly proffered my claim 
te some Lilliputian oftice. 

“You have some property I understand, Mr. Engel- 
bert?” said the President to me. “ Why don’t you 
dress better? You are really not presentable.” 

“Your Exceliency,” I answered, “the State has a | 
Tight to expect good service from me, but it has nothing 
to do with my clothes.” 

His Excellency took my answer very much amiss, 
and I was dismissed with a cool bow. It happened 
about this time that there was a dispute between our | 
Court and a neighbouring one respecting some secu- | 
larised church property. The right was apparently on | 
the side of the adverse party ; but L had by aecident | 

| 





diseovered in the archives of the Woods and Forests | 
tome documents which must inevitably decide the cause | 
imour favour.. I wrote thercupon a defence of the | 
claim of our Court, printed it, together with the ori- 
gmal document, and transmitted both to the minister | 
to be laid before the King. My produetion had a great 
miccess, I received the order of merit ; that is to say, 
well of ribbon to dangle at my button-hole ; and, as 
| afterwards heard, I was looked upon as a rising man. | 
Unluckily, I did not know what to do with the ribbon, 
and sent it back again, with a respectful intimation that 
I had written neither for vanity nor any view to self- | 
mierest, but simply from a love of justice ; and that | 
orders and ribbons were of no use tome. This brought 
down upon me the wrath of the whole army of ribbon- | 
evers and takers. His Excellency the President of 
the Woods and Forests told me plainly that he took me 
fe a fool, that the Court was highly displeased, and 
aivancement was not to be thought of from that 
Watter. About the same time, 1 lost my guardian, 
committed suicide when I attained my majority. 
The cause was made manifest goon enough, Jie had 





' the orphan-house, | would have none of it. 


| useful elsewhere. 
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spent not only his own fortune, but the greatest part of 
mine. I was heartily sorry for the man; if he had 
but possessed courage enough to tell me so, he might 
have spared himself: I woukl have forgiven him freely. 
His property, that is to say, what remained of it; was 
sold, Of mine, four thousand guilders were all that 


fell to my share. His only child, a danghter, was sent 
to the orphan asylum. Poor child, her fate was a hard 
one! I had youth and health, vigour of mind and 
body ; I could easily replace what I had lost. 1 should 
have blushed to visit the sins of the father upon the 
child. I invested my four thousand guilders, and 
gave up the interest for the education of the child, or 
for her maintenance till she should marry. But, for 
The best 
orphan asylum, like all other institutions for education 
out of the domestic circle, is only an institution for the 
corruption of morals, 

The question was now, what I should do with my- 
self? The State refused my services, because my coat 
was not to its liking. I shook the dust from my feet, 
therefore, in my native place, and left it to try and be 
I had kept money enough, according 
to my own view of the matter, to maintain me till I 
could find some employment. While yet a boy at 
school, 1 had read somewhere a treatise which had 
made a deep impression on me. The subject was— 
* Of Unnecessary Necessities,” [ had often wondered 
at the numberless supertluities which men choose to 
consider as necessaries, and, to procure which, they wil- 
lingly became the sacrifice of others’ vices and their 
own folly, The fewer wants, the tewer desires a man 
has, the less are his fears and vexations, the fewer his 
cares, The freest man is he who is least dependent 
on custom and convenience, and, consequently, the least 
aflected by circumstances. The essay concluded with 
these words :—** Cleave to the essential alone, and leave 
to fuols the melancholy pleasure of appearance.” Even 
as a schoolboy, 1 had attempted to accommodate my- 
self to this system. I did my duty in all things, bat 
declined all praise from my masters. I oftem slept at 


night upon chairs beside my bed, instead of in it. I 


drank neither beer nor wine, tea nor coflee, but simply 
water, I never spent a fifth part of my poeket mo- 
ney on the trifles on which children are accustomed to 
waste their allowance, and was, therefore, often able to 
assist those of my schoolfellows whe were poorer than 
myself with real necessities, books, maps, and. the like. 
I was delighted to leave the university when, becoming 


entirely my own master, | could pursue unmolested the 


plan I had marked out for myself, The simplicity of 
my mode of living induced most of my acquaintance to 
esteem me poor. 1 was far richer than the greater 
part of them with double my income, for 1 wasted no- 
thing, and owed nothing—imany of these who pitied or 
blamed me set no limits to their wishes, and were 
deeply in debt. 

My views of life, however, gave prodigions offence 
in my native city; but 1 could not see why 1 should 
fare sumptuously or lie softly to please others, whem 1 
could please myself at far less cost. My dress was neat, 
and not out of the fashion, but 1 did not particulagly 
distinguish inyself by the fineness of my linen, or em- 
ploy the most fashionable tailor, and, therefore, 1 was 
hekd unpresentable in good sogiety, 1 did my duty in 
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my vocation ; but I never went to “ pay my respects” 
to my superiors, and my manners were pronounced ex- 
cessively unpolished. I wished to be valued in society 
for my talents, natural or acquired, and my moral worth 
—the well-judging public insisted upon fine clothes, flat- 
tery, and what it is pleased to call respect for appear- 
ances, I did not smoke ; I did not play at cards ; and 
frequented places of public amusement but little—that 
was called an “ affectation of singularity.” My dis- 
favour with society grieved me but little, however ; I 
lived and acted according to my own convictions, was 
content with moderate means, had the power of helping 
many with my superfluity, was always cheerful, and 
never sick—all that was wanting to my happiness was 
the means of becoming more extensively useful. 1 
could do without the suffrage ef the world. Woe to 
him whose felicity depends on others, if he cannot find 
it in serving them without expecting their applause. 





CHAPTER 1X. 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER, 


I spent the better part of a year in rambling about 
this blessed Germany of ours without finding anywhere 
a suitable sphere of action. Every application for fit- 
ting employment was met with a “ but.” It is silly 
enough of the people, thought I, that will have nothing 
to do with a man who asks no more than the means of 
making himself useful to the best of his ability! I had 
before projected a journey to London, to offer my ser- 
vices to explore the interior of Africa for the benefit of 
the world and of science ; and, if they were not then 
accepted, to visit that part of the world on my own ac- 
count, No sooner thought of than done ; I turned my 
face to the north-west. 

One evening, I entered the inn of a little town in 
my way, much fatigued. While my supper was pre- 
paring, | took up a provincial “Intelligencer,” in which 
1 saw an advertisement for a village schoolmaster ; the 
salary was fifty guilders, with a house, firing, and the 
use of three acres of land. It struck me directly that 
this was the very thing for me. A village schoolmas- 
ter! The calling, generally esteemed so humble, is in 
fact one of the very highest importance. I might be- 
come the reformer of a whole village, the saviour of a 
thousand unhappy and neglected human beings. To 
how many important politico-economical, moral, reli- 
gious, and patriotic points of view might I not pave 
the way for improvement ? Poor as the remuneration 
was, it was sufficient for me. Real service, in fact, 
ean never be paid for. How can virtues of any kind 
be rewarded by the State ? State remuneration ean 
only be measured by the greater or less expenditure of 
knowledge and activity required. For a village school- 
mastership, it is held that very little knowledge or la- 
beur is wanting ; it is a low kind of thing altogether ; 
hence the pecuniary recompense is paltry. But, for a 
master of the céremonies, or a court chamberlain, in- 
deed most uncommon talents and virtues are demanded : 
and that is no doubt the reason why more is paid for 
such articles than for village schoolmasters throughout 
the kingdom. 

I went and offered myself as a candidate for the va- 
cant office. The testimonials of ability I brought with 
me were examined, and I found I bad the honour to be 











taken for a runaway student ; that did not 
me very greatly. Against my capabilities in reags 
writing, arithmetic, and singing, there was nothitg 1, 
be said, and yet the authorities hesitated. Nor was] 
greatly surprised that they did ; for it is not ye, 
usual for a man, who upon occasion could read api 
speak his six languages, to become a village schol. 
master. I doubt if, after all, I should have obtaing! 
the place, had there been any other candidates but my. 
self and a deaf tailor. 

My sound ears had the preference. 

“ Hark you, friend,” said the Examiner and Prog. 
dent of the High Provincial School Commission ; # yo, 
shall have the place, but, understand, provisionally, for 
one year, in the course of which we shall see if your 
moral conduct is approved of.” , 

My letter of provisional installation was duly de. 
livered to me, and with it a letter to the most reverend 
Pastor Pflock in Hard, who was to induct me into my 
office. 

I was as happy as a king —assuming that kings 
are in general happier than village schoolmasters. My 
dwelling in Hard was a ruinous barrack, as dirty as an 
uncleansed stable ; every window patched with paper, 
and my sitting room a gloomy den without a stove. 
The only stove in the place was in the scliool-reom, 
which was to be tenanted every day by me and sixty- 
five children, of both sexes. The garden was imopas- 
able from rubbish ; the three acres of land offered 
complete Flora Hardinensis, not a wild flower or 
weed growing in the whole country round but had its 
specimen there. Heavens ! here was room and verge 
enough for the spirit of reform to revel in. 

The most reverend Paster Pflock received me with 
severe dignity; gave me abundance of adviee ; and 
presented me the following Sunday after service to his 
congregation, with much solemnity, and many sharp 
warnings to my juvenile troop. 

Pastor Pflock was esteemed a most zealous and 
orthodox man, who thundered every Sunday against in- 
fidels and dissenters with the voice of a stentor ; pait- 
ed the terrors of hell every fortnight, and the joys of 
heaven once a-month ; and, once a-quarter, we had a 
vision of the last judgment. But, on the week days, 
and in common life, he was a common kind of mat 
enough, who was content to let the world wag as" 
listed, and troubled his head very little about the ssy- 
ings or doings of his peasants, provided the due offerings 
were made to his kitchen, and he was not forgottes # 
wedding feasts and echristenirgs. His flock was igho- 
rant, brutal, poor, and lazy ; almost every ene was ™ 
debt ; their agriculture was wretched, their method of 
rearing cattle as bad as possible, and their favounte 
amusements squabbling, fighting, and going to law. | The 
only thriving person in the village was the Schulze, whe 
also kept the publie house, and was a diligent fomenter 
of the quarrelsome and litigions propensities of his 
neighbours, by which he was a gaimer both ##* 
The very exterior of the village, the rows of miser- 
able cottages full of dirt and disorder, the boars, 
lumpish demeanour of the peasants and their wives, 
the rude audacity of the children, their ragged = 
dirty clothing, all convineed me that here was my *? 
pointed sphere of usefulness—here was I called: tol 
hour in my vocation in promoting the bappinese of #7 
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I danced for joy round the schoolroom ; no man who possessed any property of his own, howeyer 
jike-s fool, till the house shook again ! small, would take such an office. Instead, like my pre- 
- Phe poverty of the school fund obliged me to make | decessors, of accepting presents, or rather alms, from 


‘the necessary repairs at my own expense, if I would | the parents of the scholars, 1 gave away more than any 


haveitdone at all. Ihad the windows mended, and the | one else. No one knew what to make of me. Some 
walls whitewashed, and floors, tables, benches, and doors, | were of opinion that I was a fugitive from justice, 

v scoured ; dug up my garden, and planted it | a cash-keeper who had run away with his master’s 
with vegetables, and set my three acres in order with | money, or something of that sort. It was a mat- 
my own hands. I kept a goat in the stable for the | ter of course that people who rarely did or thought 
milk ; and I had common right of pasture with the | any good themselves should think no better of me. 
rest of the village. I was soon at home in my new | The pastor, however, gave a good character of me to 
abode. The reverend pastor himself was not cleaner or | the provincial school commission, though not without 
more comfortably lodged. The villagers stared, and | adding some strictures on the system of giving rewards 
seemed as much surprised at my orderly poverty as I | to the scholars, But, as giving is not so positively 
was at their nasty abundance. forbidden by the law as taking, 1 was confirmed in my 
office of schoolmaster for life. 








CHAPTER XI. 


CHAPTER X, 


BEGINNING OF THE REFORMATION, 


: LOGRES -FORMATION, 
As soon as I had arranged my dwelling to my PROGRESS OF THE REFO 


liking, I began my operations on the rising genera-| As soon as I was assured of my dignity, I lightened 
tion. They drove every day in and out of the school- | my task by dividing the school into classes, and mak- 
house like a herd of swine. I began by accustoming | ing the elder pupils assist in teaching the younger, and 
every child to salute me on entering by giving me his | by this method brought them all forward more quickly. 
hand ; and those who came with them dirty were dis- | For the poorest girls, I bought woul and knitting- 
patehed forthwith to remedy the evil at the spring be- needles, taught them to make use of them, and gave 
hind the house. Hands and feet I required to be as | them what they made for their own property, This 
clean as the face. Very few seemed to have any ac- | piqued the parents who were in better circumstances— 
quaintance with a comb. J desired they should all be | their daughters should be no worse off than their com- 
combed smooth before they came, and the little sa-| panions ; the knitting became general, and in time 
vages laughed in my face. The laughing I soon set- | was followed by sewing. A poor woman in the village, 
tled with the cane. I entreated the assistance of the | with whom I divided my salary, undertook the instruc- 
pastor, and begged him to preach to his flock on the | tion of the girls in needlework. In the space of a 
uses of cleanliness. His reverence opened his eyes wider | year, not only the dirty, but the torn gowns and jackets 
than usual—‘“ What has that to do with religion, | had nearly vanished from my schoolroom, In some 
schoolmaster ? Be so good as to mind your own busi- | few, indeed, the love of dirt and disorder seemed iradi- 
ness.” However, with the assistance of the stick, I | cable; like other diseases, it ran in the blood, and de- 
accomplished the combing also, The clothing now | scended from generation to generation, 
eame finder consideration. Here, nothing was to be! While the girls were making these advances in eivili- 
done by force. My pupils were all ragged—that I could | sation, their male associates were not behind hand. 
not help, but I insisted that the rags should be clean, | Reading, writing, and arithmetic, were diligently pur- 
I gave little prizes to those who came to school clean | sued ; and the diligence was rewarded by the relation 
for a week together—needles, knitting needles, scissors, | of stories of various kinds. It is ineredible with what 
knives, and other trifles, which I bought by the dozen | eagerness they would throng round ime, when, on a 
at the neighbouring fairs. The whole village, includ- | holiday or Sunday afternoon, 1 took my seat in the 
ing the parson and the Schulze, sneered at my inno- | fields, or woods, for this purpose. Every other amuse- 
vations ; but I pursued my own plan obstinately, | ment was readily forsaken for this ; and many, even of 
Human beings must be unbrutified before they ean | the grown-up lads, who had ecased to attend the school, 
be educated. With the help of these small rewards, I | never failed to join their younger companions on these 
produced a very considerable improvement in the course | oecasions, Sometimes | gave them a lessou in natural 











‘Pazzled the good people extremely. A village school- 
Master was generally the poorest where all were poor ; 


of the year among the youth of the village ; and here 
and there a few of the elders began to feel some shame, 
when the children themselves began to notice their dirty 
habits. As I passed through the village or the fields, 
the little ones would leave their play, and come to greet 
me with a smile, and offer their hands. They all liked 
me; they were afraid of my cane, pleased with my pre- 
uate and delighted to listen to the stories which I 
“metimes related to them. 

My liberalities made a wonderful talk in the village. 
In the first year 1 had really spent more than I re- 
tived. Two of the poorest, half naked children I had 

anew at my own cost, and these proceedings 





philosophy, or history, in geography, or a moral lecture ; 
but always in the form of a story. The young people 
thought they were only amused, while I was gradually 
undermining their prejudices, awakening their moral 
sense, and enlarging their views of the world, 

1 had not less satisfaction in the singing lessons 
which it was my duty, as schoolmaster, to give. I had 
some excellent voices among my scholars, and the viear 
choral of a neighbouring town assisted me with notes 
and exercises. My young flock got on exceedingly well ; 
but to amend the charch singing, where the elders were 
concerned, was more than I could accomplish, The 
whole strength of their lungs was brought, ipto play 
upon all occasions ; they seemed to make # conscience 
of never sparing them, J presumed to direct the atten- 
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tien of Pastor Pflock to this subject, and asked him to 
‘mse his influence with his worthy congregation that 
they should not bellow so unmercifully. 

“Eh ! what do you mean by that ?” said the Pastor. 
«| let every one give free course to his devotional feel- 
ings ; let them ery aloud, and spare not. Lukewarm 
singing, lukewarm Christianity, in my opinion.” 

Apparently he had communicated my ridiculous, 
my unchristian censure, as he called it, to his whole 
flock ; for | soon remarked that they roared more piti- 
lessly than ever, and eame out of church red-hot with 
their exertions, and as hoarse as ravens, 

I found L must be on my guard with these good 
people, with whom 1 was very evidently anything but 
popular ; and with my singing, sewing, washing, comb- 
ing, and story-telling, passed for an innovating, mis- 
chievous busy-body. For this judgment, I was not a 
little indebted to the pastor, to whom I was not sutti- 
ciently submissive ; and to the Schulze still more largely, 
because I never spent anything in his house, and pur- 
Joined, as le considered it, some of his customers, with 
my Sunday story-telling. 

[ might have experienced more active efforts of the 
ill-will of this last dignitary and his partisans, had I 


not been, in some measure, defended from them by the | 


warm attachment of the children, who never failed to 
give ne warning in time of any conspiracy against me. 
But what contributed more than all to keep me scathe- 
less from their malice, was a kind of superstitious belief 
in my powers of mischicf—a belief which, being first 


induced by the old women of the village, had found | 


ready admittance with all. 
They took me, in short, for a conjuror, or some- 


thing of the kind. To this wise conjecture, my extra- 


ordinary liberality, taken in conjunction with the sean- | 


tiness of my apparent means, might have partly contri- 


buted, and partly that [ had found out and frustrated | 
wore than one or two spiteful tricks intended to be | 
played on me. It happened several times that I received | 


a private visit from one or the other individual whose 
cow gave bad milk, or who had lost anything in house 
or field, to request that I would cut the cards, or make 
a spell of some kind, to discover the criminal. 
in vain thai I tried to reason them out of this preposte- 
rous folly, and refused the offered money. They re- 
mained firm in their faith, that “I knew more than IJ 
should.” Even iny poor three acres brought me under 
buspicion, because, from being the worst, they were now 
the best and most productive in the parish. Although 
every one with their own eyes saw, or might see, that 
the elder lads helped me in the cultivation of the land, 
avd the younger ones took it by turns to weed for ime ; 
although L offered them the plainest and simplest rules 
to obtain a like result with my own, they preferred 
their own solution of the enigma, “I knew more than I 
should,” “ the devil had a hand in it,” &e. 

I AAW that the elder part of the population were not 
to be converted. My best hopes rested on their chil- 
dren, who were in a great measure under my influence. 
I had done much in the course of five years, when a 
scandalous attempt on the part of the pastor threatened 


the destruction of my whole plans of reormation. One | 


day the pastor sent for me, received me with extraor- 
dinary and unusual civility ; and while I was endeavour- 
ing tg find out his motive for such an unexpected mani- 
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It was | 






festation, he surprised me by & ‘proposal to bestow o 
me in marriage a young person who lived in his hese 
in some dependent capacity. He promised a good ae. 
tion with her. I had no inclination to. listen tog 
repeat village scandal, but I could not be ignorant, they 
the girl’s condact was not. irreproachable, and. Page 
| Pilock knew it full well, Of course, I gave a direct and 
| immediate refusal ; perhaps I was somewhat too 
| From that time forward he never preached a serme, 
| without launching forth into invectives against al] 
| fligate imnovators and “ infidels.” If 1 had had apy 
doubt as to whom these thunders were directed, his 
looks would have speedily ealightened me and ever, 
| body else, but I despised them too heartily to take one 
| notice of them, By and bye, [ received notice that 
| complaints had been lodged against me with the Scho 
| Commission. I was charged with immoral conduet ; | 
| was untit to be trusted with the instruction of childres, 
1 demanded a hearing ; I demanded the names of ms 
accusers, which could not well be refused me ; and | 
| never rested till the accusation and its cause had beep 
‘traced home to Pastor Pflock. The motives for his 
extraordinary proposal were now clear enough, and] 
succeeded in making them appear so to the Commission, 
From bullying, the unworthy pastor descended to suppli- 
cation, that the business might not become generally 
knowr, lit transpired, nevertheless ; before many days 
were over, everything that had passed in the justice 
room was known to every man, woman, and child in 
Hard, In another quarter of a year Pastor Pflock was 
removed, and another, Pastor Bode, replaced him, 
The latter, a pious and excellent man, somewhat 
advanced in life, and well acquainted with the world, 
without being corrupted by time, supported me warmly 
in every attempt for the improvement of the people, 
| and laboured zealously in his own calling for tre object. 
Ile went from cottage to cottage to give adviee, warn- 
ing, help, and consolation. I grieve to say, he reaped 
but a scanty harvest with all his toil. His preaching 
| was not half so much attended or admired as Pthock’s 
had been, the customary ofivrings to the parsonage kit- 
j chen much scantier. The good people ot Hard main- 
tained stoutly that Pastor Bode * did not preach the 
right sort of religion ; he was half an infidel, he did net 
believe in hell,” &e. &e. And then they shook their 
heads, and sighed for the high-seasoned homilies of 
Pastor Ptlock, and the discourse usually ended with the 
ejaculation, “ Ah, he was the man, his was something 
like sermons! Hard will not see his like again im 


hurry! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE COLONY. 


About this time a certain Baron Von Lisecke pad 
a visit to Hard, on account of some forest land which be 
inherited in the neighbourhood, and which he wanted 
| dispose of aguin, as he did not mean to live in this 
of the country. The Government had declined. the 
purchase, because wood was not at all wanted here, 
_ there was no navigable river to aid in its disposal else 
'where. The Baron next offered it to the parish d 
lard, as the forest lay so conveniently at hand. Bot 
| the parish was poor and in debt ; it was not in any p= 
ticular want of wood; and if it were; 
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stealing it from the Baron’s forest to buying of him. 
The offer was refused, although he would have lowered 
hist frst. demand of nine to seven thousand gulders. 
The Baron was quite at a loss what to do with his new 
uitten. and went to ask advice of Pastor Bode, who 
wferted him to me as the person in Hard most likely 
to give him proper counsel. He came, and the thought 
aldenly oceurred to me to buy the wood myself. My 
was ready in a few mimutes. I[ could not bea 
igar, The Baron swore at the whole business ; he 
punted, above all things, to be rid of the trouble, and at 
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jatt declared that if 1 could find him a purchaser he | 
should have the wood for six thousand. I told him at 
once that I would buy it myself if he would accept the | 
half in ready money, and allow me reasonable time to 
pay the other half, with a moderate rate of interest. | 
He stared, first at me, and then at my naked school- | 
yom ; but people soon come to an understanding when | 
both parties mean to do so, The bargain was soon | 
sruck, and the necessary instruments drawn up. I 
drew my outstanding capital of four thousand guilders 
from my native city ; paid out of my pocket a yearly | 
sum equivalent to the interest of it, which, if you re- | 
member, I had destined for the support of my guar- | 
dian’s daughter, and the Baron received the promised | 
moiety immediately. 

The whole village was up in arms at the news of | 
my purchase. No doubt I was supposed to have found | 
the philosopher’s stone. I was laughed at for my folly, | 
nevertheless, and many rejoiced beforehand in the ex- | 
pectation that I had certainly over-reached myself in my | 
bargain. | 

The laughter did not very greaily disturb my 
equanimity. I hired wood-cutters, and a few experi- | 
«med makers of potash, bought tubs and cauldrons, 
lait furnaces for the calcining, and transformed the 
fine beech wood into potash. My projects extended 
themselves. One of my best friends in the village was 
& young man named Lebrecht, an active, intelligent 
fellow, who had often assisted me in the school. I now 
made it over to him entirely, with the income, such as 
it was, and procured a ratification of the appointment 
from the Commission. The only share I retained was 
the story-telling lesson, as it might be called. The | 





vhool-house I gave up entirely to my suecessor, and 
built a temporary abode in the forest, to be near my | 
vorkmen. I had cottages built for them also, which | 
coal be tenanted in winter ; and thus commenced a 
new mode of life, pretty much hike that of a settler 
im the back woods of America. The Harders shook 
their heads at my foolish undertaking, while one acre 
after another was changed into potash. In a year some 
hundreds of acres were cleared. My potash found a 
rapid sale, and thus the old, impenetrable beech forest, 
‘mugly packed in barrels, wandered to all parts of the 
‘orld. The half of the produee was more than suffi- | 





ent to pay the remainder of the purchase-noney ; the | 
was paid sooner than I expected, and I had — 

some capital in hand, and the land. | now set | 
work upon a more substantial dwelling for myself, 
vuh barns and outhouses. I bought cattle, laid out the 
m pasture and arable land, and so turned farmer 

™ ell as potash maker. In draining some part of the | 
meadows, I discovered a spring. In testing its fitness | 
Me domestic parpows, I found it was mineral, There | 


greatest was the litigious spirit of the people, 
went to law about everything. 
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is no other in all the country round, A new plan was 
quickly formed, I built this house for the reception 6f 
visiters, and advertised the healing properties of the 
spring in all the newspapers. It’ succeeded beyond all 
ny expectations ; the visiters were so numerous that in 
a few years I was obliged to add wings to the bathing- 
house. My eapital yielded me a high interest. - I por- 
tioned oif more than three hundred acres into small 
farms, and built houses upon them, for which I had 
lime, sand, and wood gratis, and every house had its 
tenant ready as soon as it was finished. I chose, in 
preference to all others, skilful artisans, who were either 


_ wanted by the water-drinking guests, or were not easily 


found in the neighbourhood, 1 took care that the 


leases should be sufficiently advantageous to the ten- 
ant, to give him a real interest in the success of my 


i was lawgiver as well as landlord, and my 
indulgence on some points and inexorable severity on 


colony. 


others, where the integrity of my colonists was con- 
cerned, were so well known, that my regulations were 
submitted to without hesitation, Look behind you, 


'dear Rodden, at those buildings, fourteen in number, 


which stand on the rising ground by the side of the 


forest. ‘That is my colony, 


CHAPTER XIII, 
THE NEW DIGNITY. 

Among the vearly visiters to the waters, some of 
the authorities of the land were occasionally to be found, 
to whom I became known. Tad I been dressed like one 
of themselves, my acquirements would certainly have 


| raised no astonishment, but in one clothed in the coarse 


garments of a peasant, they were esteemed something 
wonderful. I passed, moreover, for an opulent man, 
and these two circumstances procured my appointment 
as Schulze in Hard, on the death of the old one, in 
spite of all the ancient inhabitants could say against it. 
My new dignity gave me as much joy, as under other 
relations, the post of Prime Minister could have done, 
I was now in the position I had long desired, and my 
sphere of action exactly what I wished it to be. IT was 
no stranger to the ingratitude of the Harders, but what 
else was to be expected from a people so poverty-stricken, 
ignorant, lazy, and stupid? I must humanise then 
before L could look for hamaner and nobler feelings 
from them. 

1 immediately began to work out my projects, 
Pastor Bode and the schoolmaster Lobrecht were zeal- 
Even a Schulze, [ continued my 
narrative lessons to the youth of the village. It was 
too powerful an engine in my scheme of moral refor- 
mation to be neglected. Ei 


ous «4 -operators, 


Eight years’ experience had 
rendered me familiar with the chief sources of mischief 
in Hard, and | hastened to destroy them. One of the 
They 
I took upon myself to 
be attorney, in defiance of the attornies, and examined 


_ those local regulations which most nearly concerned my 
_ peasants, and were most fertile in stuff for lawsuits, A 
good many | pat an end to by amicable arrangement, 


and the number of my clients increased daily. My 
office enabled me continually to detect and frustrate the 
artifices by which provincial advocates often fermented 
and kept alive the foolish squabbles of the poor ignorant 
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people for their own advantage. This alone was an 
immeasurable advantage for the village. In the midst 
of all these official labours, something occurred to me 
of which I had certainly often thought, but never before 
felt—something which tarned my hea‘ for a time, and 
put an effectual stop to my reforimations. 

One day I drove a waggon myself with a freight of 
potash to Berg, a market town about twelve miles from 
Hard, and where my agent for the sale of it lived. In 





the waggon I had also a sack of beans, which fell from 
it as L drove into Berg. A lad who was passing directed 
my attention to my loss. I ran back, and hoisted the 
sack on my shoulders to replace it in the waggon. At 


that moment a very pretty girl, whose dress announced | 


her an inhabitant of Berg, came up with me. I do not 
know how I looked at her or how she looked at me, but 
I felt the strongest sensation I had ever experienced in 
my life. 
hat, and, encumbered as I was, I could not stoop to 
recover it. The beauty saw my embarrassment, and 
turning back with the best-hearted smile in the world, 
picked up the hat and gave it tome. To this day I do 
not know how | thanked her, or whether [ thanked her 
at all. The smile bewitched me so that I could think 
of nothing else, and am only surprised how I found my 
way to my agent’s. 

In the house of the agent a room was always reserved 
for me, because in my frequent journeys to and fro, I 
found it sometimes convenient to remain the night in 


Berg. I might as well have gone back this time, but I 
did not. 1 staid in the hope of seeing my little beauty 


again, and never left the window commanding a view of 
the main street till I was called to dinner. 

As | entered the room where the dinner was served, 
who should I see but the very object of my thoughts 
standing by the table ; she was evidently preparing to 
dine with us. The post of honour at the upper end was 
assigned to me, and the fair stranger placed herself 
opposite to me. Frau Diedrich, the agent’s wife, said 
something to me, to which I replied, good, they are 
exquisite.” “ Good heavens! how sorry I am you did 





not come last week,” exclaimed the good lady, “ we had | 
some much better.” “ Much better !” said [, bewitched. | 
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Passing by the kitchen, I saw my beauty, with 4, 
apron before her, busy over the fire, and the thérms. 
meter rose a little. She looked as if performing any. 
customed duty. In the evening, as I was sitting 
in my room, I heard something knocking like a knife @ 
a chopping board. I listened again, and recogmiiedt, 
sound of a detestable old harpsichord, with about: 
much tone as a tin kettle, and horribly out of tune ig, 
the bargain. Thinking it was one of Diedrich’s bg, 
amusing himself, I opened the door between, and ¢. 
tered abruptly. Lo, and behold! there sat the fi, 
maiden again, alone! and the room was evidently th 
one appropriated to her use for the time. She starte! 
and coloured at my unceremonious entry, and so did/, 
I seemed destined to appear before her in some awkwar) 
guise or other, Now the mischief was done, I cou 


_ only make the best excuse I could think of, and beg per. 
While I was staring like a booby, [ lost my | 


mission to try my skill at tuning the old harpsichord, 
She consented: I brought it into something like order, 
and was rewarded by hearing her play, which she dd 
with great taste and feeling. The tin kettle sounded 
like the musie of the spheres. She expressed some sur. 
prise to find me musical, and, afterwards, that I coakd, 
unlike most country people, speak of anything de 
than country matters. 

«« Are the country people all so learned with you, Mr, 
Schulze ?” asked she, with her gentle smile. 

I do not know what I answered. The smile oni 
the glance of her black eyes took away my breath and 
my senses for the time. The poor child seemed to have 
but little to amuse her in Diedrich’s house, for on mr 
asking her to walk out with me, she was ready im & mo- 
ment. The walk did her good: her features lost a cer- 
tain tinge of melancholy which I had admired as the 
greatest of charms till I saw the same features lighted ap 
with smiles, and then I found gladness best became 
them. At supper, she sat opposite to me again; and 
after supper, we went to the old harpsichord agam. 
This was too much. I never closed my eyes that night. 
The morning star found me as wakeful as the evening 
had left me. Lovers reckon by the stars, because thes 
hover in spirit above the earth while they are lovers. 
L fancied I must be ill, and so I told Diedrich, ani 


Frau Diedrich was talking about the carp, and I of the | made that the excuse for remaining the whole day 
black eyes of the maiden. The fair girl smiled, and | Berg. My dear little neighbour had abundance of com- 


looked down. 


passion for me, and did her best to amuse me. While 


“ Lieber Himmel Herr Schulze, I don’t think you | she sung to me, or talked or walked with me, the head: 


heard a word I said ?”’ said my hostess. 


lache I complained of left me, but my heart—#h, 


** Let the matter alone, wife,” said the agent, rising to | friend Roder! When I returned to Hard, on the third 


fetch his pipe. ‘ Herr Schulze is a learned man: he 
was star-gazing.” 

* Who is your new companion ?” I seized the first 
moment of asking, when the beautiful stranger had 
withdrawn. 

“She is no companion of mine,” replied Frau Die- 
drich ; * she is a poor girl whom my sister the Pastorinn 
Maller has brought up. My brother-in-law is lately 
dead, and my sister being obliged to leave the vicarage, 
has sent her to me till she is settled again,” 

“ Poor, is she? So much the better for me,” 
thought I, ‘ Then I may hope I am not poor. I am not 
more than three and thirty, and not so bad-looking.” 
But then I looked again at the delicate town-bred girl, 
and then at myself—a potash-maker, in my peasant’s 





bloase! My courage sank a hundred fathoms deep, 


day, I was absolutely miserable. I thought I was going 
to die, and I believe T made some verses to the moon! 
My official duties began to be terribly importunate, 
and, I am afraid, were very indifferently performed the 
week after my visit to Berg. On the other hand, I wa 
seized with a sudden zeal for beautifying my hous sm 
had many things done which had hitherto appeared 
me extremely superfluous. IT even bought an 
piano, which I found on sale in a neighbouring tow. 
This was hardly to be called a superfiuity, but I had wet 
felt inclined to cultivate my musical talents the whole 
eight or nine years I had spent at Hard with half the 
zeal as since my visit to Berg. The next time I drove 
over, I bestowed a little more attention on my dress, 
when I caught sight of the charch tower of Berg 
the pine wood, I could almost hear my heart be 
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Eke plensure at secing me again. 


Diedrich and his wife received me with their wonted 
oriiality, and their swect friend returned my awkward 
‘ng with a smile and a blush that looked almost 


he harpsichord wanted tuning again, and while I 

«as doing it, I mentioned my purchase of a new piano, 

a hope that I should here her play on it 

someday, and that was all I said. We went out to 

wadk, and among the thousand things we talked about, 

the thing I wished most to say was exactly what I did 
pot and could not say. | 

# Shall you be here again next week ¢” asked she, 
when she gave me her hand at parting. We were alone, 
and vet like an idiot, as I was, I could find no answer, 
tat-<“ On Thursday certainly,” as if [ had been talking 
only to Frau Diedrich. 

All the way home I had employment enough in 
qaarrelling with myself, and vowing in my heart to 
aoquit myself the ensuing week somewhat less like a 
simpleton. 

My home was no longer as it had been tome. I 
wandered through my colony. I looked at my own 
creation, on the testimony of a resolute purpose, resolutely 
pursued. I saw it was right, but it did not rejoice me ; | 
I could not look on my work and say “ that it was good.” | 
Beyond the right and useful, something was wanting, | 
something higher, and that lay beyond my power. My 
work wanted consecration ; as yet, in my little world, the 
* beautiful” was not! And the beautiful is everywhere 
the reflected light of Love ; when hallowing the earthly, 
it reveals itself to earth. 

This week that passed before I went to Berg again, | 
was certainly longer than the whole eight years I had | 
| 





spent in Hard. This time I found courage to say that 
the time had appeared immeasurably long sinee I had 
seen her, and she answered innocently, “ I am very glad 
when you come : 1 am so lost here. It is a pleasure to 
meet any one with whom we ean sympathise.” And 
lereupon we were both silent, perhaps, because T took | 
her hand and drew it within my arm, at these words ; 
a freedom 1 had never ventured on before. I did, how- 
ever, find courage enough, after a while, to say, that 
“I should have thought it more likely that she would 
find here and everywhere hearts only too ready to sym- 
Mthise with her’s,” to which she answered nothing, and 
J was as well satisfied that she did not. 

When we returned to the house, 1 invited Diedrich | 
and his wife to come over to Hard and look at my new | 
tuildings, “ That we will gladly,” answered he. “ L 
Want to give Miss Angusta a day's pleasure before she | 
gees back next week;” and here he handed her a letter | 
from his sister-in-law, her protectress, 

“And are you really going to leave us?” T asked 
het, as she sat at the old harpsichord in the evening. 

Her hands dropped into her lap—* 1 must, my fos- 
ter-mother has sent for me.” 

ithought I saw a tear sparkle through her long 
*relashes, and ventured to press her hand to my lips, 
then we parted for the night. 

On my return to Hard, Diedrich and his whole 
farnity accompanied me. And when I was once more 
“home, and saw that home lighted by her bright 
esence, sunshine and joy were in me and around me ! 
My work was hallowed by the breath of love. The good 





_ 





as if she did not understand me. 





Wa wedded to the beautiful, 
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Man's heart and hands can aceomplish great things 
in the stir and tumult of the world. Women is:power- 
less in its troubled strife, yet nobler in her weakness, 
because more alien to the mere earthly than man. She 
sanctifies him through her love, awakens in him the 
sense of the beautiful, and she alone has received from 
Heaven the gift of crowning his brow with the wreath of 
victory. For men ean never reward men for the strug- 
gle and the conquest. All that men can accomplish 
alone may be great, but it is loveless, just in its pur- 
pose, but austere in aspect, Man’s only exelusive work 
is red-handed war. Woe to that world where love is not! 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE HIGHEST FESTIVAL. 


I lodged my guests in the Baths, with @ private 
hint to the landlord and his wife to amuse and occupy 
Diedrich and his wife as much as possible, that I might 
keep Augusta exclusively to myself. Frau Diedrich 
was scandalised at the humility of my household arrange- 
ments, and could not understand why I did not “ live 
better,” as she phrased it. “I might easily do so,” I 
answered, looking at the only person to whom I was 
desirous of recommending my humble dwelling, “ but it 
{ will do without 
unnecessary necessarics, that I may have wherewith to 
supply the real ones,” 

Diedrich shook his head, and merely replied, “ Herr 
Schulze, you are a humourist.” But the beloved one 


is not necessary to my happiness. 


| looked on me with sparkling eve and kindling cheek. 


“ Where such spotless neatness reigns, whowould seek or 
* When health and 
contentment are the companions, who asks whether they 
sit at atable of beechen wood or mahogany ?—if they are 
served on earthenware, or from porcelain and silver #” 

I pressed the hand of my sweet advocate in silent 
gratitude, and led her through every part of my domain ; 
she had understanding and sympathy for all, and while 
her eves wandered over the wide spreading prospect, rich 
in fruit and promise, her heart seemed to swell within 
her, her eyes filled with tears—* This is heavenly,” she 
murmured, 

“ And will you forsake it then ?”’ said T; “ will it be 
heavenly to me when you are gone?” She was silent, 
“Oh remain, Where 
else would you be loved and cherished as you are loved 
and cherished here? Be mine! For me there is no 
happiness without you. You are an orphan; if I may 
hope to win your heart, who shall refuse me your hand 1” 

“It is true I have neither father nor mother,” said 
Augusta, and a shade of sadness crossed the clear heaven 
of her brow, like a white elond over the transparent 
depths of a summer sky. “ But I have made a vow to 
myself, and I will keep it, never to dispose of myself 
without the consent and approbation of a man whom I 
love and honour beyond others in the world.” 

* And who may the one so honoured be #” I asked, 
with a beating heart. * The noblest minded being on 
earth,” she replied warmly. “ My father’s death was 
sudden and most grievous. He had, though fram no 
fault of his own, ruined a young man who had been his 
ward; and yet this young man was the only person in 
the world who had compassion on his orphan child, He 
shared with me the little my father’s misfortunes lind 


desire other adornment ?” cried she. 
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left him, provided me with suitable protection, gave me 
an edueation—any good that may be in me is his work. 
I owe him every breath I draw, I honour him as my 
second father. Where to find him I know not, for, like 
the Providence that blesses us unseen, he has never 


been visible to my gratitude; two letters I wrote to_ 


him remain unanswered; yet my determination is unal- 


terable never to accept the hand of any man without | 


asking and obtaining his approbation.” 

“ And his name ¢” asked I, breathless with expecta- 
tion. “ His name is Engelbert.”  “ And yours is 
Augusta Lenz.” She looked at me with surprise. I 
took her hand and led her back into the house, into my 
study, and took from the drawer of my desk two let- 
ters which I laid before her. 

“‘ (food heavens, how did these letters fall into your 
hands, Mr. Schulze,” exclaimed Augusta, as she recog- 
nised her own hand-writing. “ J am Engelbert,” was 
all I could say. In spite of all I could do to hinder her, 
Augusta sunk on her knees before me, scized my hands, 
and covered them with tears and kisses. 

“Tet me, let me,” she sobbed, resisting my efforts 
to raise her. “How I have longed for this moment, 
when I could pour out my whole heart before my bene- 
factor, my only friend.” 

But I need say no more, my friend; you will guess 
how I answered, and how I sped in my wooing. From 
that moment began the real happiness of my life—a 
happiness that has never known pause or hindrance in 
its course, nor will, [ hope and trust, till the hearts ot 
both are stilled in death. 

You may perhaps be surprised that we did not 
become sooner known to each other, and yet the cause 
was very simple. My agent Diedrich had never called 
me by any other name than my official one, as the 
people hereabouts are wont to do, and Augusta, who was 
a stranger to Hard and its relations, had taken it for 
granted that “ Herr Schulze” bore only his family name, 
and no very uncommon one either, 

Whatever Frau Diedrich could 
irregularity of such a proceeding, I empowered my good 


say against the 


friend, Pastor Bode, to publish the banns forthwith. 
Augusta hal given me a double right, in admitting my 
authority as guardian to its full extent, to insist on her 
leaving Hard nomore. To the good woman who had 
charge of my bride, she wrote by my desire, ensuring 
to her the yearly sum she had hitherto received as the 
price of Augusta’s maintenance, and which she was not 
in circumstances to spare without inconvenience. Die- 
drich and his wife remained with Augusta my guests at 
the Baths. As bride, I invested her with the full 
authority of the future mistress, to order and arrange all 
within and without the house, according to her own 
pleasure. What a week we passed! second only in 
felicity to those we have known since. 

On the day of our wedding, my kind and gentle 
Augusta made her appearance, not in the extravagant 
and somewhat ridiculous finery of a town bride, but in 
the simple and unpretending costume suitable to the 
wife of a village Schulze—the guide and associate of 
peasants, over whom she claimed no other superiority 
but the undisputed and undispuiable one of greater 
knowledge and virtue. 

A fortnight after this, Pastor Bode joimed our 
hands at the altar, 


CHAPTER XV. 


A FORTUNATE MISFORTUNE, 


Augusta’s diligence and skill in domestic 
ments spared me many acare. Freed from all anviay 





for my private affairs, I could devote myself the tno 
entirely to the weightier duties of my office. 

I had been about two years married, when the te, 
rible day came which reduced all Hard to ashes, fi 
conflagration had its origin in some very usual but y. 
pardonable picce of carelessness, on the part of ome gf 
the inhabitants. All help was useless. The good: pes. 
ple of Hard stood by stupified and totally inactive 
while others from the neighbourmg villages were exert. 
ing themselves te the utmost to save their cattle an 
farming stock, There were not half a dozen ‘hens 
left standing. 

The blow was a heavy one; the people were to 
ignorant and lazy to be otherwise than poor ; the aid 
afforded by Government scanty, when measured by the 
want. The sufferers looked at one another in helples 
consternation ; the greatness of the calamity had rob 
bed them not only of their property but of their heads 
and their hands, such as they were. I alone did pe 
despair—nay, even saw ground for hope, from the very 
extent of the misfortune. All were now alike poor, 
They must work, if they meant to eat. 

As soon as it became a question of rebuilding the vil- 
lage, I delivered a memorial to the Government, ia 
which I endeavoured to prove that a great advantage 
might accrue to the community of Hard, if such e- 
changes were effected between the owners of the lands 
to fix every man in the centre; or nearly so, of his own 
portion. By this means, not only would the danger ¢é 
a similar catastrophe be considerably lessened, bat, what 
was of yet more consequence, a fruitful source of dispute 
and litigation would be cut off, by the comparative idle 
tion of the proprietors. My plan was approved of, and 
a commission appointed to effect the necessary excbanges, 
at the head of which I was placed, in spite of the mar 
murs and opposition of the Harders. The business a 
arranged at last, but not without considerable difiiealty; 
and every man’s portion of land brought within a ring- 
fence, The grand want at present was of timber for 
building. There was none fit for the purpose to be pre 
cured but from a considerable distanee, and consequently 
at an enormous price ; and many were the lamentations 
that Baron von Leseeke’s forests had not been purchased 
when he offered them ten years before. 

I now eaused the remainder of my timber to & 
felled, and sold it at the most moderate price, withest 
requiring immediate payment. The greater part Ish 
lowed to remain over for two years, without interest. | To 
many persons I advanced money. The Governmest 

did its part. For the poorest of all, liberal collections 
were made among the guests at the baths. in Jietle 
more than a year, the village rose from its ashes in stat 
tered dwellings, as you now see it. Asa furthers® 
curity against fire, I had public ovens built, apart from 
the dwelling houses ; better engines provided, ants 
well dug near every house. I had the water from ®Y 
own lands, and those of others situate on the 
conducted into one common channel, and directed & 
wari the waste common land. Here the great canal we 





divided intoa number ef smaller canals, pas-ing thromgh 
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the meadow §, the fertility of which was increased three- 
fold, by artificial inundation. The fields and gardens 
soon showed signs of improvement. Being im- 
y under the eye of the owner, they were more 
carefully cultivated, and much valuable time spared, 
sbich bad formerly been wasted in running from one 
watlving field to another. Poverty and necessity com- 
od. the greater part to economy beth of time and 
money. The public house in the village was less 
sisited. In my inn, I allowed neither wine nor spirits | 
to be sold. The widow of the former Schulze, who | 
dill kept the house im the village, abused me unmerei- 
fally ; but I obtained my object. Had she followed my 
sdviee, and arranged her house for the reception of the | 
sater-irinkers and bathers, she might have been a | 
much richer woman, for this house is often so full that | 
new guests are continually obliged to leave the place for 
want of lodging. 

It. is true that the greater part of the village is still 
in debt to me, but their other debts are nearly acquitted, | 
and this was the consequence of real misfortune. Our | 
village is the most flourishing and industrious, and | 
therefore the highest in credit in the whole country. | 
We have no more of lawsuits, and squabbling and | 
fighting are scarcely remembered amongst us. Many of 
my former scholars of both sexes are now themselves 
parents, and I may honestly assert are as warmly at- | 
tached to me as ever. Order and cleanliness greet the | 
eye and gladden the heart on every side. 

It may have contributed in some measure to this | 
happy change, that I remitted the interest of the sums 
owing to me to those who distinguished themselves the | 
year through in the neatness of their houses and per- 
tons, the cultivation and good order of their fields, and 
in keeping free from quarrels and litigation. By way 
encouragement to the rest, I made a gift of the whole 
capital due to me, to the three families who first worked 
themselves free from all other debt. 

Engelbert had proceeded thus far in his narration, 
when we were interrupted by Augusta. She looked like 
arose in its full pride of beauty, with all its buds elus- 
tering round. The infant was on her arm, the youngest 
boy clinging to her side, and the elder ones frolicking 
about her, What a morning grecting was there! I 
felt a child again among those happy children of nature. | 

The bell for church came up through the valley. We 
vent altogether, and [ shall not easily forget the effect 
of the hymn of praise sung in four parts by the nume- 
ras congregation. The address of the silyer-haired 
stor was worthy of the rest—earnest, simple, touch- 
ag—intelligible to all—practical for this life, yet teach- | 
ing to look beyond it. 

When the service was over, the whole community 
asembled under the lime trees. The Schulze spoke in | 
@ kind and friendly manner to several who addressed | 
him, and then, mounting a bench, read some Govern- | 
ment proclamations, and explained and cleared up some | 
misunderstanding respecting them. When this business 
"88 over, he pointed me out with his hand to the as- | 
sembly, and said—* I have here an old and dear friend | 
™ a visit to me; and as I wished to give him pleasure, | 
and also to make known to him those young people who | 

"e particularly distinguished themselves by their con- | 

smce our last meeting,’ I invite them all to “| 
and supper with me this evening.” 4 
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And here the Schulze read a long list of names frem 
a paper which he held in his hand : hereupon a genéral 
whispering, hand-shaking, and smiling teek place, and 
the assembly separated with joyous faces and sparkling 
eyes. The reverend pastor, the schoolmaster, Librecht, 
an intelligent, well-informed young countryman, possessed 
of considerable natural talent and an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, and the doctor and his wife, joined us at 
dinner, which, contrary to Engelbert’s usual custom, 
was very handsome, and had been prepared at the bath- 
ing-house. I never passed a happier evening, and 
have rarely listened to a better concert. Seven-and- 
forty voices, male and female, executed choruses and 
motells, from Grann, Handel, Rolle, and Hayden, with 
a purity of style and precision of tone that would not 
have disgraced a concert in the capital. Engelbert, his 
wife, and two elder boys, were among the singers. The 


| concert was given in the open air, behind the garden of 
| the bathing-house. The place seemed made for the pur- 


pose. A soft echo from the distant rocks sent back 
the harmony in magic sweetness ; the evening sun shone 
in full splendour on the fields, and broke through the 
trees on the broad grassy glade where we stood, chequer- 
ing its deep emerald with broad gleams of gold, and 


hovering like a glory round many a fair young head, I 
confess the whole scene had something inexpressibly 


touching to me. 

 ! and all this is the work of one man! thought I, 
gazing around me. And this man, who, wherever he 
moved and looked, beheld his own creation, and that it 
was good, stood there simple and unassuming among 
the rest, a peasant among peasants. When the ¢on- 


cert was over, I clasped his hand with heartfelt emotion, 


and exclaimed involuntarily, “ Thou art one of the 
really great in the rustic garb.” 

The evening closed with a dance in the large and 
handsome saloon of the dwelling-house.* Augusta was 


| my first partner, and a very charming one I found her ; 
_ and after her, some of the prettiest of the wives and 
‘maidens of Hard. Many of them danced exceedingly 
well, and did infinite eredit to the Frau Schulzin, 


who had been their only instructress, The venerable 


| grev-haired pastor, who mingled with his flock like a 


grandfather among his beloved children’s children, was 
not the least interesting person of the group. We sat at 
supper as chance or choice dictated. A fair young rustic, 


| who sat next me, entertained me very agreeably and very 


rationally—far more so than many a fashionable damsel, 
whom it has been my lot to meet in circles of far higher 
pretensions, has done since. 

As soon as my carriage was mended, and my servant 
in condition to travel, I left Hard. Engelbert, who con- 
sidered me as his guest in a house that belonged to him, 
would not hear of my offering any remuneration where 
I had lodged. I left his village, therefore, as his debtor, 
with what feelings of genuine admiration and respect, | 
need not describe to you. You have now the history of 
iny second Millionaire (continued Councillor Von Ro- 
dern), deduce what advantage you can for the point in 
dispute, 

Even those among us whe had defended Morn’s misan- 
thropy could not deny that Engelbert had had fully as 


much cause for hostility to society in general ; and con- 





* A common practice in Germany. 
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fessed that with the same views of social evil, he had | world, and reformed it, He made war on the erre, 
been no self-indulgent Morn, but an unwearied benefactor | but not on the erring. Pity that there are not a few 
of his kind, Yet they were unwilling to give up the | more Engelberts in the world! But. the greater pert 
cause, but defended Morn, as Rosseau has beed defended, | of our world reformers like the theory far better they 
on the score of the exeessive susceptibility of his temper. | the practice. They can eulogise virtue freely, but hiy, 
“ To speak more plainly, he was a vain man, or, as the | no courage for the practice of it. They are thethselyes 
phrenologists would say, his approbativeness was strongly | fettered by the very follies and prejudices against whieh 
developed”, said Von Krachen smiling. “ Henee he was | they cry out so lustily. They are weaklings withgs 
easily deceived, and the often deceived man is inevitably | heart for that truth and nature they so loudly 
a mistrustful man. With less judgment than imagina- | and hug the chain while they contemn the slavery, Or, 
tion, he was often as much mistaken in himself as in | if they make a sacrifice, they will have counter sacrifiogs ; 
others, adopted opinions upon insufficient grounds, and | praise, honour, popular applause. How many would like 
drew general inferences from particular cases.” | to put themselves in Engelbert’s place, act the reforme’s 
} 








Engelbert had both head and heart in the right place, | part, instead of declaiming it; bear all that was repul- 
and did not abandon a general principle because of a| sive in it, bear to be misconstrued and mis 
trifling failure in peculiar instances. Many lament and | and never once ask will the world applaud the action! 
complain of the perversity and corruption of the world, | And till people are found willing to do this, take By 
Engelbert hated the corruption, but he did not whine | word for it, though the preachers may be many, the 
over it. He attacked it boldly within his own little | converts will be few. 





THIS IS LIFE. 


Across the monntain path, I saw a stately troop wend by; , And this is glory: this is life! forgotten thus how soon! 
The muffled drums rolled slowly forth a solemn sym- I “— and sought the new-made grave beneath tught 
hony; | silvery moon; 
A colder ley upon his bier with trophies o'er him spread; | A dark plumed head beside it bowed in secret and alone— 
I heard the distant booming gun when they interred the | A youthful warrior there gave vent to many a heart-wring 
dead. groan. ; 


Across the mountain path, full soon the glittering band | And this is glory? this is life? proud man will fight his 
P si P 


returned ; | way eal 
Whilst clashing music gaily rang with penonsall unfurled; | With heavy heart, but dauntless mien, and outward brave 
Free speech and roving eves had they, and there seemed | display ;— 

nought to tell The devastating storm may shake the sturdy forest tree, 
The mould had just been thrown on one they all had loved | But with rich summer foliage clad, no blighted boughs we 

right well. see. C. A. M.W. 





THE FOOD-RIOTER BANISHED. 


“* Fellow, you have broken onr laws!’ 

“* Yes, your honour; but not until your laws had broken me.’ 
“*Sir, that’s nothing to the point.’ 

“*No, your honour—nothing whatever.’ "—Justice made Easy. 














W ELL, sorrow is a simple word, “ An’ maun I leave them helpless now, 
All meaningless and dead When maist my help they need? 
To him who hears the famish'd ery, And maun I dree a felon’s doom, 
“Oh, Father, give us bread!” Wha ne'er did felons deed ? 
It scares lean Labonr from its seat; “T dinna grudge to leave a Jand 
A fiercer form is there; _ Whaurin I daurna be; 
Now, Misery waits so biddingly, But, oh, I mourn yon drearie hame, 
Handmaiden to despair. Wi' a’ that’s dear to me. 
“Save well at noon,” the wise one says, “*T was there, in timorons infancy, 
“Ye'll better fare at night ;” My foot first tonched the soil, 
And where there’s anything to save, That mair than thirty seasons saw 
The wise one’s very right. My willing arm toil. 
Well, Mary saved! Oh, many an hour “ Although J held anither's plew, 
She stole from rest and sleep, Or sow'd anither'’s grain, 
To sew and save the o’erworn weeds I gied a benison as leal 
Her skull could scarcely keep. As if they'd been my ain. 
She saved the morse] from her lip “T watch'd and blest the infant briard, 
To still the bairnie’s din ; In morning glory spread, 
The Kirk seat-rent, the beadle's fees, And blest the bonnie dew that set, | 
She saved, for “ fear o' sin.” In pearls, ilka mead. 
She sought, and saved ilk kindly thought ‘* We saw it wave in stately ranks, 
That near her boson came; ° Our gowden fields pars By 
And held it, hoarded in her heart, Each stem a sturdy warrior 
To welcome “ father” hame. To vattle famine doun. 
She croon'd the cradle lullaby “T saw it pass our breadless door, 
Sae sorrowfully sweet, An’ borne unto the sea, 
"Tween sob and sang, “ He'll come ere lang, A father’s fury rieve my heart— 
Oh, bairnies, dinna greet!” How could it ither be?” 
Ile never came. Yon dowie law! Well, patience is a silly word, 
If lawfa’ deeds they aes So meaningless and dead, 
Whan mongers fatten at their will, To hin who hears the sickening ery, 
An’ puir folks left to dee. “ Oh, father, give us bread!” 
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THE BED OF DEATH. 


A FRAGMENT, 


feom is darkened ; not a sound is heard 
the clear, cheerful chirping of the bird 
Whieh sings without the window ; or the bell 

‘sh sounds a mournful peal—a last farewell. 


“pd she is there, or was; her spirit’s home, 


far beyond this world of sin and gloom. 
aed b= wroteon of the parting breath, 
And wiped her brow, and closed her eyes in death, 


_Oh, she was beautiful in health’s bright time ! 


Full of the radiance of her golden prime : 

Eyes deep and full, and lips which spoke to bless, 
And ¢heeks which blushed at their own loveliness, 
And earnest downcast glances part revealing 


The thoughts which lay within, and part concealing. 


She knew no guile, and she feared no wrong : 
Who trust in innocence are greatly strong. 

As some deep stream, reflecting in its course 

The pure and limpid clearness of its source, 

So her chaste spirit, formed in God's own light, 
Pure as a southern sky, and not less bright, 

A tender, loving ministrant was given 

To raise the soul from earth, and lift to Ieaven. 
From week to week she faded: day by day 

We watched her spirits droop—-her strength decay ; 
We scarce could deem that one so young and fair 
Should pant for purer light—celestial air! 

And still we dared to hope. ‘The hectic hue 
Which tinged her checks made ours brighten too. 


ee 


We thought of death, but deemed the Reaper’s hand 
Removed the weeds, and let the flow’ rets stand. 
And she the fairest! could he touch a form 
Radiant with life—with hope’s deep pulses warm ? 
Vainly we dreamed, and bitter was our pain, 
And griefs but vanished to recur again! 
° * ° * * 
Come near, come silently : the room may tell 
The simple tastes of her we loved so well— 
The ‘* Poet's corner,’’ once so fondly styled ; 
The harp, which many an idle hour beguiled ; 
The old, old books of legendary lore, 
O’er which, in summer hours, she loved to pore ; 
And all those thousand nameless charms which skill, 
DBiended with fancy, fashions at its will. 
And proofs of fond affection, too, are there, 
And tender tokens of a mother’s caro— 
That eare to which the higher task was given, 
Of puinting from earth's sunny dreams to leaven, 
* * * 6 a 
Come near, come silent!y—ere yet the grave 
Closes o'er one we fondly heped to save. 
llow changed, and yet how lovely !—meekly there 
IIer small white hands are folded, as in prayer. 
O! who that ever heard that dying strain 


Could think te mingle in the world again! 
* ’ ° * ° 


J, D. 





JAMES V. OF SCOTLAND, 


RECEIVING THE NEWS OF THE BIRTH OF HIS DAUGHTER, MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, ON IIS DEATH. 
BED, AFTER HIS DEFEAT IN BATTLE, 


BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL, 


Tig lay upon his dying bed, 
Broad Scotland’s luckless lord— 
Who rode that morning to the fray 
With many a mountain horde : 
With Highland chief, and steel-clad knight, 
And yeoman stout and proud, 
’Mid clangour of ten thousand swords, 
And trump and pibroch Joud. 


_ Tle lay within a clay-built hut, 

And moaned around his head 

The night wind from the Battle Field 
That sighed around the dead ; 

And doleful voices with it came 
Of great and yarious woe ; 

The shriek of madden’d agony, 
The piteous sob, and low. 


Then loudly sounded up the glen 
A trumpet’s jocund voice ; 
Came it to cheer on dying men, 
Or bid the dead rejoice ¢ 
An awful mockery it seemed 
When death and blood lay round ; 
Yet mid jest and caroling, 
On came the joyous sound. 


“ Cheer thee, my sire !"’ a chieftain cried, 
Defaced with dust and toam— 
** A child was born to thee this day ! 
A child smiles on thy home ! 
A Hope hath dawned upon our land, 
A star shines through our woe ; 
Be reconciled again to life ! 
Thou ’st yet a joy to know.’’ 


“ Stand back, stand back !’* the dying king, 
In thrilling accents, said ; 

“ Talk not of joy to one who feels 

_ The heart within him dead ! 

Stand back ! for thou hast crushed my hope, 
The only hope I knew ! 

The scerets of the time unborn 

My dying eyes review. 





‘* My only pleasure was, to think 
That, like this mournful wind, 

I passed from this rough, troublous world, 
And left no trace behind— 

That fortune held within her power 
Nought loved, nought born of me, 

To curse with ill-starred gifts, or hunt 
With wild malignity. 


‘¢ Would I could wrap within my shroud 
This scarcely living thing, 

And look upon God's face, and ery, 
‘ My child with me I bring!’ 

The early dead are early blest— 
Sprung from a fated race 

Is she whose birth thou tell’st me of, 
With smiles upon thy face. 


‘‘ Child of my sorrows! of my woo 
The heiress bright and fair— 

Joys that I knew not thou shalt know, 
And more than my despair. 

Thy wrongs and sins let men record, 
Thy charms surpass’d by none ; 

May’st thou find God more merciful, 
My lost, forsaken one ! 


‘* Much tempted, sorely punished, thou 
Adown the cat’ ract’s wave, 

Thou go’ st, the brightest, saddest freight 
Ere charter’d for the grave. 

I see thy danger, nor can warn ; 
God spares thee not thy guide ; 

Thy flower-deck’d masts and gaudy sails 
Upon the tempests ride! 


** I’ve not a prayer for thee, my ehild* 
My soul is numbed with wee. 

Thy birth comes o’er me like a curse 
The last e’en I ean know! ”’ 

Then, turning from the weeping crowd 
In dull ond enid denpaly, 

He laid his face against the wall— 
A lifeless corpse waé there ! 
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RUSSIA’S INTERNAL LIFE, 


Mrstery is, according to the constitution of the human 
mind, the strongest incentive to curiosity; and as a ne- 
cessary sequence, Russia, her state and doings, are objects 
of, ceaseless, ever-increasing interest to the rest of 
Europe, in proportion to the depth and impenetrability of 
the veil with which her present ruler has surpassed all 
his predecessors in dexterously wrapping round her co- 
lossal form. Even at this moment, the most contra- 
dictory reports are in circulation respecting the warlike 
gatherings, which, according to some, are noiselessly as- 
sembling towards the Prussian and Austrian frontiers, 
(and which, if we credit this on dit, has already excited 
the watchful observation, and even inquiries, of both 
Cabincts,) while, on the other hand, travellers are not 
wanting who affirm the whole an invention, and protest 
to having proceeded from Warsaw to Cracow, without 
encountering larger bodies of Russian military than the 
usual frontier Watch Poits! And yet, not only private 
letters, but the Posen Gazette, depict the aspect of affairs 
as threateningly warlike, and confirm the assertion, made 
some time since by the Constitutionne!/, that the naval, no 
less than the land forces of Russia, are being placed on a 
footing of unusual activity ; that the docks in Sebastopol 
contain several steam frigates in a state of great forward- 
ness ; that the workmen in the arsenals are employed by 
night as well as by day; and that the Imperial foundries 
are busied with the preparation of vast quantities of 
bombs and cannon balls. But, after all, let other nations 
talk and conjecture as they may, the veil, if even mo- 
mentarily blown aside by some casual and accidental 
breeze, hangs on the whole so motionless and impene- 
trably dark over the face of Russian polities, that not 
even a wandering scrap of information, which might per- 
chance reach the subjects of Nicholas through foreign di- 
plomacy, is suffered to mect their eye. A curious and 
instructive proof of scrupulous adherence to the Russian 
principle, that, to its subjects, ‘‘ ignorance is bliss,’’ was 
evinced in the recent erasure by the St. Petersburg cen- 
sorship, of a so wholly inoffensive piece of intelligence as 
the quotation from a French newspaper, that a treaty of 
commerce had been concluded between France and 
Russia! Yet even this was deemed by the Imperial 
Censor an unwarrantable breach of diplomatic secrecy. 
Nor do those in other countries, who can boast having 
intimate friends or relatives residing in St. Petersburg or 
Moscow, fare a whit the better as to intelligence trom 
that terra incognita, since they are unable to form, far 
less to convey, an idea of any political contingency, or to 
draw a conclusion of aught to come, by analogy, with 
what is past. Nay, it is even asserted that, with excep- 
tion of the very few initiated, (and dearly is the honour of 
a confidential position purchased, with the danger of a 
trip to Siberia, should any stray piece of intelligence—of 
whose escape they mayhap know nothing—be laid to the 
charge of their negligence or loquacity,) it is eonfidently 
asserted, that the inhabitants of St. Petersburg itself 
are not only profoundly but contentedly ignorant of all 
that passes, either in the Cabinet or the Provinces, and 
receive, with a perfect and unquestioning faith, whatever 
the Jmperial Gazette is pleased to announce, should it 










even be the complete annihilation of the 
the very moment when unusually large levies 
less believing nations to suspect a conqucred people g 
not require a reinforced army to receive their er 
Under such circumstances, foreigners must rejoice, when, 
like Parnell’s hermit, either “ books or swains ” come jy 
their way, from whom they may learn something of this 
‘‘ world from which they are shut out;’’ and as the latter 
are, generally speaking, anything rather than comnma). 
cative, (as those who could tell, will not, and those who 
are willing, cannot, ) books prove, after all, the surest as 
well as most abundant source whereat to slake our thirg 
for Russian information. Of those, modern times hare 
been tolerably prolific. ‘‘ Russia, in 1839,’’ by le Mar. 
quis de Custine, has excited too much discussion, and 
been too widely circulated, both in the original and trap. 
slations, to be more than adverted to here; and, despite 
the furious attacks which have been made on his state. 
ments, and the mistakes or exaggerations which have been 
occasionally proved against him, the impartial critic mus 
still allow that successive attempts to explore the dark 
secrets of the ‘‘ chambers’? of Russian ‘‘ imagery’’ have 
shown ‘‘greater,’’ rather than less, ‘‘ abominations” 
than he reveals. Among the latest writers on Russia, 
none has assumed a more dignified and credible—because 
moderate, and yet nobly fearless and decisive—style than 
the author of a deeply-interesting publication, which 2p 
peared in 1846, under the title of ‘‘ Russia’s Internal Life, 
or the Thirty-Three Years’ Experience of a German in 
Russia ; 3 vols.; Brunswick, 1846.’ No one can read 
the book without acknowledging it as one of the most re- 
markable productions on the subject. The author bas 
striven, and not unsuccessfully, to redeem for the result 
of his personal observation the defect of anonymous 
authorship, (the motives for which are neither difficult 
to divine nor to appreciate,) by the production of docs- 
mentary and other collateral evidence in support of his 
assertions. In the preface, he addresses himself to his 
countrymen in the following terms :—‘‘ The kindliness of 
my greeting would flow freer and fuller, were it me 
troubled by the thought that the holiest sentiments and 
feelings, which fain would throw themselves warm and 
glowing into the arms of our common fatherland, canné 
reach you, except tamed aud despoiled of their native fire. 
Yet, let me simply remind you of the fact that, even @ 
early as 1752, a Russian remonstrance was able to giv? 
its death-blow to a Frankfort journal! Learn, then, # 
know the principles as well as power of the land, whew 
rustling pine, and whispering birch forests, are forbiddes 
to speak of what occurs under their shade !—who? 
orators laud absolution and serfship, and exalt the monster 
fanaticism, until it ean hide its horns in the clouds, #8 
fasten its talons in the earth. Be on your guard, dear 
fellow-countrymen! Man travels by day, but cee 

rolis onward in darkness! Russian blasts breathe & 
struction to every bud and blossom of German growth - 
I speak the truth! Let the warm affection which 
tates this address assure to me your believing receptics 
of my statements.” ‘The author proceeds to depict oe 
Northern Colossus under three distinct aspects. Ve 
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1 commences with laying in a bold priming, in which 
the main colours of the future portrait are pretty dis- 
discoverable, and in which he calls upon all 
but specially adjures his countrymen, to note his 

se yoice, as being more than any other free nation, 

‘ad by self-interest to watch the approaches of so for- 
gidsble s neighbour, and build up, betimes, a rampart 
«4 his encroachments. He then enters on a pretty 
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him. And assuredly no acknowledged defective finish 
ever suggested the thought to Alexander's successor, to 
banish those true and speaking likenesses from his palace ! 
The Marquis de Custine’s work produced, as might 
naturally have been foreseen, a great sensation, and the 
German-Russian, as well as native Russian, sparrows 
fluttered and chirped with loquacious astonishment, as if 
some horned owl had suddenly emerged from his nest, 


“dacsive discussion of the various authors who have | and sitting down, in full day-light, on a lofty oak, had re- 
ten respecting Russia, whether natives of the Empire | lated all that his piercing eyes had detected in the dark- 
ae foreigners, and takes decided part with the Marquis | ness ; while in St. Petersburg itself, alarmed whisperings 


je Gustine, whose portraiture he identifies as correct in 
aif the main features ; and after strong animadversiens 
om “Gretsch, Grimm, Tolstoi, & Co,,’’ (the opponents of 
the Marquis,) enters into a lengthened critique on the 
censure of a later German Reviewer, who had pronounced 


the credibility of the Marquis as shaken, if not annihilated, | 


by the counter publications of Gretsch, whose sweeping 
denials of some facts, and attempted, though seldom suc- 
cestful, sarcastic irony respecting others, the author of 
“ Russia’s Internal Life,’’ finds as contrary to sound ar- 
gument as to good taste. One quotation may serve to 
show the author’s sentiments on this head:—‘‘ Once more 
(says he at page 16,) our German valleys are resounding 
with the old distich :— 
‘The Pope, the Devil, and the Russ, 
Again in Germany are loose.’ 

Ought I not, then, to lift my voice too in aid of truth ? 
Do not thirty-three years’ experierce warrant, no less 
than enable me, to pay this just tribute to my native 


land? JI have known the Russian Empire in her times of | 


danger and of triumph. J have witnessed her periods of 
airancement and of retrogression. And though I cannot 
speak as an eye-witness of those days of political caprice, 
when, under Paul I., the phrases, ‘ stumpnose,’ and 
‘baldhead,’ were banished from Russia’s vocabulary, I 
can .bear witness to a time when the words, ‘nature, 
philosophy, liberty, republic, and revolution,’ gave such 
dire offence, that the censor expunged, and the orator 
shrunk from using them ! 


| 


| 
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| 
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“But Europe has not long since received a portrait of | 


Russia from the pencil of a Frenchman. ‘The artist is 
the Marquis de Custine, and all, even superficially, ac- 
quainted with Russian physiognomy, must acknowledge a 
striking resemblance to the gigantic original. I, at least, 
recognised the likeness at a glance ; and had the well- 
known features been sketched with charcoal on a mud 
wall, I must have exclaimed, that is Russia! What 
though closer examination may compel the observation, 
the complexion is rather high or rather pale ; what though 
the colours used to pourtray the social Jandscape may now 
be too thick, now too thinly laid on, still it is a strikingly 
like portrait, and that not of what Russia might or ought 
to be, but, as it gives out, of what Russia is. The true 
merit of a portrait does not depend on its gilded frame, 
® sumptuousness of the costume, nor even the scientific 
of its colouring, but on the accuracy of its 

likeness to the original. The portrait gallery of Russian 
» painted at the Emperor Aloxander’s desire, by 

the English artist, Dawe, betrays, when closely examined, 
Mech coarseness of execution, and many an inequality of 
mrface ; yet when viewed in the properl ight, and from 
the due distance, each spectator is tempted to imagine 
the Generals as they lived and moved, drawn up before 
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floated about, as if he* were re-risen from the dead whom 
Russians fear no less than writing described as,— 
** Na pole, on perwoi,”’ 
(‘‘ First and chief in the battle field.’’) 

‘“*The general interest with which Custine’s book was 
received, and the avidity with which it was read, both in 
France and Germany, induced a translation into the latter 
language, and the newspapers had already announced the 
German edition as to be had in all circulating libraries, 
when a report was circulated that the Russian counsellor, 
D’etat Gretsch, was appointed to travel through France 
and Germany, in order to disprove its statements. The 
journey took place, but not the disproof, at least not in 
Paris, where it would have been most in place ; and that 
for the alleged reason that the Marquis de Custine’s book 
was already forgotten in the French capital when the 
Russian counsellor reached it! The appearance of a 
second edition relieved the French author from the onus 
of rebutting this disparaging report, and the deeply-mor- 
tified Gretsch left the intractable Parisians to bestow the 
valuable gift of his contradictions on the more teachable 
Germans. It must, therefore, have been peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to the honest defender of Russia’s maligned 
honour, to find Germans quite as difficult to convince as 


Parisians.” As criterion of the probable fairness of the 


contending testimonies, our author states, (at page 35,) 


‘‘ We need but to reflect, that, even under the mild sway 
of the Emperor Alexander, Gretsch received a strong 
personal lesson on the danger incurred by uttering one 
single word which runs counter to the sentiments held 
by government ; that he was, moreover, aware of the ex- 
pulsion of his intimate friend Bulgarion for an offence of 
the tongue, as well as of Counsellor C "s imprison- 
ment ina fortress, for having (whilst holding the office 
of Censor) admitted one single number of Brockhan’s 
Conversation Lexicon into the Empire, in order to judge 
of the conscience with which this same Gretsch can trumpet 
forth in the ears of Germany, that freedom of thought and 
speech is as great in St. Petersburg as in Berlin or Lon- 
don!’ Let him put it to the proof! Let him avow openly 
—as Gans once did from his Professor’s Chair in Berlin, 
‘‘Gentlemen, the French Revolution was an unavoidable 
necessity !’’—and where would we find the Russian Coun- 
sellor of State before the year was out? In his present 
post, or hunting the sables? Can he complain of injus- 
tice, then, when a German journalist exelaims, ‘ May 
Russia never boast a better advocatus diaboli than he ’ 

The coup de grace having been thus bestowed on the 
Russian antagonist of the French Marquis, our author 
enters on a lively episode, entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
East Prussia,”’ where evil impressions of Rassia assailed 
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him even before crossing its sinister border ; and he ex- 
patiates with brotherly affection on the loyal and patriotic 
sentiments which he everywhere met, among the German- 
hearted inhabitants of that frontier land. Proceeding 
onward towards Russia, by way of Poland, he, as might 
be expected, pauses a moment to express a kindly sym- 
pathy for the subjection and present hopeless prostration 
of that ill-fated country. Chapter iii. describes his jour- 
ney to St. Petersburg, and the motives which led to his 
final establishment in Russia. His first initiation into 
Russian manners might, indeed, we should think, have 
well rendered very powerful arguments needful to produce 
such a resolve. It is thus described, (p. 105.) ‘* Where 
amI? Oh, the reply is sufficiently furnished by the ap- 
pearance of a posse of Cossacks round my carriage, who 
conduct it, sabre in hand, as if escorting a dangerous eri- 
minal to the Douane. At a short distance from the 
dwelling of the Inspector of Customs stood two young 
Russian officers, apparently occupied with some very 
amusing subject of conversation, for they were laughing 
immoderately. Full in their view, a couple of soldiers were 
belabouring a motionless object before them with platted 
thongs of leather. ‘The strokes followed each other with 
the rapidity and regularity of clock-work, and I, in my 
simplicity, conjectured the object of this tanning process 
to be a grey goatskin, which the soldiers were thus trying 
to limber, and which they had, or it seemed, spread for 
that purpose on a block of wood. How long they might 
have been so occupied before my arrival, I cannot say, but 
about ten minutes after the clock-work ceased playing, 
and I was amazed to perceive the supposed block of wood 
set itself in motion, and creep towards one of the 
laughers, who received it with a vigorous kick! I now 
learned from a byestander that this was a Dentschnick, or 
soldier, in the service of an otficer, who had been guilty of 
the unpardonable offence of forgetting to carry his master’s 
smoking pipe to a neighbouring house ; in consequence of 
which, the officer had been necessitated to fetch it him- 
self ! 
the poor wretch, which was now red with blood ; 
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stood a non-commissioned offiecr in a stooping posture, . 
carbine placed horizontally on each shoulder, 
which a number of others were piled before and 
while a corporal stood by, and occasionally shoved ty 
instruments of torture backward or forward, to resto 
the equilibrium. Iwas directed to a door at the e. 


tremity of the stable. I entered, and perceived fou, 
officers engaged at cards. I proceeded into an jinge 
room, where my dinner was served. When it was dig 
cussed, I prepared to return to my lumbering vehicle, bg, 
found the tortured soldier lying at full length on the steps 
which led from the stable to the sitting apartments, wiz) 
all the carbines seattered around him. He was uwnabje 
to stand. His shoulders were so swollen that it was pet. 
ceptible through his uniform, and he fell over at every 
attempt to bring himself to an upright position. ‘ He has 
been already two hours under this martyrdem,’ whispered 
the German innkeeper to me. ‘ He must sink under it, 
and his Captain has most likely forgotten him in his 
game.’ Some of the hussars spoke to the host ; I asked 
what they said, and learned they were urgig him to 
apply to their officer in favour of their comrade, ‘But 
it is no business of mine,’ observed the innkeeper ; ‘ be- 
sides, the Captain is very passionate.’ ‘ Were he Bel- 
zebub himself, we must try,’ cried I, returning to the 
sitting rooms ; and with mine host for interpreter, I r- 
lated what I had just seen, and implored a termination of 
the punishment. ‘Who are you” demanded the Cap- 
tain. I gave my name and rank. ‘Since you are a 
foreigner, then, what right have you to meddle! Cor- 
poral, bind the brute to a tree if he will not stam, 
Indignant at this brutal disregard of my request, | mut- 
tered in French, regardless whether I were understood or 
not, ‘ Il ’est affreux que ce n’est que le Russe qui ait le 
droit de solliciter pour un malheureux!’ ‘ Comment 
osez vous parler ¢’affreux,’ shouted he with vebemenee. 


_ When I was in Koningsberg, Count de X. had given mea 


What I had taken for a goatskin was the shirt of | 
and yet | 


not a cry of pain, not even a convulsive tremor, no at- | 


tempt to obtain mitigation or cessation of punishment. 
Was this, then, a man, or an automaton?’ It was one 
of those indomitable beings, a slave! ‘The sluggish ox 


will be roused to rage and resistance by the first blow of | lighted to make your acquaintance ! 


the mallet on its brow, but this bleeding wretch crawled 


| 
{ 


paper with these words, ‘Should you chance upon ay 
difficulties in your journey, shew this; in our country 
protection is never superfious !’ I now, therefore, quietly 
drew this sheet of paper from my pocketbook, and handed 
it to the captain. No sooner had he glanced his eyeovet 
it, when he started up, exclaiming, ‘ Why did you a& 


tell me at once to whom you were going? 1 am & 


Corporal, let te 
| fellow at libe ty ; he can go to the village!’ And thes 


to utter his thanks for a merciful punishment at the feet | turning to me with the blandest of smiles, he continued : 
| ‘You will surely spend the day with us? The weathers 


of his termentor! What a docile animal is man! 

‘* ] was then bona ile within the boundaries of Russia ! 
I could no longer doubt it! and my not wholly iron 
nerves responded somewhat painfully to the conviction. 
I had been hungry, but appetite was banished by the 
scene | had just witnessed, and as a German recom- 
mended to me an inn some six miles in advance, kept by 
a native of Courland, I resolved to proceed. My trunk 
was not opened. My effects remained unexamined. The 
custom-officer felt more pleasure in gazing on the coun- 
tenance of William IJI., impressed on a shining Prussian 
dollar, for which he beld out his hand with the most com- 
placent naiveté. Having reached the inn to which I had 
been directed, I deseended from my carriage, and leaning 





uninviting, and to-morrow my own horses shall coavey 
you to the next post-horse station. You will ne! 


_ Well, then, at all events, you cannot refuse a glass of 


Madeira to your safe journey? I declined all witt 
thanks, which, in my secret soul, were all devoted to the 
provident kindness of the Count de X. 

‘« From the Prussian frontier to St. Petersburg, neither 
hill nor valley greet the eye. On one monotonous 
120 German (600 English) miles hold on their wer] 
course ; and throughout its whole extent, one docs 
encounter above four places which deserve the name of 
cities, viz., Mittau, Risa, Darpat, and Narwa. ho woe 
_ der if strange feelings arise in the bosom of the traveller 


with all my weight against a door, it opened with a loud | | fram civilised regions ! 
jar, and I found myself in a stable large as the Augean, | 


but filled with hussars imstead of oxen. 





‘* Thirty German miles of soil, subject to Russian & 


In the midst | minion, had becu passed through, and no city oF 6 
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market town had met my view! Memory could trace no | of slavery, and exhibits the serf, within and withont his 
extent of German territory, without being able to | hut, as the victim of the most atrocious tyranny. “ But,”” 
weekon, at the least, ten towns of consideration within the "he exelaims, <‘ Counsellor Gretsch asks, ‘Does not the 


i back on my 

compass, and a half resolution to turn j 
in without proceeding farther in this anti-chamber to 
immeasurable space, arose in my mind. But Mittau ap- 
I forzot my desire to return, and began even to 


shanks to Russia, however, for this, but solely to the 
civilization and social ardour which distinguish Mittau ! 
[ was there congratulated on my escape from the re- 
doubted hussar captain, who was, it seems, equally re- 


slave dance and sing? Is he excluded from holiday 
pastimes? Is he not heard shouting with wild and savage 
delight in the streets and market places” Most true, 
he does all this, but what then? Does not the calf 
faney a Russian life no such intolerable affair. No 


gambol in its tether, even while the butcher is whetting 


the slaughtering knife? Apart from all consideration of 
the degrading and brutalising nature of all slave enjoy- 
| ments, is it not well-known that their indulgence is ever 
| calculated to minister to the pride, and exhibit the stately 


> | . ° . . . 
nowned a8 a firc-eater among men, and as a reverential, | Superiority of their haughty masters? And, notwith- 


most sensitive, and most successful adorer of the fair sex. 
One single anecdote may serve as the ecce signum of his 


eallantry. 
“ Madamoiselle de H , of Mittau, sat one sultry 





sammer eve, with her back to the open window, at her | 


piano, in an apartment o& rez de Chaussée, warbling 
forth Mehul’s well-known, ‘ Venez, venez, & mon secours !? 
Lightly asa Gazelle, he bounded through the window, and 
lay the next moment at the feet of the fair songstress, 
The redoubtable Captain P. was passing at the moment, 
chaunting forth, ‘Je viens, je viens, a vos sGcours!’ ’’ 

On reading such fearful examples of mingled savage 
cruelty and insane levity, we may be inclined to comfort 


ourselves with the thought, that our author’s description | 


may be veracious, as regards thirty-three years since, 


and yet be wholly inapplicable to Russia in the present | 
thy. But the most recent testimony precludes the ir- | 
dulgence of sohumane a supposition! <A Breslaw journal | 
ofthe 19th March gives the following anecdote as authen- | 


tieally illustrative of modern Russian military discipline :— 
“An officer in Kalisch recently desired a soldier to fetch 
him some tobacco, commanding his return within five 
minutes, under the penalty of fifty lashes. The soldier 
ran at full speed, but unhappily forgot, in his headlong 
laste, to pull off his cap (which is strictly enjoined,) in 
passing the dwelling of an officer. The master of the 
house being unfortunately at home, observed the heinous 
breach of discipline, and instantly commanded the offender 


to he brought back, who received fifty lashes for the mis- | 
demeanour on the spot! But that was not all, for the | 


detention thus oceasioned, necessarily precluded his return 
within the stipulated time with the tobacco, and, accord- 
ingly, he received, in full tale, the promised fifty lashes 
from his own officer !”’ 

Chapter iv. depicts St. Petersburg and its advanced 
pert, Cronstadt, as they were a century ago, and now 
are ; and after many graphic descriptions, and lively illus- 
trations of society, manners and morals, whether public 
oF private, aristocratic or plebeian, concludes with a com- 
Mrative glance at the land of the author’s birth, and that 
of his temporary though long sojourn. 

The following chapter is devoted to the Baltic Pro- 
Vinees, in whieh, after a rapid recapitulation of the events 
of 1512, and some amusing aneedotes of Russian bombast 
snd gasconade respecting the French Invasion, the author 
declares all his reminiscences of Courland, Livonia, and 
Etthonia, are calculated to inspire as mueh love and 
esteem for their German-descended inhabitants, as com- 
meeration, sympathy, and alarm, for the fate which Rus- 
tha intrizues are preparing for them. 

Vol. IL commences with a portraiture of the herrors 


| standing the legalised modes by which slaves may some- 


times nominally emancipate themselves, is it not an un- 
deniable fact, that every outlet from serfship is so well 
fenced and guarded, that the born slave virtually abides 
such to his dying hour, though under another nomen- 
clature, and with less palpable though not Icss real 
chains ?”” 

The seeond chapter of vol. IT. lays open that seem- 
ingly incurable cancer which eats into the vitals of Rus- 





sian society, viz., the police espionage, and the universal 
venality of public officers in all departments of the govern- 
ment. ‘‘ This,’’ says our author, ‘is the well-spring of 
that frightful, all-pervading corruption and bribery, which 
has, in the lapse of ages, formed for itself a deep well of 
moral depravity, sending forth exhaustless streams of 
pestilential water to empoison every grade of society.’’ 
Examples of the truth of this assertion are furnished in 
more than satisfying abundance, and the extent to which 
peculation is carried, both in naval and military depart- 
ments, furnishes some most amusing anecdotes. Tho 
Emperor Alexander is mentioned as having been so fully 
aware of the unscrupulously adventurous spirit of his na- 
val commissariat, as to have exclaimed one day, ‘*I verily 
believe they would stcal my line-of-battle ships, if they 
knew where to hide them !’’ Chapter iii. treats of Rus- 
sian jurisprudence, both in theory and practice. On this 
subject the author asks, ‘‘ What hath man to do in the 
temple, if he hath no love to the God who is there worship- 


ped? What avails human laws, if no respect is felt for 
them, no sense of equity cherished or even pretended to ? 
Hence we need but to examine the principles and practice 
of a nation’s code, in order to estimate the aggregate 
| worth of the nation itself.’’ Vol. ILL commenees by 
throwing some fearful light on the prisons ef Russia, those 
| Bastiles of the 10th century, in which the suddenness of 
| act, impenetrability of procedure, and secrecy of result, 

equal, if they do not surpass, the attainments of the In- 
| quisition in its most palmy days. Siberia, too, obtains its 
| share of notice, and authenticated anecdotes, adduced in 
confirmation of all that romance ever fancied of human 
| suffering and despair-creating misery. The following 
| chapters depict the ecclesiastical and educational arrange- 
ments of the empire ; the public and private life of the 
| bourgeoise, the noblesse, and the government officers ; 
/ summed up with a rapid but graphic sketch of the charac- 
ter and reign of Nicolas L., respecting whom personally 
| the author expresses himself throughout the work in terms 
of the highest respect. ‘* Never,’* says he, “ fs the truth 
fairly brought before the Emperor, without meeting a 
cordial reception. Never is injustice knowingly commit- 
ted, or redress voluntarily withheld by him.” 
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o24 RUSSIA'S INTERNAL LIFE. 


But alas, ‘‘ for poor short-sighted man, when he pretends 
to exercise absolute, uncontrolled, irresponsible dominion 
over his fellow-men.” He must see with the eyes, hear 
with the ears, and act by the heads of others! And how 
little can he therefore insure that his most conscientious 
decision, or best intentioned order, is either founded on 
justice or executed according to command ? The impor- 
tant, and, in some respects, mysterious subject of the Cau- 
casian war, and a cursory notice of the Polish insurrec- 
tion in 1830, conclude these interesting volumes, from 
which itis peculiarly difficult to make extracts, partly 
from the rich abundance of tempting anecdotes con- 
tending for selection, and partly from the intimate 
interweaving of argument and relation, which enforces 
the insertion of much or the omission of all. To be 
fully appreciated, the work must therefore be read as 
a whole, and it will be found well to reward the time 
of the German scholar. As far as we are aware, it 
has not yet been translated into English. The author’s 
feelings and sentiments may perhaps be} most succinctly 
given in the following verses, in which he rejoices over 
release from the geni and the dangers of a Russian 





residence— 


“ Keep, Russia! kéép thy wolves and shaggy bears! 
I covet nought of thine! ’ 
Not Bothnia’s gulf with silver filled 

Should bind me to thy shrine! 

My heart the cause for long has known full we 
Which now at last niy fongue is free to tell. 


Keep, keep the flowers which the cold biting north 
Encrusts upon thy panes! 

Thy crude moss-berry wine I envy not, 

Nor gold bedizened Fanes. 

Wouldst offer title, wealth, and diamond star, 

To win me back again—I'd bide afar! 


Keep thy pine groves and fruit, whose stinted growth 
The fostering tan-pit gives! 

Keep thy rich mines of varied ore, with which 

Old Wral'’s bowels heave! 

Freight thy whole navy with a jewelled glow, 

To woo me back—to thee I'd answer, No! 


In life, I never more will tread the soil 

Of tyrant and of slave! 

Where throned in State oppression sits, 

And falsehood rules the wave. 

While on cach hand fell greed and envy sit, 
Grudging the earth which props another's feet! 
Rest in thy dream of greatness unexcelled, 
St. Petersburg the proud ! 

Hlide with the glories of thy peacock-tail 
The cringing, naked crowd 

Of slaves, which people thy Colossal frame, | 


But bring no blessing, and confer no fame! 
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BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Why is it that Adventures are so generally re- , 
pulsive to people of meditative minds ? It is for 
the same reason that any other want of law, that | 
any other anarchy, is repulsive. Floating pas- 
sively from action to action, as helplessly as a 
withered leaf surrendered to the breath of winds, | 
the human spirit (out of which comes all gran- 
deur of human motions) is exhibited in mere | 
Adventures as either entirely laid asleep, or as 
acting only by lower organs that regulate the | 
means, Whilst the ends are derived from alien 
sources, and are imperiously predetermined. It 
is a case of exception, however, when even 
amongst such adventures the agent reacts upon 
his own difficulties and necessities by a temper 
of extraordinary courage, and a mind of pre- | 
mature decision, Further strength arises to such 
an exception, if the very moulding accidents of | 
the life, if the very external coercions are them- 
selves unusually romantic. They may thus gain 
a separate interest of their own. And, lastly, the 
whole is locked into validity of interest, even for 
the pseyehological philosopher, by complete au- | 
thentication of its truth, In the case now brought | 
before him, the reader must not doubt; for no me- 
moir exists, or personal biography, that is so trebly 
authenticated by proofs and attestations direct and 
collateral. From the archives of the Royal Marine 
at Seville, from the autobiography of the heroine, 
from contemporary chronicles, and from several 
official sources scattered in and out of Spain, some 
of them ecclesiastical, the amplest proofs have 
been drawn, and may yet be greatly extended, of 
the extraordinary events here recorded. M. de | 
Ferrer, a Spaniard of much research, and ori- | 
ginally incredulous as to the facts, published | 


about seventeen years ago a selection from the 
leading documents, accompanied by his palinode 
as to their accuracy. His materials have been 
since used for the basis of more than one nar- 
rative, not inaccurate, in French, Germaa, and 
Spanish journals of high authority. It is sel- 
dom the case that French writers err by prolixity. 
They Have done so in this case. The present 
narrative, which contains no sentence derived 
from any foreign one, has the great advantage 


_of close compression ; my own pages, after equat- 
ing the size, being as 1 to 3 of the shortest 


continental form. In the mode of narration, I 
am vain enough to flatter myself that the reader 
will find little reason to hesitate between us. 
Mine will, at least, weary nobody ; which is 
more than can be always said for the continen- 
tal versions. 


On a night in the year 1592 (but which night 
is a secret liable to 365 answers), a Spanish 
“son of somebody,”* in the fortified town of St. 
Sebastian, received the disagreeable intelligence 
from a nurse, that his wife had just presented 


him with a daughter. No present that the poor 


misjudging lady could possibly have made hun 
was so entirely useless for any purpose of his 
Hie had three daughters already, which happe® 
ed to be more by 2-4-1 than Ais reckoning 4 
sumed as a reasonable allowance of daughters. 
A supernumerary son might have been stowed 
away; but daughters in excess were the very 
nuisance of Spain. He did, therefore, what # 
such cases every proud and lazy Spanish ge 
tleman was apt to do—he wrapped the new 


Oe 








* i.e. “Hidalgo.” 








little daughter, odious to his paternal eyes, in 
a pocket handkerchief ; and then, wrapping up 
his own throat with a good deal more care, 
off he bolted to the neighbouring convent of St. 
Sebastian ; not merely of that city, but also 
(amongst several convents) the one dedicated to 
that saint. It is well that in this quarrelsome 
world we quarrel furiously about tastes ; since 
agreeing too closely about the objects to be liked 
and appropriated would breed much more fight- 
ing than is bred by disagreeing. That little 
human tadpole, which the old toad of a father 
would not suffer to stay ten minutes in his 
house, proved as welcome at the nunnery of St. 
Sebastian as she was odious elsewhere. The 
superior of the corvent was aunt, by the mo- 
ther’s side, to the new-born stranger. She, 
therefore, kissed and blessed the little lady. 
The poor nuns, who were never to have any 
babies of their own, and were languishing for 
some amusement, perfectly doated on this pros- 
pect of a wee pet. The superior thanked the 
hidalgo for his very splendid present. The nuns 
thanked him each and all; until the old cro- 
codile actually began to cry and whimper sen- 
timentally at what he now perceived to be excess 
of munificence in himself. Munificenee, indeed, 
he remarked, was his foible next after parental 
tenderness. 

What a luxury it is sometimes to a cynic that 
there go two words to a bargain. In the con- 
vent of St. Sebastian all was gratitude ; gra- 
titude (as aforesaid) to the hidalgo from all the 
convent for his present, until, at last, the hidalgo 
began to express gratitude to them for their gra- 
titude to him. ‘Then came a rolling fire of 
thanks to St. Sebastian ; from the superior, for 
sendiyg a future saint ; from the nuns, for send- 
ing such a love of a plaything; and, finally, 
from papa, for sending such substantial board 
and well-bolted lodgings, “ from which,” said 
the malicious old fellow, ‘ my pussy will never 
find her way out to a thorny and dangerous 
world.” Won’t she? I suspect, son of some- 
body, that the next time you see “ pussy,” which 
may happen to be also the last, will not be ina 
convent of any kind. At present, whilst this 


general rendering of thanks was going on, one | 


person only took no partin them. That person 
Was “ pussy,’ whose little figure lay quietly 
stretched out in the arms of a smiling young 
nun, with eyes nearly shut, yet peering a little 
atthe candles. Pussy said nothing. It’s of no 
great use to say much, when all the world is 
against you. But, if St. Sebastian had enabled 
her to speak out the whole truth, pussy would 
have said :_« So, Mr. Hidalgo, you have been 
engaging lodgings for me; lodgings for life. 
Wait a little. We'll try that question, when my 
laws are grown a little longer.” 

Disappointment, therefore, was gathering a- 


1. But for the present there was nothing of 


the kind. That noble old crocodile, papa, was 
hot in the least disappointed as regarded his ex- 
Peetation of having no anxiety to waste, and no 
Money to pay, on account of his youngest daugh- 
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ter. He insisted on his right to forget her ; and 
in a week Aad forgotten her, never to think of 
her again butonce. The lady superior, as re- 
garded Aer demands, was equally centent, and 
through a course of several vears; for, as often 
as she asked pussy if she would be a saint, pussy 
replied that she would, if saints were allowed plen- 
ty of sweetmeats. But least of all were the nuns 
disappointed. Everything that they had fancied 
possible in a human plaything fell short of what 
pussy realised in racketing, racing, and eternal 
plots against the peace of the eldernuns. No fox 
ever kept a hen-roost in such alarm as pussy 
kept the dormitory of the senior sisters; whilst 
the younger ladies were run off their legs by the 
eternal wiles, and had their chapel gravity dis- 
composed, even in chapel, by the eternal antics, of 
this privileged little kitten. 

The kitten had long ago received a baptismal 
name, which was Kitty; this is Catharine, or 
Kate, or Hispanice Catalina. It was a good 
name, as it recalled her original name of pussy. 
And, by the way, she had also an ancient and 
honourable surname, viz., De FErauso, which is 
to this day a name rooted in Biscay. Her father, 
the Aidalgo, was a military officer in the Spanish 
service, and had little care whether his kitten 
should turn out a wolf oralamb, having made 
over the fee simple of his own interest in the little 
Kate to St. Sebastian, “ to have and to hold,” so 
long as Kate should keep her hold of this present 
life. Kate had no apparent intention to let slip 
that hold, for she was blooming as a rose-bush in 
June, tall and strong as a young cedar, Yet, 
notwithstanding this robust health and the strength 
of the convent walls, the time was drawing near 
when St. Sebastian’s lease in Kate must, in legal 
phrase, “determine ;” and any chateaus en Ee- 
pede, that the Saint might have built on the 
cloistral fidelity of his pet Catalina, must sud- 
denly give way in one hour, like many other 
vanities in our own days of Spanish bonds 
and promises. After reaching her tenth year, 
Catalina became thoughtful, and not very do- 
cile. At times she was even headstrong and tur- 
bulent, so that the gentle sisterhood of St. Se- 
bastian, who had no other pet or plaything in the 
world, began to weep in secret—fearing that they 
| might have been rearing by mistake some fature 
| tigress—for as to infancy, that, you know, is play- 
| ful and innocent even in the cubs of a tigress, 
But there the ladies were going too far. Cata- 
lina was impetuous and aspiring, but not eruel. 
She was gentle, if people would let her be so. 
But woe to those that took liberties with her / 
A female servant of the convent, in some autho- 
rity, one day, in passing up the aisle to matins, 
uilfully gave Kate a push ; and in return, Kate, 
who never left her debts in arrear, gave the ser- 
vant for a keep-sake a look which that servant 
earried with her in fearfal remembranee to her 
|grave. It seemed as if Kate had tropie blood in 
her veins, that continually called her away to the 
tropies. It was all the fault of that * blue re- 
joicing sky,” of those purple Biscayan mountains, 


of that tumultuous ocean, which she beheld daily 
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gardens. Or, if only half of | what is best in its kind one admires, even 


from the nunnery 
it was their fault, the other half lay in those gol- 
den tales, streaming upwards even into the sanc- 
tuaries of convents, like morning mists touched 
by earliest sunlight, of kingdoms overshadowing a 
new world which had been founded by her kinsmen 
with the simple aid of a horse and a lance. The 
reader is to remember that this is no romance, or 
at least no fiction, that he is reading ; and it is 
proper to remind the reader of real romances in 
Ariosto or our own Spenser, that such martial 
ladies as the Marjisa, or Bradamant of the first, 





and Britomart of the other, were really not the 
improbabilities that modern society imagines. | 
Many a stout man, as you will soon see, found 
that Kate, with a sabre in hand, and well mount- 
ed, was but too serious a fact. 

The day is come—the evening is come—when 
our poor Kate, that had for fifteen years been so 
tenderly rocked in the arms of St. Sebastian and 
hisdaughters, and that henceforth shall hardly find 
a breathing space between eternal storms, must 
see her peaceful cell, must see the holy chapel, 
for thelasttime. It was at vespers, it was during 
the chaunting of the vesper service, that she 
finally read the seeret signal for her departure, 
which long she had been looking for. It happened 
that her aunt, the Lady Principal, had forgotten 
her breviary. As this was ina private ’scrutoire, 
she did not choose to send a servant for it, but 
gave the key to her niece. The niece, on open- 
ing the ’scrutoire, saw, with that rapidity of eye- | 
glance for the one thing needed in any great | 
emergency which ever attended her through life, | 
that now was the moment for an attempt which, | 
if neglected, might never return. There lay the | 
total keys, in one massive trousseau, of that for- 
tress impregnable even to armies from without. | 
Saint Sebastian! do you see what your pet is | 
going todo? And do it she will, as sure as your | 
name is St. Sebastian. Kate went back to her | 
aunt with the breviary and the key ; but taking | 
good care to leave that awful door, on whose | 
hinge revolved her whole life, unlocked. Deliver- | 
ing the two articles to the Superior, she com- 
plained of a head-ache—{Ah, Kate! what did | 
vou know of head-aches, except now and then | 
afterwards from a stray bullet, or so ?}—upon 
which her aunt, kissing her forehead, dismissed 
her to bed. Now, then, through three-fourths 
of an hour Kate will have free elbow-room for 
unanchoring her boat, for unshipping her oars, 
and for pulling ahead right out of St. Sebastian’s 
cove into the main occan of life. 

Catalina, the reader is to understand, does not 
belong to the class of persons in whom chiefly 
I pretend to an interest. But everywhere one 
loves energy and indomitable conrage. I, for my 
part, admire not, by preference, anything that 
points to this world. It is the child of reverie 
and profounder sensibility who turns away from 
the world as hateful and insufficient, that engages 
my interest: whereas Catalina was the very 
model of the class fitted for facing this world, and 
who express their love to it by fighting with it | 
and kicking it from yearto year, But, alweys, | 











the kind be disagreeable. Kate’s advantages fo 
her réle in this life lay in four things, viz., in, 
well-built person, and a particularly strong wrigt, 
2d, in a heart that nothing could appal ; 34d, ing 
sagacious head, never drawn aside from the dy 
age {from the instant question of life} by any 
weakness of imagination ; 4th, in a tolerably thiek 
skin—not literally, for she was fair and bloom. 
ing, and decidedly handsome, having such a skip 
as became a young woman of family in northerp. 
most Spain. But her sensibilities were obtuse as 
regarded some modes of delicacy, some modes of 
equity, some modes of the world’s opinion, and ail 
modes whatever of personal hardship. Lay 4 
stress on that word some—for, as to delicacy, she 
never lost sight of the kind which peculiarly con. 
cerns her sex. Long afterwards she toid the Pope 
himself, when confessing without disguise her 
sad and infinite wanderings to the paternal old 
man (and I feel convineed of her veracity) that 
in this respect, even then, at middle age, she was 
as pure as isachild. And, as to equity, it was 
only that she substituted the equity of camps 
for the polished (but often more iniquitous) 
equity of courts and towns. As to the third item— 
the world’s opinion—I don’t know that you need 
lay a stress on some; for, generally speaking, all 
that the world did, said, or thought, was alike 
contemptible in her eyes, in which, perhaps, she 
was not so very far wrong. I must add, though at 
the cost of interrupting the story by two or three 
more sentences, that Catalina had also a fifth 
advantage, which sounds humbly, but is really of 
use in a world, where even to fold and seal 
letter adroitly is not the least of accomplishments, 
She was a handy girl. She could turn her hand 
to anything, of which I will give you two me- 
morable instances. Was there ever a girl in this 
world but herself that cheated and snapped her 
fingers at that awful Inquisition, which brooded 
over the convents of Spain, that did this without 
collusion from outside, trusting to nobody, but to 
herself, and what ? to one needle, two hanks of 
thread, and a very inferior pair of scissors? For, 
that the scissors were bad, though Kate does notsay 
so in her memoirs, I know by an @ priori arg® 
ment, viz., because all scissors were bad in the 
year 1607. Now, say all decent logicians, from 
a universal to a particular valet consequentia, all 
scissors were bad : ergo, some scissors were bad. 
The second instance of her handiness will s0r 
prise you even more :—She once stood upon & 
scaffold, under sentence of death—{buat, umder- 
stand, on the evidence of false witnesses}. Jack 
Ketch was absolutely tying the knot ander her ear, 
and the shameful man of ropes fambled so deple 
rably, that Kate (who by much nautical e “ 
ence had learned from another sort of “ Jack 
how a knot should be tied in this world,) lost al 
patience with the contemptible artist, told him she 
was ashamed of him, took the rope out of his 

and tied the knot irreproachably herself. 
crowd saluted her with a festal roll, long and 

of vives ; and this word vive of good augur} 
stop : let me not anticipate, 
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From this sketch of Catalina’s character, the 
reader is prepared to understand the decision of 
per present proceeding. She had no time to lose : 
the twilight favoured her ; but she must get 
under hiding before pursuit commenced. Con- 
sequently she lost not one of her 45 minutes in 

ting and choosing. No shilly-shally in Kate. 


She saw with the eyeball of an eagle what was | 
Some little money perhaps to | 


indispensable. 
y the first toll-bar of life: so, out of four 
shillings in Aunty’s purse, she took one. You 
ean't say that was exorbitant, Which of us 
wouldn’t subscribe a shilling for poor Katy to put 
into the first trouser pockets that ever she will 
wear 2 [remember even yet, as a personal experi- 
ence, that when first arrayed, at four years old, in 
nankeen trousers, though still so far retaining her- 
maphrodite relations of dress as to wear a petticoat 
above my trousers, all my female friends (because 
pitied me, as one that had suffered from years of 
ague), filled my pockets with half-crowns, of which 
[can render no account at this day. But what 
were my poor pretensions by the side of Kate’s ¢ 
Kate was a fine blooming girl of 15, with no 
touch of ague, and, before the next sun rises, 
Kate shall draw on her first trousers, and made 
by her own hand ; and, that she may do so, of all 
the valuables in Aunty’s repository she takes 
nothing beside the shilling, quantum suffcit of 
thread, one stout needle, and (as I told you before, 
if you would please to remember things), one bad 
pair of scissors. Now she was ready ; ready to 
east off St. Sebastian’s towing rope ; ready to 
eat and run for port anywhere. The finishing 
touch of her preparations was to pick out the 
proper keys: even there she showed the same 
diseretion. She did no gratuitous mischief. She 
did not take the wine-cellar key, which would 
have irritated the good father confessor ; she 
took those keys only that belonged to her, if 
ever keys did ; for they were the keys that locked 
her out from her natural birthright of liberty. 
“Show me,” says the Romish Casuist, “her 
right in law to let herself out of that nunnery.” 
“Show us,” we reply, ‘‘ your right to lock her in.” 
Right or wrong, however, in strict casuistry, 
Kate was resolved to let herself out ; and did so; 
and, for fear any man should creep in whilst 
vespers lasted, and steal the kitchen grate, she 
locked her old friends in. Then she sought a 
shelter. The air was not cold. She hurried into 
chestnut wood, and upon withered leaves slept 
till dawn. Spanish diet and youth leaves the 
digestion undisordered, and the slumbers light. 
When the lark rose, up rose Catalina. No time 
\ lose, for she was still in the dress of a nun, 
and liable to be arrested by any man in Spain. 
With her armed finger, [aye, by the way, I forgot 


the thimble ; but Kate did not]— she set to 
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work upon her amply-embroidered petticoat. | 


She turned it wrong side out; and with the magic 
only female hands possess, she had soon 
sketched and finished a dashing pair of Wellington 


Wousers. All other changes were made accord- | 


lng the materials she possessed, and quite 
Miiciently to disguise the two main perils—her 
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sex, and her monastic dedication. Whatwas she 
to do next? Speaking of Wellington trousers 


would remind us, but could hardly remind her, of 
Vittoria, where she dimly had heard of some 
maternal relative. To Vittoria, therefore, she 
bent her course ; and, like the Duke of Welling- 
ton, but arriving more than two centuries earlier, 
[though he too is an early riser}, she gained a great 
victory at that place. She had made a two days’ 
march, baggage far in the rear, and no provisions 
but wild berries; she depended for anything 
better, as light-heartedly as the Duke, upon 
attacking, sword in hand, storming her dear 
friend’s entrenchments, and effecting a lodgment 
in his breakfast-room, should he happen to have 
one. This amiable relative, an elderly man, had 
but one foible, or perhaps one virtue in this world ; 
but that he had in perfection,—it was pedantry. 
On that hint Catalina spoke : she knew by heart, 
from the services of the convent, a few latin 
phrases. Latin !—Oh, but that was charming ; 
and in one so young! The grave Don owned 
the soft impeachment ; relented at once, and 
clasped the hopeful young gentleman in the Wel- 
lington trousers to his uncular and rather angular 
breast. In this house the yarn of life was of a 
mingled quality. The table was good, but that was 
exactly what Kate cared little about. The amuse- 
ment was of the worst kind. It consisted chiefly 
in conjugating Latin verbs, especially such as 
were obstinately irregular. To show him a 
withered frost-bitten verb, that wanted its pre- 
terite, wanted its supines, wanted, in fact, every- 
thing in this world, fruits or blossoms, that make a 
verb desirable, was to earn the Don’s gratitude for 
life. All day long he was marching and counter- 
marching his favourite brigades of verbs—verbs 
frequentative, verbs inceptive, verbs desiderative— 
horse, foot, and artillery; changing front, ad- 
vancing from the rear, throwing out skirmishing 
parties, until Kate, not given to faint, must have 
thought of such a resource, as once in her life she 
had thought so seasonably of a vesper head-ache. 
This was really worse than St. Sebastian’s, It 
reminds one of a French gaicty in Thiebault or 
some such author, who describes a rustic party, 
under equal despair, as employing themselves in 
conjugating the verb s’ennuyer,—Je m’ennuie, 
tu tennuies, il s’ennuit ; nous nous ennuyons, 
&e.; thence to the imperfect—Je m’ennuyois, tu 
ennuyois, &c.; thence to the imperative—Qu'il 
s'ennuye, &c.; and so on through the whole me- 
lancholy conjugation. Now, you know, when the 
time eomes that, nous nous ennuyons, the best 
course is, to part. Kate saw that; and she walked 


off from the Don’s [of whose amorous passion for 


defective verbs one would have wished to know 
the catastrophe], and took from his mantelpiece 
rather more silver than she had levied on her aunt. 
But the Don also was a relative ; and really he 
owed her a small cheque on his banker for turning 
out on his field-days, Aman, if he is a kinsman, 
has no right to bore one gratis. 

From Vittoria Kate was guided by a earrier 
to Valladolid, Luckily, as it seemed at first, 
but it made little difference in the end, here, at 
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Valladolid, were the King and his Court. Con- 
sequently, there was plenty of regiments and 
plenty of regimental bands. Attracted by one 
of these, Catalina was quietly listening to the 
music, when some street ruffians, in derision of 
the gay colours and the form of her forest-imade 
costume—[rascals ! one would like to have seen 
what sort of trousers they would have made with 
no better scissors!]—began to pelt her with 
stones, Ah, my friends, of the genus blackguard, 
you little know who it is that you are selecting 
for experiments. 
teen in all Spain, be the other male or female, 
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moment sheeard from papa’slips what was the gy. 
ture ofhis errand. His daughter C atharine, hein. 
formed the Don, had eloped from the convent of ge 
Sebastian, a place rich in delight. Then he aig 
open the unparalleled ingratitude of such a 

Oh, the unseen treasure that had been spent Upon 
that girl! Oh,the untold sumsof money that hehaa 
sunk in that unhappy speculation! The nights o 
sleeplessness suffered during her infancy! The g¢ 


_ teen years of solicitude thrown away in schemes for 


This is the one creature of fif- | 
| pathos. 


whom nature, and temper, and provocation have | 


qualified for taking the conceit out of you. This 


she very soon did, laying open a head or two with | 
a sharp stone, and letting out rather too little | 


than too much of bad Valladolid blood. But mark 


the constant villany of this world. Certain Al- | 
guazils—very like some other Alguazils that I | 


know nearer home—having stood by quietly to 
see the friendless stranger insulted and assaulted, 
now felt it their duty to apprehend the poor nun 


for murderous violence: and had there been such | 


a thing as a treadmill in Valladolid, Kate was 
booked for a place on it without further inquiry. 
Luckily, injustice does not always prosper. A 
gallant young cavalier, who had witnessed from 
his windows the whole affair, had seen the pro- 
vocation, and admired Catalina’s behaviour— 
equally patient at first and bold at last—hastened 
into the street, pursued the officers, forced them 
to release their prisoner, upon stating the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and instantly offered Ca- 
talina a situation amongst his retinue. He was 
a man of birth and fortune ; and the place offered, 
that of an honorary page, not being at all degrad- 
ing even to a “daughter of somebody,” was 
cheerfully accepted. Here Catalina spent a 
happy month. She was now splendidly dressed 
in dark blue velvet, by a tailor that did not work 
within the gloom of a chestnut forest. She and 
the young cavalier, Don Francisco de Cardenas, 
were mutually pleased, and had mutual confi- 
dence. All went well—when one evening, but, 
luckily, not until the sun had been set so Jong 
as to make all things indistinet, who should 
march into the ante-chamber of the cavalier but 
that sublime of crocodiles, Papa, that we lost 
sight of fifteen years ago, and shall never see 
again after this night. 
tears all ready for use, in working order, like a 
good industrious fire-engine. It was absolutely 
to Catalina herself that he advanced ; whom, for 
many reasons, he could not be supposed to re- 
cognise—lapse of years, male attire, twilight, 
were all against him. Still, she might have the 
family countenance ; and Kate thought he looked 


He had his crocodile | 





her improvement! It would have moved the hean 
of a stone. The hidalgo wept copiously at his ow 
And to sucha height of grandeur had he 
carried his Spanish sense of the sublime, that he 
disdained to mention the pocket-handkerchief 
which he had left at St. Sebastian’s fifteen years 
ago, by way of envelope for ‘ pussy,” and whieh, 
to the best of pussy’s knowledge, was the one sole 
memorandum of papa ever heard of at St. Se 
bastian’s. Pussy, however, saw no use in reyis- 
ing and correcting the text of papa’s remem. 
brances. She showed her usual prudence, and 
her usual incomparable decision. It did not ap. 
pear, as yet, that she would be reclaimed, or was 
at all suspected for the fugitive by her father. 
For it is an instance. of that singular fatality 
which pursued Catalina through life, that, to her 
own astonishment (as she now collected from her 
father’s conference), nobody had traced her w 
Valladolid, nor had her father’s visit any con- 
nexion with suspicions travelling in that direc. 
tion. The case was quite different. Strangely 
enough, her street row had thrown her into the 
one sole household in all Spain that had an off- 
cial connexion with St. Sebastian’s. That con- 
vent had been founded by the young cavalier’s 
family ; and, according to the usage of Spais, 
the young man (as present representative of his 


house) was the responsible protector of the esta- 


| blishment. 


It was not to the Don, as harbourer 


_of his daughter, but to the Don, as ex officio visitet 


| 
| 
| 


| 





of the convent, that the hidalgo was appealing. 
Probably Kate might have staid safely some time 
longer. Yet, again, this would but have multi- 
plied the clues for tracing her ; and, finally, she 
would too probably have been discovered ; after 
which, with all his youthful generosity, the poor 
Don could not haye protected her. Too terrifie 
was the vengeance that awaited an abettor of any 
fugitive nun ; but above all, if such a crime were 
perpetrated by an official mandatory of the church. 
Yet, again, so far it was the more hazardous 
course to abscond, that it almost revealed her 


the young Don as the missing daughter. Still, 


if it really had that efiect, nothing at present 
obliged him to pursue her, as might have been 
the case a few weeks later. Kate argued (I dare- 
say) rightly, as she always did. Her pradence 


with a suspicious scrutiny into her face, as he | whispered eternally, that safety there was none 
inquired for the young Don. To avert her own _ for her, until she had laid the Atlantic between 


face, to announce him to Don Francisco, to wish , herself and St. Sebastian’s. 


Life was to be for 


him on the shores of that ancient river for croco- her a Bay of Biseay ; and it was odds bat she 
diles, the Nile, furnished but one moment’s work | had first embarked upon this billowy life from 
to the active Catalina. She lingered, however, | the literal Bav of Biscay. Chance ordered other- 
as her place entitled her to do, at the door of the | wise. Or, as a Frenchman says with 


audience chamber. She guessed already, but in a | ingenuity, in connexion with this story, “ chanee 
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is bat the paeudonyme of God for those particular 
cases which he does not subscribe openly with his 


owu sign manual.” She crept up stairs to her 
ped-room. Simple are the travelling prepara- 
tious of those that, possessing nothing, have 
no imperials to pack, She had Juvenal’s quali- 
feation for caroling gaily through a forest full 
of robbers; for she had nothing to lose but 
a change of linen, that rode easily enough under 
her left arm, leaving the right free for answer- 





ing any questions of impertinent customers. <As_ 
she erept down stairs, she heard the Crocodile | 


still weeping forth his sorrows to the pensive ear 
of twilight, and to the sympathetic Don Francisco. 
Now, it would not have been filial or lady-like 
for Kate to do what I am going to suggest ; but 
what a pity that scine gay brother page had not 
been there to turn aside into the room, armed 
with a roasted potato, and, taking a sportsman’s 
aim, to have lodged it in the Crocodile’s abomin- 
able mouth. Yet, what an anachronism! There 
were no roasted potatoes in Spain at that date, 
and very few in England. But anger drives a 
man to say anything. 

Catalina had seen her last of friends and ene- 
miesin Valladolid. Short was her time there; but 
she had improved it so far as to make a few of both. 
There was an eye or two in Valladolid that would 
have glared with malice upon her, had she been 
seen by all eyes in that city, as she tripped through 
the streets in the dusk ; and eyes there were that 
would have softened into tears, had they seen the 
desolate condition of the child, or in vision had 
seen the struggles that were before her. Lut 
what’s the use of wasting tears upon our Kate ¢ 
Wait till to-morrow morning at sun-rise, and sce 
ifshe is particularly in need of pity. What now 
thould a young lady do—I propose it as a subject 
for a prize essay—that finds herself in Valladolid 
at nightfall, having no letters of introduction, not 
aware of any reason great or small for preferring 
any street in general, except so far as she knows 
of some reason for avoiding one or two streets 
in particular? The great problem I have stated, 
Kate investigated as she went along; and she 
solved it with the aecuraey with which she 
ever applied to practical exigencies. Her con- 
clusion was—that the best door to knock at 
in such a case was the door where there was 
no need to knock at all, as being unfastened, 
and open to all comers. For she argued that 
within such a door there would be nothing 
steal, so that, at least, you could not be mis- 
taken in the dark for a thief. Then, as to steal- 
ing from her, they might do that if they could. 
Upon these principles, which hostile critics will 
‘1 vain endeavour to undermine, she laid her hand 
“pou what seemed a rude stable door. Such it 


| dinand de Cordova. 
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she had opened it, she dropped het pérson, dressed 
as she was, upon the nearest heap of straw, 
Some ten fect further were lying two muleteers, 
honest and happy enough, as compared with the 
lords of the bed-chamber then in Valladolid : but 
still gross men, carnally deaf from eating garlic 
and onions, and other horrible substances. <Ac- 
cordingly, they never heard her, nor were aware, 
until dawn, that such a blooming person existed. 
But she was aware of them, and of their conver- 
sation. They were talking of an expedition for 
America, on the point of sailing under Don Fer- 
It was to sail from some 
Andalusian port. That was the very thing’ for 
her. At daylight she woke, and jumped up, 
needing no more toilet than the birds that already 
were singing in the gardens, or than the two 
muleteers, who, good honest fellows, saluted the 
handsome boy kindly—thinking no ill at his mak- 
ing free with their straw, though no leave had 
been asked. 

With these philo-garlic men Kate took her de- 
parture. The morning was divine; and leav- 
ing Valladolid with the transports that befitted 
such a golden dawn, feeling also already, in 
the very obscurity of her exit, the pledge of her 
escape; she cared no longer for the crocodile, 
or for St. Sebastian, or (in the way of fear) for 
the protector of St, Sebastian, though of hia she 
thought with some tenderness; so deep is the 
remembrance of kindness mixed with justice. 
Andalusia she reached rather slowly ; but many 
months before she was sixteen years old, and quite 
in time for the expedition. St. Lucar being the 
port of rendezvous for the Peruvian expedition, 
thither she went. All comers were welcome on 
board the fleet; much more a fine young fellow 
like Kate. She was at once engaged as a mate; 
and her ship, in particular, after doubling Cape 
Horn without loss, made the coast of Peru. Paita 
was the port of her destination. Very near to 
this port they were, when a storm threw them 
upon a coral reef. There was little hope of the 
ship from the first, for she was unmanageable, 
and was not expected to hold together for twenty- 
four hours. In this condition, with death before 
their faces, mark what Kate did; and please to 
remember it for her benefit, when she does any 
other little thing that angers you. The crew 
lowered the long-boat. Vainly the Captain pro- 
tested against this disloyal desertion of a king’s 
ship, which might yet perhaps be run on shore, so 
as to save the stores. All the crew, toa man, de- 
serted the captain. You may say that literally; 
for the single exception was not a man, being our 
bold-hearted Kate. She was the only sailor that 
refused to leave her captain, or the king of Spain's 
ship. The rest pulled away for the shore, and with 


proved. There was an empty cart inside ; cer- | fair hopes of reaching it. But one half hour told 
tainly there was, but you couldn’t take that away | another tale : just about that time came a broad 
‘2 Your pocket; and there were five loads of! sheet of lightning, which, through the darkness 


“raw, but then of those a lady could take no 
m™irethan her reticule would carry, which per- 
~P* Was allowed by the courtesy of Spain. So 

was right as to the difficulty of beiny chal- 
fora thief. Closing the door as gently as 











of evening, revealed the boat in the very act of 


mounting like a horse upon an inner reef, in- 
stantly filling, and throwing out the crew, every 
man of whom disappeared amongst the breakers. 
The night which succeeded was gloomy for both 
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the representatives of his Catholic Majesty. It 
canndt be denied by the greatest of philosophers, 
that the muleteer’s stable at Valladolid was worth 
twenty such ships, though the stable was not 





insured against fire, and the ship «was insured 
against the sea and the wind by some fellow that 
thought very little of his engagements. But | 
what’s the use of sitting down tocry? That was 
never any trick of Catalina’s. By day-break, | 
she was at work with an axe in her hand. [| 
knew it, before ever I came to this place, in her | 
memoirs. I felt, as sure as if I had read it, that, | 
when day broke, we should find Kate hard at | 
work. Thimble or axe, trowsers or raft, all one 
to her. The Captain, though true to his duty, 
seems to have desponded. He gave no help to- 
wards the raft. Signs were speaking, how- 
ever, pretty loudly that he must do something ; 
for notice to quit was now served pretty liberally. 
Kate’s raft was ready; and she encouraged the cap- 
tain to think that it would give both of them some- 
thing to hold by in swimming, if not even carry 
double, At this moment, when all was waiting 
for a start, and the ship herself was waiting for a 
final lurch, to say Good-bye to the King of Spain, 
Kate went and did a thing which some misjudging 
people will object to. She knew of a box laden 
with gold coins, reputed to be the King of Spain’s, 
and meant for contingencies in the voyage out. 
This she smashed open with her axe, and took 
a sum equal to 100 guineas English ; which, 
having well secured in a pillow-case, she then 
lashed firmly to the raft. Now this, you know, 
though not “fotsom,” because it would not float, 
was certainly, by maritime law, “jetsom.” It would 
be the idlest of scruples to faney that the sea or 
a shark had a better right to it than a philo- 
sopher, or a splendid girl who showed _her- 
self capable of writing a very fair 8vo, to say no- 
thing of her decapitating in battle several of the 
king’s enemies, and recovering the king’s banner. 
No sane moralist would hesitate to do the same 
thing under the same circumstances, on board an 
English vessel, though the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty should be looking on. The raft was now 
thrown into the sea. Kate jumped after it, and 
then entreated the captain to follow her. He at- 
tempted it ; but, wanting her youthful agility, he 
struck his head against a spar, and sank like lead, 
giving notice below that his ship was coming. 
Kate mounted the raft, and was gradually washed 
ashore, but so exhausted, as to have lost all recol- 
lection. She lay for hours until the warmth of the 
sun revived her. Qn sitting up, she saw a deso- 
late shore stretching both ways—nothing to eat, 
nothing to drink, but fortunately the raft and the 
money had been thrown near her; none of the 
lashings having given way—only what is the use 
of a guinea amongst tangle and sea-gulls¢ The 
money she distributed amongst her pockets, and 
soon found strength to rise and march forward. 
But which was forward ? and which backward ¢ 
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outside of a maritime’land must be the , 
so that, if she kept the shore, and went far enough, 
she could not fail of hitting her foot against Pais, 
at last, in the very darkest night, provided 
she could first find out which was up and whieh 
was down; else she might walk her shoes 
and find herself six thousand miles in the 
Here was an awkward case, all for want ds 
guide post. Still, when one thinks of Kate’, 
prosperous horoscope, that after so long a voyage, 
she only, out of the total crew, was thrown op 
the American shore, with one hundred and fiye 
pounds in her purse of clear gain on the voy, 
a conviction arises that she could not ,; 
wrongly. She might have tossed up, having coins 
in her pocket, heads or tails? but this kind of 
sortilege was then coming to be thought irre. 
gious in Christendom, as a Jewish and a Heathen 
mode of questioning the dark future. She sim. 
ply guessed, therefore ; and very soon a thing hap. 
pened which, though adding nothing to strengthen 
her guess as a true one, did much to sweeten it 
if it should prove a falseone. On turning a point 
of the shore, she came upon a barrel of biscuit 
washed ashore from the ship. Biscuit is about 
the best thing I know, but it is the soonest spoiled ; 
and one would like to hear counsel on one puzzling 
point, why it is that a touch of water utterly 
ruins it, taking its life, and leaving a caput mor. 
tuum corpse! Upon this caput Kate breakfasted, 
though her case was worse than mine; for any 
water that ever plagued me was always fresh; 
now hers was a present from the Pacifie ocean. 
She, that was always prudent, packed up some 
of the Catholic king’s biscuit, as she had pre 
viously packed up far too little of his gold. Bat 
in such cases a most delicate question occurs, 
pressing equally on medicine and aigebra. It 
is this: if you pack up too much, then, by this 
extra burthen of salt provisions, you may retard 
for days your arrival at fresh provisions ; on the 
other hand, if you pack up too little, you may 
never arrive at all. Catalina hit the juste miliew; 
and about twilight on the second day, she foand 
herself entering Paita, without having had t 
swim any river in her walk. , 
The first thing, in such a case of distress, whieh 
a young lady does, even if she happens to be 8 
young gentleman, is to beautify her dress. Kate 
always attended to that, as we know, having over 
looked her in the chestnut wood, The man se 
sent for was not properly a tailor, bat one 
employed tailors, he himself furnishing the ™* 
terials. His name was Urquiza, a fact of very 


little importance to us in 1847, if it had stood only 


at the head and foot of Kate’s little aceount. 
unhappily for Kate’s début on this vast 

stage, the ease was otherwise. Mr. Urquiza 
the misfortune (equally common in the old world 
and the new) of being a knave ; and also a sho¥y 
specious knave. Kate, who had under 
sea allowances of biseuit and hardship, wae ®* 


She knew by the conversation of the sailors that | expanding in proportions. With very little : 
Paita must be in the neighbourhood ; and Paita, | or consciousness on that head, she now 


being a port, could not be in the inside of Peru, | a really fine person ; and, when drest anew inthe 
but, of course, somewhere on its outside—and the | way that became a young officer in the Spasis 
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grvice, she looked* the representative picture of a 
Spanish caballador. It is strange that such an 
and such a rank, should have sug- 

gested to Urquiza the presumptuous idea of wish- 
-@ that Kate might become his clerk. He did, 
however, wish it ; for Kate wrote a beautiful 
hand; and a stranger thing is, that Kate aecepted 
: 1. This might arise from the difficulty 
of moving in those days to any distance in Peru. 
The ship had been merely bringing stores to the 
tation of Paita; and no corps of the royal armies 


was readily to be reached, whilst something must | 
yedone atonce for a livelihood. Urquiza had two | 
mercantile establishments, one at Trujillo, towhich | 


he repaired in person, on K\ate’s agreeing to un- 
djertake the management of the other in Paita. 
Like the sensible girl, that we have always found 
her, she demanded specific instructions for her 
guidance in duties so new. 
a fair way for seeing life. 
St. Sebastian’s, mancuvring irregular verbs at 
Vittoria, acting as gentleman usher at Valladolid, 
serving his Spanish majesty round Cape Horn, 
fighting with storms and sharks off the coast of 
Pera, and now commencing as book-keeper or 
commis to a draper at Paita, does she not justify 
the character that I myself gave her, just before 
dismissing her from St. Sebastian’s, of being a 


“handy” girl? Mr. Urquiza’s instructions were | 


short, easy to be understood, but rather comic ; 
and yet, which is odd, they led to tragie results. 


There were two debtors of the shop, (many, it is | 


tobe hoped, but two meriting his affectionate no- 
tice) with respect to whom he left the most oppo- 
site directions. The one was a very handsome 
lady ; and the rule as to her was, that she was to 
have eredit unlimited, strictly unlimited. That 
vas plain. The other customer, favoured by Mr. 
Usyuiza’s valedictory thoughts, was a young man, 


cousin to the handsome lady, and bearing the | 


name of Reyes. This youth occupied in Mr. 
Urquiza’s estimate the same hyperbolica! rank 
as the handsome lady, but on the opposite side 
of the equation. The rule as to him was—that 
he was to have no credit; strictly none. In 
this case, also, Kate saw no difficulty ; and when 
the came to know Mr. Reyes a little, she found 
the path of pleasure coinciding with the path of 
daty. Mr. Urquiza could not be more precise in 
laying down the rule than Kate was in enforcing 
i. But in the other case a scruple arose. Un- 
bmited might be a word, not of Spanish law, but 
f Spanish rhetoric ; such as “ Live a thousand 


(re 





edhape looked,” &e. If ever the reader shonkd visit Aix- 


; le, he will probably feel interest enough in the 
ne wild uN passioned girl, to look out fora picture of her 
. at rity, and the only one known certain/y to be authen- 
baa it is in the collection of Mr. Sempaler. For some 
sp Was supposed that the best (if not the ouly) por- 
ber lurked somewhere in It dy. Since the dis- 

mn of the pieture at Aix-lu-Chapelle, that notion has 
beh abandoned. But there is great reason to believe that, 
fae Madrid and Rome, many portraits of her must 
iu her painted to meet the intense interest which arose 
bistory subsequently amongst all the men of rank, 
dae a? OF ecclesiastical, whether in Italy or Spain. The 
Pears from se would Faage between sixteen and twenty-two 
the period which we have now-reached (100). 
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Telling her beads at | 
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years,” which even “annuity offices hear, and per- 
haps utter, without a pang. Kate; therefore, 
wrote to Trujillo, expressing her honest fears, 
and desiring to have more definite instructions, 
These were positive. If the lady chose to send 
for the entire shop, her account was to be debited 
instantly with that. She had, however, as yet, 
not sent for the shop, but she began to manifest 
strong signs of sending for the shopman. Upon 
the blooming young Biseayan had her roving eye 
settled ; and she was in a course of making up 
her mind to take Kate for a sweetheart. Poor 
Kate saw this with a heavy heart. And, at the 
same time that she had a prospect of a tender 
friend more than she wanted, she had become 
certain of an extra enemy that she wanted quite 
as little. What she had done to offend Mr. Reves, 
Kate could not guess, except as to the matter of 
the eredit: but then, in that, she only executed 
her instructions, Still Mr. Reyes was of opinion 
that there were two ways of executing orders : 
but the main offence was unintentional on Kate’s 
part. Reyes, though as yet she did not know it, 
had himself been a candidate for the situation of 
clerk ; and intended probably to keep the equa- 
tion precisely as it was with respect to the allow- 
ance of credit, only to change plaees with the 
handsome lady—keeping her on the negative side, 
himself on the affirmative—an arrangement that 
you know could have made no sort of pecuniary 
difference to Urquiza. 

Thus stood matters, when a party of strolling 
players strolled into Paita. Kate, as a Spaniard, 
being one held of the Paita aristocracy, was ex- 
pected to attend. She did so; and there also was 
the malignant Reyes. He came and seated himself 
purposely so as to shut out Kate from all view of 
the stage. She, who had nothing of the bully in 
her nature, and was a gentle creature when her 
wild Biscayan blood had not been kindled by in- 
sult, courteously requested him to move a little ; 
upon which Reyes remarked that it was not in 
his power to oblige the clerk as to that, but that 
he could oblige him by cutting his throat. The 
tiger that slept in Catalina wakened at onee, She 
seized him, and would have executed vengeance 
on the spot, but that a party of young men inter- 
posed to part them. The next day, when Kate 
(always ready to forget and forgive) was thinking 
no more of the row, Reyes passed ; by spitting 
at the window, and other gestures insulting to 
Kate, again he roused her Spanish blood. Ont 
she rushed, sword in hand—a duel began in the 
street, and very soon Kate’s sword had passed 
into the heart of Reyes. Now that the mischief 
was done, the police were, as usual, all alive for 
the pleasure of avenging it. Kate found herself 
suddenly in a strong prison, and with small hopes 
of leaving it, except for exeeution. The relations 
of the dead man were potent in Paita, and ela- 
mourous for justice, so that the corrégidor, in a 
case where he saw a very poor chance of being 
corrupted by bribes, felt it his daty to be sublimely 
incorruptible. The reader knows, however, that, 
amongst the relatives of the deceased bully, was 
that handsome lady, who differed as much from 
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her cousin in her sentiments as to Kate, as she did 
in the extent of her credit with Mr. Urquiza. To 
her Kate wrote a note ; and, using one of the Spa- 
nish King’s gold coins for bribing the jailor, got it 
safely delivered. That, perhaps, was unnecessary ; 
for the lady had been already on the alert, and had 
summoned Urquiza from Trujillo. By some means, 
not very luminously stated, and by paying proper 
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fees in proper quarters, Kate was smuggled out of | 
the prison at nightfall, and smuggled into a pretty | 
house in the suburbs. Had she known exactly | 


the footing she stood on as to the law, she would 
have been decided. As it was, she was uneasy, 


supper, she understood it all. Urquiza briefly in- 
formed his clerk, that it would be requisite for 
him to marry the handsome lady. But why ¢ 
Because, said Urqniza, after talking for hours 
with the corrégidor, who was infamous for obsti- 
nacy, he had found it impossible to make him 
*‘ hear reason,”’ and release the prisoner, until this 
compromise of marriage was suggested. But how 
could public justice be pacified for the clerk’s un- 
fortunate homicide of Reyes, by a female cousin of 
the deceased man engaging to love, honour, and 
obey the clerk for life¢ Kate could not see her way 
through this logic. ‘* Nonsense, my friend,”’ said 
Urquiza, “ you don’t comprehend, As it stands, 
the affair is a murder, and hanging the penalty. 
But, if you marry into the murdered man’s house, 
then it becomes a little family murder, all quiet 
and comfortable amongst ourselves. What has the 
corrégidor to do with that ¢ or the public either ¢ 
Now, let me introduce the bride.” Supper entered 
at that moment, and the bride immediately after. 
The thoughtfulness of Kate was narrowly ob- 
served, and even alluded to, but politely ascribed 
to the natural anxieties of a prisoner, and the 
very imperfeet state of liberation even yet from 
prison surveillance. Kate had, indeed, never been 
in so trying a situation before. The anxieties of 
the farewell night at St. Sebastian were nothing to 
this ; because, even if she had failed then, a failure 
might not have been always irreparable. It was 
but to watch and wait. But now, at this supper 
table, she was not more alive to the nature of the 
peril than she was to the fact, that if, before 
the night closed, she did not by some means 
escape from it, she never would escape with life. 
The deception as to her sex, though resting on 
no motive that pointed to these people, or at all 
concerned them, would be resented as if it had. 
The lady would resent the case as a mockery ; 
and Urquiza would lose his opportunity of deliver- 
ing himself from an imperious mistress. According 
to the usages of the times and country, Kate 
knew that in twelve hours she would be assassi- 
nated. 

People of infirmer resolution would have lin- 
gered at the supper-table, for the sake of putting 
off the evil moment of final crisis. Not so Kate. 
She had revolved the case on all its sides in a few 
minutes, and had formed her resolution. This 
done, she was as ready for the trial at one moment 
as another; and, when the lady suggested that 
the hardships of a prison must have made repose 


desirable, Kate assented, and instantly Tose, 4 
sort of procession formed, for the purpose of doing 
honour to the interesting guest, and ecorting 
him in pomp to his bed-room. Kate vieweq 4 
much in the same light as the procession to whig 
for some days she had been expecting an invita. 
tion from the corrégidor. Far ahead ran the 
servant-woman as a sort of outrider. Then came 
Urquiza, like a Pasha of two tails, who granteg 
two sorts of credit, viz. unlimited and none at all, 
bearing two wax-lights, one in each hand, ang 
wanting only cymbals and kettle drums to express 


emphatically the pathos of his Castillian strot 
and jealous of mischief abroad ; and, before | 


Next came the bride, a little in advance of the 
clerk, but still turning obliquely towards him, and 
smiling graciously into his face. Lastly, bringing 
up the rear, came the prisoner—our Kate—the 
nun, the page, the mate, the clerk, the homicide, 
the convict ; and, for this day only, by particular 
desire, the bridegroom elect. 

It was Kate’s fixed opinion, that, if for a mo- 
ment she entered any bed-room having obviously 
no outlet, her fate would be that of an ox onee 
driven within the shambles. Outside, the bullock 
might make some defence with his horns ; but onee 
in, with no space for turning, he is muffled and 
gagged, She carried her eye, therefore, like a 
hawk’s, steady, though restless, for vigilant exami- 
nation of every angle she turned. Before she en- 
tered any bed-room, she was resolved to reconnoiter 
it from the doorway, and, in case of necessity, show 
fight at once, before entering—as the best chanee, 
after all, where all chances were bad. Everything 
ends ; and at last the procession reached the bed- 
room door, the outrider having filed off to the 
rear. One glance sufficed to satisfy Kate that 
windows there were none, and, therefore, no out- 
let for eseape. Treachery appeared even in that; 
and Kate, though unfortunately without arms, 
was now fixed for resistance. Mr. Urquiza entered 
first-—* Sound the trumpets! Beat the drums!” 
There were, as we know already, no windows ; 
but a slight interruption to Mr. Urquiza’s pompous 
tread showed that there were steps downwards into 
the room. Those, thought Kate, will suit me 
even better. She had watched the unlocking of 
the bed-room door—she had lost nothing—she 
had marked that the key was left in the lock. 
At this moment, the beautiful lady, as one & 
quainted with the details of the house, turning 
with the air of a gracious monitress, held os 
her fair hand to guide Kate in careful descent # 
the steps. This had the air of taking out Kate 
to dance ; and Kate, at that same moment, & 
swering to it by the gesture of a modern walts, 
threw her arm behind the lady’s waist, 0@ 
her headlong down the steps right against Mr 
Urquiza, draper and haberdasher ; thee, 
with the speed of lightening, throwmg the dat 
home within its architrave, doubly locked the 
creditor and debtor into the rat-trap whic hes 
had prepared for herself. > re 

The affrighted out-rider fled with horrot* 
already knew that the clerk had committed. 0 
homicide; a second would cost him still lest 





thought ; and thus it happened that egress was Wf 
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. But, when out and free once more in the 

‘sht starry night, which way should Kate turn ¢ 
The whole city would prove but a rat-trap for her, 
as bad as Mr. Urquiza’s, if she was not off before 
morning. At a glance she comprehended that 
the sea Was her only chance. To the port she 
fed. All was silent. Watchmen there were 


pune. 


off with a boat hook, and was soon stretching 
across the water for the mouth of the harbour 
before a breeze light but favourable. Having 
cleared the difficulties of exit she lay down, and 
unintentionally fell asleep. When she awoke the 
sun had been up for three or four hours; all was 
right otherwise; but had she not served as a 
ssilor, Kate would have trembled upon finding that, 
during her long sleep of perhaps seven or eight 
hours, she had lost sight of land; by what distance 
she could only guess; and in what direction, was 
to some degree doubtful. All this, however, 
seemed a great advantage to the bold girl, throw- 
ing her thoughts back on the enemies she had 
left behind. The disadvantage was—having no 
breakfast, not even damaged biscuit; and some 
anxiety naturally arose as to ulterior prospects a 
little beyond the horizon of breakfast. But who’s 
afraid? As sailors whistle for a wind, Catalina 
teally had but to whistle for anything with energy, 
and it was sure to come. Like Cesar to the 
pilot of Dyrrhachium, she might have said, for the 
comfort of her poor timorous boat, (though des- 
lined soon to perish,) ‘‘ Catalinam vehis, et for- 
tunas ejus.” Meantime, being very doubtful as 
tothe best course for sailing, and content if her 
course did but lie off shore, she ‘‘ carried on,” as 


sajlors say, under easy sail, going, in fact, just | 


whither and just how the Pacific breezes suggest- 
edin the gentlest of whispers, 


“yee agile? All right behind, | 
vas Kate’s opinion; and, what was better, very | 
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She jumped into a boat. To use the oars | 
was dangerous, for she had no means of mutfiling | 
them. But she contrived to hoist a sail, pushed | 
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soon she might say, all right ahead: for some 
hour or two before sunset, when dinner was for 
once becoming, even to Kate, the most interesting 
of subjects for meditation, suddenly a large ship be- 
gan to swell upon the brilliant atmosphere. In 
those latitudes, and in those years, any ship was 
pretty sure to be Spanish: sixty years later the odds 
were in favour of its being an English buecaneer; 
which would have given anew direction to Kate’s 
energy. Kate continued to make signals with a 
handkerchief whiter than the crocodile’s of Ann. 
Dom. 1592, else it would hardly have been noticed. 
Perhaps, after all, it would not, but that the ship’s 
course carried her very nearly across Kate's. 
The stranger lay-to for her. It was dark by the 
time Kate steered herself under the ship’s quar- 
ter; and then was seen an instance of this girl’s 
eternal wakefulness. Something was painted on 
the stern of her boat, she could not see what; but 
she judged that it would express some connexion 
with the port that she had just quitted. Now 
it was her wish to break the chain of traces con- 
necting her with such a scamp as Urquiza; since 
else, through his commercial correspondence, he 
might disperse over Peru a portrait of herself by 
no means flattering. How should she accomplish 
this? It was dark; and she stood, as you may 
see an Etonian do at times, rocking her little boat 
from side to side, until it had taken in water 
as much as might be agreeable. Too much it 
proved for the boat’s constitution, and the boat 


| perished of dropsy—Kate declining to tap it. She 


| got a ducking herself; but what cared she? 


' 


Up 
the ship’s side she went, as gaily as ever, in those 
years when slie was called pussy, she had raced 
after the nuns of St. Sebastian; jumped upon 


| deck, and told the first-lieutenant, when he ques- 


tioned her about her adventures, quite as much 
truth as any man, under the rank of admiral, had 
a right to expect. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 


ee 


IRELAND IN REVOLUTION. 


[We publish the following remarks on Freland, without concurrring in several of them, such as those relating 
to Poor Laws, Churches, and some other matters. ] 


THE calamity now devastating Ireland is cha- 
tacterized by many features that stand out among 
all its multiplex forms of desolation, stamping 
tas peculiarly IRisn, and proclaiming the nature 
amd cause of the evils afflicting that country, in 

¢ which not the dullest can misunder- 
wand. 

It is a fact so unmistakable, that already the 
“untion of many countries besides our own is 

on it, and withal so pregnant and moment- 
*us, that it mast be reeorded by History—that 
a and horror-struck though we are by the 
"sible appearance and hideous progress of Drata 
song that unhappy people, not one practical 
magestion regarding the overcoming or mitiga- 
ton of its misery, or its future prevention, has, 
*P © the present moment, been offered us by 
HERSELF ;—nay, on the very contrary, 








that the measures suggested by British statesman- 
ship —itself, indeed, at best, only moving un- 
steadily towards the truth—have, in several in- 
stances, been pared down, and in others, forced 
on something alarmingly like injustice to this 
country, BY THAT VERY Inisn Parry, from whom 
aid ought to have come.* There are unhappily 
many circumstances connected with the relations 
of Ireland to this country, which, in ordinary 
times, should induce one rather to lament and 





* The so-called Intsu Party is now dissolved. Daring 
the period that has elapsed since the paper in the text was 
written, its assumed functions have come to a close. . Aud 
what were these? Any pretended proposal for the relief of 
Ireland’ Any show, even of kindness, towards thé pea- 
santry? Notone! Hear it, ye Repealers of ee 
banded chiefs exhausted their power in 
Jobn Russell to no Poor-law which should give out- 
of-door relief! hen they had altered this, 
was spent, and—they expired ! 
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marvel at, than severely to condemn, impracti- 
cable and grotesque political action ; but, in the 
presence of those sternest realities, of those loudest 
demands for suceour that humanity can ever 
mako, the preservation of silence and the restric- 
tion of activity to a careful guardianship of Self, 


amounts to an abnegation either of the power | 


or the will on the part of the Higher Orders 
to reckon the Poor Man’s cause as their 
own; and emphatically demonstrates the invete- 
rate and practical existence of the gravest of all 
social disasters. It is possible that a fact even 
so glaring may not be aecepted by the honour- 
able Member for Limerick, whose powers of per- 
ception are avowedly peculiar; but we believe that 


hours of a man more penetrating and powerful in 
intellect than all Irish parties besides—the veteran 
O’Connell. 

Though possibly now observed by many for the 
first time—and observed now, because pressed on 
the world’s notice as an undeniable truth—it 
ought long ago to have been the clearest among 
received political axioms, that Ireland has 
reached the worst stage of social disorganization 
—that the usual bonds of society are now extinct 
in that island—that rich and poor stand towards 
each other in a position of unconcealed hostility 
—that landlord and tenant have neither common 
purpose nor conservative relationship—in short, 
that at this moment the population there, would 
have found the solution of their accumulated and 
overwhelming difficulties in a REVOLUTIONARY 
Crisis, had that not been rendered impossible by 
the presence of the bayonets of England. Now, 


no man with any heart or fecling can question | 


that, as inseparable concomitants of Revolution, 
there are calamities so horrible, and transgressions 
of every fundamental humanity so revolting, that 
no price almost is too dear to pay, if, by the sa- 
crifice, such terrors may be averted; but it ought 
not to be concealed, especially in a case like that 
with which we are dealing, that a question of 
profound import must be examined, ere we venture 
to felicitate our agency either on its beneficence 
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appear hitherto to have played a grand and ese. 
tial part in the unfolding of human affairs, That 
unseen and inscratable end towards whieh 

society, or the condition of man upon the earth, 
is unceasingly travelling, is being worked ont, int 
so much by sagacity and eonscious design, as by 
an imperious overruling necessity; and there ap 
times when, through the unbalanced cnitare of 
some portions of the social fabric, or throngh the 
growth of powers and influences which statesmap. 
ship eannot manage, disorders arise, not ¢ 

hended by any theory; and whose adjustment js 
accomplished by the effort of the wronged ip. 
stincts to avenge themselves against theory, and 


| to achieve a free field for their development, 
it has added the last bitterness to the languishing | 
'we mean, for their right appreciation of the eon. 





or ultimate success :—/fas the Revolution heen | 


averted by the removal of its cause, by the destruc- 
tion or permanent abatement of the evils which 
brought a nation to the brink of it ; or does the 
disease remain—is the incompatible, the ineonaru- 
ous Society only compelled by foreign force to seem 
to endure ¢ If England has, by the latter mode— 
partly acting by force, partly by momentary acts 
of benevolence—arrested now the natural course 


Unhappily, the people of England—unhaprity, 


dition of Ireland—are placed in the most unfi. 
vourable position possible, for comprehending that 
any revolutionary motion in the present instance 
eould have a right direction. The distribution of 
property, according to the strictest rules of ees. 
nomie science, even including those feudal ab. 
surdities—entail and primogeniture—has wrought 
so well, or rather: wrought so little ill, in this 
Saxon country, and the existing mode of ma- 
naging it has been found so consistent with 
the general well-being, that public opinion on 
this side the Irish Channel has fallen into two 
very grave errors—the first being that the Right 
of Property is an absolute and not a relative or 
conventional Right; and, secondly, that the mode 
in which it is operative here ought, therefore, to 
suit well evemvhere—including our neighbouring 
Ireland. Now, in the first place, the right of 
property never was held as an absolute right by 
any people, savage or civilised ~the Engfish 
among the number. For, to speak only generally 
—what, in the long run, is its ultimate, and, there- 
fore, its only true security ? Cortainly, the om 
tentment of the nation, or, what is the same thing, 
the general well-being. The safeguard of acet- 
mulated property of any description, is simply the 
fact, and the general persuasion of it, that the et- 
istence of such property ensures to the mass of 
the people an amount of those higher enjoyments 
which separate the civilised life from the savage, 
and which, therefore, compensate for the restraints 


_and abnegation of personal liberty, demanded by 
Society. Who ean have forgotten the vehement 


even of ovr protestation for these principles, 
some opposite maxim was propounded by 4 {6 


Lord of Clumber, when a Duke of Leeds claimed 


of affairs in Ireland, then, indeed, she has eradi- | 
cated no disease, but only hindered a fever from | 
_ time is not far distant when the entire free press 
of England followed up the celebrated war™ 


evolving itself —the disorganization being pre- 
served withal, which, in the arrangements of na- 
ture, it was the function of the fever to throw off. 
Life, in such a case, cannot result, nor aught 
worthy of the name—nothing better than a pro- 
longed dying, or continuation of existence amid 
elements and circumstances where positive death 
had been a beneficence. It is a truth of import, 


in every respect awful, which should never pass 
from the thoughts of Statesmen, that Revolutions 





_perty may have its rights while 


the mountains of Lochnagar as his preserves 
or, graver still, when the possession of large 7 
became a means of religious perseettion ?* F 


so prophetically given by Mr. Drommond to | 
Landlordism ; and, therefore, it is not ; 
mitted us, to hold now by the ' 







ing tts 
duties. Having accepted the great princi 
in face of the world, we must abide by # 
realisation; and the barbarism of Ireland mast 


be altered to its roots, until Society, there as bere, 
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can declare, throngh all its forms, that the con- 


“teset in regard of property is bilateral, and that 


anless the poor man, or, to speak more accurately, 
the industrial masses, have first been assured that 


the sweat of their brow shall bring them food, Tur 
pout of the rich man is not held to have com- 
wenced, But probably the difficulty of gaining ad- 
mittance for sound views on this abstract question 
will be much less than with regard to our second 
or practical error. The mechanical and unspecu- 
lative character of the English mind cannot well 
imagino how the forms of a civilisation, among 
ys so successful, should fail across the trifling 
breadth of the Channel; or how an InstitutsE of 
ABSOLUTE LANDLORDISM, whose operations have 
been so little oppressive, and accorded, in the 
main, with the development of agricultural 
wealth, and the rise of a class of well-conditioned 
seomen, should not, simply by transplantation, 
effect every blessing for Ireland? Here, again, 
comes strongly into view the momentous reality, 
that in the course of civilisation, the grander por- 
tion of its progress manifests society acting with 
a sort of blind spontaneity, and is not the result 
of human prevision or design. There is in all 
self-contained or undisturbed communities, a cer- 
tain life or principle of evolution, which, as time 
advances and circumstances change, causes the 
community ever to retain its internal harmony; or, 
in other words, which harmoniously develops the 
strength, and thereby preserves the relations, of 
all its parts. The power and independence of our 
English tenantry have increased exactly at the 
tate at which the right of our proprictors has be- 
come more pure or more absolute ; so that, though 
unrestrained by law, unencumbered by the posi- 
tive obligations of feudalism or chieftainship, the 
exercise of that absolute right is so hemmed in and 
regulated by the condition of other men, by its need 
for the skill, experience, and capital of the tenant 
yeoman, that it has become, as it is, a perfectly 
safe, and, in fact, a necessary element, in the econo- 
mie machinery of this free country. But in Ireland 
there is a woful difference! That country, in one 
euse, may be said to wither still under the curse 
Cromwell. The folly of preceding reigns had 
constrained the great Protector to dispossess, for 
the sake of order, the Irish race of landlords— 
then, bound to the tenantry by the obligations 
of the system of villenage—a system out of which 
peasant and proprietor would in due time 

ve arisen ; and the weakness of the wretched 
Princes who succeeded him utterly failed in esta- 
any new relations between the tenantry 

the one hand, and the Englishmen who took 
the places of the Irish chiefs. At this period it was, 
society ceased to grow in Ireland ;—the con- 
Wact of property ceased from this time to be 
Meral. The sword upheld its ricurs, but 
policy forgot to establish its puTiEs; and the re- 
result is, even that hideous distortion which is now 
4n astonishment and a reproach to Christ- 
fadom, It is plain, then, that in reference to 
ns fitted to express the actual relations 
the classes existing and co-operating within 
ch, this country and Ircland can im no wise be 
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compared. The mode in which preperty is dis 
tributed here, and the ideas by which it is pro- 
tected, cannot be transperted across the channel, — 
precisely because the classes have not grown up 
in that country, whose increasing importance has 
given them the surest means of defence and pro- 
tection—means above law, and of which law is at 
best only the expression—viz., social standing and 
consideration. It is a different thing to have a 
landiordism of absolute power at the head of a 
yeomanry, without whose aid its rental would 
disappear ; and one lowering over its peasantry in 
unconcealed discontent—chiefly longing for ex- 
cuses toeject, and opportunities to dispossess them. 
The contrast of the two countries may be made 
palpable in one word ;—go to any district of Ire- 


|land you please, and we defy you to find among 
its population the materials out of which to con- 


struct the society essential to one East Lothian 
farm. 

Freed from the delusions incident to our posi- 
tion, we shall come with less difficulty to a right 
consideration, and probably a right conclusion, 
regarding our functions at this great crisis. Placed 
by providence, as insuperable barriers to the 
horrors of an actual Irish revolution, we have to 
ask how, by realising its beneficent issues, or de- 
stroving the evils that have prepared for it, we 
can give a stability—a real and not legal basis to 
the socicty of that country. Now, no man can 
doubt, that the issue would here be the immedi- 
ate abolition of great landlordism, and the in- 
stitution of a multitude of independent holdings. 
The existing relations of the agricultural popula- 
tion—which are those of a peasant community— 
being fitted to this condition and no other—it 
would certainly and swiftly result from a politi- 
cal and social otherthrow: so that it England 


| would now act permanently and beneficently—if, 


instead of wielding merely the bayonet, she would 
wield the power of eternal justice, and resolve 
chaos into order—it is in the direetion thus dis- 
tinctly pointed out that she must infallibly 
move. Looked on without preoccupation, the 
conditions of the problem are most simple, and 
can yield but one solution. It is a sole and un- 
divided case, of a multitadinous peasant commu- 
nity, among whom no beneficial relation to land- 
lordism, under any phase in which it has ever 
shown itself, either does exist, or apparently can 
be made to exist. It is this immense, this over- 
whelming majority of a people demanding a stable 
basis for themselves within their country; and 
across all temporary shifts and expedients, there 
stands forth but one answer to the demand. The 
only articulate voice that has yet come from Con- 
ciliation Hall echoed this answer, in the form of a 
demand for the universal extension of the Ulster 
tenant-right—a proposal made, however, in by 
far too low atone. True and practical remedies, 
in fact, or, as we should say, those essential re- 
volutions, have ever been spoken of too mineingly 
in Conciliation Hall ;—by no means, however, that 
we desiderate the more frequent of Mr. 
Meagher’s sword. The voices prevailing there 
—humble and hesitating on this vital question 
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—have not ventured to tell property, that itself, 
instead of being conservative, and a guarantee for 
peace, may become one huge institute of never- 
ending spoliation. They have not enough pro- 
claimed, that nowhere, in all the world’s long 
history, has property ever existed, with no con- 
verse or counterbalance in the social machine, ex- 
cept a starving population. In countries of serf- 
dom even, the serf has many rights, or portions 
in the prosperity of the world, which the savage 
has not ; nay, there are social comforts, provisions 
for ease and against disaster—means to ward 
away the worst ills of humanity—that act as a 
set-off, even against the deprivations of the SLAVE : 

The organising of this great PEASANT COMMU- 
nity then, on principles so distinctly indicated 
by the grand and irrefragable laws of Nature— 
those laws whose persistent infraction has been 
so fearfully avenged by the condition of Ireland ; 
—this is our first, paramount, and pressing duty.* 
The question, we say, is the settlement and or- 
ganisation of a PEASANT COMMUNITY ; for, as an 
element of civilisation, a potency for development 
and progress, the existence of landlordism has so 
slight a footing among present arrangements, 
that in our solution of the problem it might be 
accounted nil, But in this respect even, a locus 
penitentia might easily be preserved to it, and its 
true rights, as Rent Receiver, dealt with according 
to no measure of harshness or injustice, It is ne- 
cessary, however, to scrutinise the effective amount 
of such rights; for otherwise, and according to wont, 
their pretended and not real existence will be made 
an excuse for plunder. Now, in the first place, 
it were surely little better than descending in this 
great question to the punctilio of the martinet, to 
admit of any Landlord-right over the immense, 
though cultivable and even rich, wastes of [re- 





* We ask the question—What statesman of our time will 
boldly assume to bimself this task as his function? Alas! 
If one man be ee even regarding him there is 
doubtfulness as to his future course—the answer is tanta- 
mount toasigh! Among the many strange prides of which 
this world is fall, Lord John Russell's is among the oddest 
—it seems the pride of resisting the realising of his own 
opinions; he has never shown that he understands or 
cares for the noblest delights of power—those arising from 
the opportunity of giving action and a reality to one’s 
thonghts! This Minister, in the midst even of his difficul- 
ties, bas already obtained leisure to do that which no 
Minister but himself would have dared to do, viz., to 
declare by the mouth of the President of the Council—the 
virtual Minister of Education—that a national education is 
impossible; and by that uncalled-for act, he has driven 
back the cause of education by halfarenmry! Of sucha 
Minister, in regard of his dealings with Ireland, we can 
have no hope; the hazard rather is, that he will surrender 
some momentous ition. But apart from men and 
ministries, we regard with dread the prevailing tendencies 
of the time; these all point to the punishment of the land- 
lord, not to the construction of the peasant community. 
The Poor-law, for instance, which, in default of a higher 

icy, is necessary ; is at variance, utter and final, with that 
igher nowy. That higher policy is to construct a com- 
munity which shall not need a Poor-law, except for the 
few unfortunates who in every community will drop off 
from beneficial connexion with its organization; the policy 
of this Poor-law is to constrain that a population, not a 
society, found and left in a disorganised and starving state, 
shal) by law fall back upon and eat up the rental. Sup- 
pose this done, what next? The Poor-law may, indeed, 
terrify Jandlordism ; but to organise Ireland, more is 
needed by a great way than even a terrified landlordism. 
We repeat again, we must realise a revolution. 





labour that every year befals in the present come t 
‘Ireland. Look, again, on Lord Devon's commi 
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land. The land.in this condition ought’ to}, 
regarded simply as the uncleared tracts of (ay. 
da, and made localities for an easy emigration ; 
but even with regard to the territories under ex. 
ture, it would not be difficult to offer an accept. 
able recompense to every conscientious Iri 

It is easy enough to uphold by external force apy. 
where an absolute right of property ; but afte 
ali, in default of its own beneficence and 9 
polity, it can nowhere be upheld other than {, 
name only, in the face of a recusant or revolted 
people. During a civil or social war, real or vir. 
tual property is necessarily subject to grievits 
deductions ; and this worst description of confis. 
cation has already partly overtaken and farthtr 
menaces all property in Ireland. Can a landlow 
let his estate as he pleases? Remember Swing 
and Captain Rock! Can he safely, even 
some innocuous course, give umbrage or 
suspicion among his tenantry? Recollect Lori 
Norbury! Does he sigh for a large rental? Let 
him inquire concerning the success of such asp 
rations at the present Irish attornies! And, abore 
all, in calculating for the future, let him’now lis 
ten with Lord Monteagle, and tremble like-that 
shrewd placeman, at those forewarnings of an 
ENGLISH ELIZABETHAN Poor Law—an act ts 
certain to be placed on his country by the Im- 
perial Legislature, should it unwisely persevere 
in its present course,* as it is that English. 
men, with all their charity, will consent, for 
one season only, to sustain those for whom their 
own country should provide. It is vain to dit- 
guise or mince this part of the question. We 
are willing to guard all real rights; but we 
shall not purchase such as exist only on paper. 
And be it again repeated, those that are real now 
will—if Ireland continues the anomaly it is—be 
changed also into worthless rags, and scattered 
and fro by the winds. 

There is no insuperable obstacle, then, in the 
rights of existing landlordism, to the solution ef 
the problem of Ireland ; nor needs it that we exert 
tyranny, though we account them slightly, 2 
reference to the future of that country. In what 





* Of the Poor Law we have spoken in the previous now. 
It simply postpones the regeneration of Ireland so long @ 
any surplus revenue shall exist in that country. 
the voracity of disorganization wil! destroy the surplus, 
then the work of regeneration will probably be accomph®? 
by the peasantry themselves. At any rate, under the P@ 
Law, landlordism will disappear. As will be seen 07% 
text, there we set it wholly aside as an affective element) 
the existing or in the hoped-for civilisation, althou 
ing that the grand task to be accomplished is sir 
solely the organising of a stable peasant commut 
in no wise disposed to abate, or by one A. 
justice, to the existing rights of any individual as 4 7e™% 
ceiver. Even now, thanks to the fertility of Ireland, a0@# 
this respect thanks to the inefficient waste even at 
on disorder, the whole effective surplus PXIsumS | 
rent may be saved without an appreciable interference # 
the rights or demands of the community in i 
can conceive the amount of the waste, at 
of the positive confiscation and destruction of the € 



























failing that, at an article inthe twelfth number 
British Fea geen Indeed, it 4 only amid a oes n 
rity that wealth enjoys its efficiency, or that ecomes” 
be realised in a State. It is very much othe tl 
band of banditti! 
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ever form that peasant community be organised— 
whether by one or many means—by the constitu- 
tion of an extended Ulster tenant-right, with fixity 
of tenure and the appropriation of wastes—it will 
be easy to preserve existing rights over rental, 
from real diminution. But though this difficulty be 
there is another of a different descrip- 
tion, and of mightier moment, that may avail with 
many earnest thinkers. Suppose your peasant 
community constituted, what is the result? In 
what direction shall we look for its progress ? 
What is the probable future of Ireland? Now, 
we take refuge here, at once in the inscrutable. Jt 
is not necessary to satisfaction on a point like that 
we are discussing, that we trace the future of any 
society. To do 80 is, in all probability, beyond our 
wer; for it may involve considerations superior 
toour knowledge. In the case before us, we have 
an immense population located on a fertile island; 
andour duty, as the ordaining human power, simply 
is, to give that population a stable habitation there. 
The peasant demands from us a position in which, 
by honest labour, he can secure himself food and 
nce. He demands an interest in these 
lands, so that he may sow them in security, and 
rejoice over Heaven’s auspicious seasons, as pre- 
paring a harvest that he and his family will reap ; 
and, assuredly, unless that request be granted, 
policy can do nothing for the welfare and ad- 
vancement of his country. It may be difficult, 
oreven impossible, to say what will be the next 
movement of such an organisation ; but we know 
all that we now require, in knowing that, unless 
the absolute and indefeasible basis of security for 
labour and its effects be supplied, there cannot pos- 
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the state we desire and the state now existing in 
Ireland is simply this, that where there is now no 
security, and where, therefore, the condition of the 
peasantry is shaped by the absence of security, 
there will be absolute security to all worthy effort 
and industry, and a free onward for hope. We 
have heard it gravely dreaded that the step follow- 
ing any such settlement must be one of descent ; 
that increase of population beyond increase of 
wealth must inevitably follow, and end only in a 
more wide-spread and then unmitigable misery ; 
but assuredly, in a calculation so melancholy and 
| rash, the most important of all springs of human 
| action has not been taken into account. There is 
| no more potent element among our active habits 
| than the fear of the loss of existing comforts ; and 
for that very reason, a state of poverty or abject 
_ dependence is the death of all forethought. When 
we cannot lose, it needs not that we be very care- 
ful; but where there is aught to lose, the whole 
force of habit, which is second nature, rebels 
against whatever acts would necessitate descent. 
In respect of advance, surely it is not requisite, 
because we cannot point out its precise direction, 
that we despair of it, or account it impossible. 
That direction, indeed, to a great extent, will 
be fashioned by agencies imperfectly known to 
us ; but if we once do our duty in regard of the 
first requisite, it will not be difficult to act with 
the power of our high civilization in regard of 
this also. It cannot be but that a people so ge- 
nerous, lively, and sharp, have, with all their insou- 
cance, higher elements of character, alike practi- 
cal and rooted, to which we might successfully ap- 
peal. The fallacy and hopelessness of an endea- 
vour to impose on Ireland institutions such as 





; 
| 
| 
; 





tibly be any next stage.* The difference between 








_* It may be conceived that we are here recommending, | 
or, at least, countenancing, that refuge so acceptable to | 
well-meaning indolence, viz.: action, or what is called prin- | 
tiple, irrespective of consequences. Vecy far from it. It is | 
a rare case, indeed, that duty can at all be discerned with- 
out a view of consequences; but, nevertheless, there is a | 
| aswell as a bad application of the Fiat Justitia. 
of instance, a case may occur—and this is one—in which, 
you do a certain act, no good consequences can | 

supervene ; and a man is not, then, obliged to Nefer action, 
until he has been able to develop alike the precise amount 
oy that will flow from that action, and the precise 
and fashion of it. To reduce him to the true dilem- 

ma, his opponent would require to be entitled to say this:— 
I grant you that, if you don’t do this action, no good can 
occur; but I assert that, if you do it, the result will be 
. barren of good ; and, therefore, since mere change 
an evil, the act should not be done.” Now, the first part 
of the pepentien certainly only amounts to an affirmation 
of the reality of all Irish history; but the second would 
“mount to this—that for the Irish people there is no hope, 
sad ought to be no place—that they are unfit to take any 
in civilised life, and, therefore, cannot attain to it. 

we shall not venture to state precisely in what 

manner they would unfold themselves ; but it is utterly im- 
to yield to the conclusion, that they are capable of 
Yancement. Those fears and auguries of futare evil 

this question—whatever their real value—arise, 

Py from a very unfair and unjustifiable mode of estimating 
haley peasantry. Even the most abstract moralist con- 
ts it necessary, while judging of a man, toexamine the 
within which his mind and morality have been 

setial |; and it is especially needful, when we speak of 
~ auties, to ask first what society done, so that it 

anne “right to demand these duties in return? Now, 
he aetis, the Irish peasant, in the main, has obtained | 
orts purely by Every hand of influence | 

tee tim or social, except of his own priest, 

against him ; and is it possible that the endurance 
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would be best for us, have been demonstrated by 
centuries of no-success ; but it is impossible that a 


| great country like England could fail—were she 


true to the occasion—to operate with vast power on 
the upward-pointing tendencies of this stable and 
peaceful peasant community, even by positive in- 
stitutions. How much might she not do by semi- 
naries of all sorts—among which industrial and 
agricultural schools would stand foremost? How 
much might she not do by aiding medical insti- 
tutions, and ensuring a very high education to all 
the members of that important and indispensable 
faculty? How much would inevitably flow from a 
great national church—a chureh independent of 
sect and creed*—such a one as our own Coleridge 





for centuries of this rmaponey hve pe teaching could breed 
within that population any of morals save that which 
prevails in a state of civilwar? By this code, and no other, 
ought the Irish peasant now to be tried; and that code will 
explain the real failures of British efforts to conciliate 
Erin, without demanding in aid of it one visual estimate of 
their race. Reference is not made here to the mere - 
fetoed’ face bed encagh; Mal enough, that his opgueaipe 
i , been e : enough, 

alone can bring justice; bad enough, that he could be 
taught the road to Heaven only by a proscribed man; but 
they all think it utterly unjustifiable, beside those social evils 
which have, in very truth, made an alien. The man 


him 
who will judge hopelessly of the Irish peasant has ron hey : 


Bab pod :.- 
the s ad an of judging of the Irish 
* We do not Nourse inca thet there shonld be aay 
church without a definite creed ; but simply that all churches 
shall be welcomed as effective instruments rfins oeerry 
whatever their forms and special dogmata. The State 
A 
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shadowed forth—fitied in all its arrangements for 
the PEASANT ComMMUNITY—the present church of 
Landlordism having been permitted to pass quite 
away? Be it far from us to speak dogmatically 
of the future ; but if, under such circumstances, 
cheered on, too, by the friendly neighbourhood 
and the world-famous example of the English 
people, Ireland should remain amid Nature’s 
activities a spectacle of stagnation and death— 
then should we despair of the final destinies of 
man on this planet, and account the hope of uni- 
versal civilization as a dream and very delusion. 
It is farther necessary that the people of this 
country be convinced that no other form of ci- 
vilization—no state which does not spring from 
an organised peasant community—is open to Ire- 
land, or possible for it, in its existing relations 
with the other parts of the world. This vital 
truth requires the more to be impressed, because 
of the impracticable and inapplicable visions 
which, from time to time, have been cherished 
regarding that country. One delusion especially 
has widely diffused itself—the hope, viz., of con- 
verting Ireland into a manufacturing country ;—a 
hope so widely spread abroad, that, on the pub- 
lication, a few years ago, of a work by Sir R. 
Kane, men’s minds became astir regarding the 
possibility, or rather certainty, of the speedy 
erection of new Birminghams and Manchesters, 
not in one only, but in many of its favoured lo- 
calities, Now, in the first place, no manufacture 
can be favourably placed—be the natural faci- 
lities what they may—unless amid a population 
skilled, or capable of speedily becoming skilled, 
in reference to its special purposes. Without 
that population, natural advantages avail little ; 
and the difficulty of procuring it, or rearing it 
where it is not, may—to take one instance among 





have nothing to do with their special dogmata, but it ought 
to have to do with the existence of a church or churches: 
taking especial care that the church be one applicable to 
the state of a peasant community. It is neediess to con- 
ceal thatin regard of the Romish Church there are obstacles 
to the reception of the foregoing opinion in the minds of 
many of the well-meaning of our countrymen. ‘The pre- 
sent writer begs to avow his opinion, with all deference, but 
firmly, that it is vain to expect that the Irish will ever be 
other than Roman Catholics, By the term ever, he of course 
means any visible or assignable period of historical time ; 
and his opinion rests on the presumed persistence of mani- 
fest causes. These causes, partly in the character of the 
people, partly in the attitude of hostility to English Pro. 
testantism, into which their history has led them, are, in 
his estimate, perfectly adequate to produce the foregoing 
effect; but by no means does it follow that the Irish will 
not reform their own church. The existing beggary of the 
people, their want of information, and their readiness to 
seize hold on religious consolation as the compensation 
for the ills that in their case seem very hardly apportioned, 
concur in the meantime in endowing the Romish Priest- 
hood with an influence which no priesthood ought to pos- 
sess; but the effect would terminate with its cause; and 
the spread of education by the national system, aided by 
that culture which comparative ease of circumstances 
would impress on a national character peculiarly sensitive 
to external impulses, would necessarily abate the influence 
of the hierarchy, and constitute in Ireland a church whose 
pretensions would be satisfied with the privilege of coun- 
selling in the spiritual concerns of the people: nor, with 
France in our eye, as well as the Catholic churches of Ger- 
many, can we, speaking very politically, say that an insti- 
tution thus would operate as a hindrance to the 
advancement of a people in whose hearts it had obtained 
and preserved a seat. 
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a thousand—be seen in the history of the note. 
rious silk-mills of Edinburgh. That Population, 
too, it must never be forgotten, must, if it can be 
reared at all, be reared by long struggle, not jp 
Ireland as a separate country, but in conflict with 
the action of advanced, experienced, and 
England. The question amounts therefore to this 
— Who is to uphold the efforts to rear the ney 
Manchester in face of the eld one? How are these 
imperfect and tentative attempts to be upheld, in 
competition with the accomplished and overwhelm. 
ing energy of the most perfect industrial orgayi- 
zation the world has ever seen? Shall they be 
screened from competition by the barrier of mo. 
nopoly ? Or, in other words, is [reland—already 
too poor—tobe taxed all over, for indefinite years, 
until it learn to accomplish what Manchester ean 
now accomplish, as the fruit of ceaseless progress 
and inventive toil ¢ Thus, and no other way, 
ean such an end be accomplished ; and is not 
the bare statement of the question in this light 
adequate demonstration of its impracticability ¢* 
Not all the waterfalls and rivers in the world, 
coupled with Mr. Hudson’s railroads, will sufiee 
to convert Ireland into a manufacturing country, 
unless capital on capital, to untold amount, shall 
first be sacrificed in the effort to bring up an in- 
experienced people to the habitudes and capabi- 
lities of one whose skill is a growth of centuries, 
Sir Robert Kane forgot that the forms and prac- 
tices of accomplished industry are so essential to 
the construction of an industrial community; that 
in absence of these, natural advantages of the 
highest order are only useless elements ; but his 
mistake was venial ; nor knew we how very fara 
delusion of this sort could go, or how large a ere- 
dulity may co-exist with parliamentary leader- 
ship, before both were unfolded, to the amazement 
of reflecting men, by the recent imaginations of 
Lord George Bentinck. If the minor acts of 
this most difficult time shall at all survive, and 
become known to posterity, assuredly none of 
them will excite stranger emotions than that 4 
proposition to invest sixteen millions of money i 
Irish railways should have been gravely listened 
to by Parliament, and discussed as a p 
remunerative scheme! Who knows not that rail- 


oe 


* The fallacies afloat regarding the effect of the Ust0s 
in destroying Irish manufactures, obtain their solution @ 
a fact which much illustrates the foregoing 
Doubtless the stall manufactories of Ireland have been 
destroyed by England, and probably the absorption begs# 
about the time of the Union; but the cause was the @ 
mense, rapid, and resistless development of 
ing by machinery, which destroyed wholly, and —- 
hope, all power of competition by hand labour, or by 
establishments. The same thing that took place m - 
dor and among the now back lanes of Cork, happened 's 
many districts both of England and Scotland; and dl 
cause in all these cases was the same. The effects 
course, was disastrous to localities, but to the enure yo 
munity it cheapened the article produced ; it is the 
identical state of affairs which now places a barrier in = 
way of the rise of Irish manufactures. A it is = 
worthy in men, who should know better, to attribute 
action, so very clear and distinct, to the union of tice f 
liaments! And if Ireland had done justice a 
she had developed her great agri tural resourees, 
been in a condition to do so, she, too, would heve ie 
nised the advantage ; for she would have felt the beo™ 
of that of which she complains, 
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comparatively useless, unless to a coun- 
aed people and their pursuits demand fre- 
and swift interchange of intercourse ? Could 

even a child indulge in the foolish dream, that to 
create the need for that intercourse it is simply 
necessary to spend profound sums in enlargement 
of its facilities ? Would a road along the flanks 
of Ben Lomond establish prosperity and manu- 
facturing activity on its summit ¢ or will railways, 
multiplied even ad imyinitum, convert an agricul- 


tural and stationary people into a migratory and | 
It is vain, by mistakes or lures | 


commercial one ¢ 
like these, to endeavour to shun the inevitable 
question. 


that doom of a surety will, if we longer contend 


with ordinances that have so emphatically pro- | 


elaimed their superiority to all human—at least, 


to all British—policy, if we see not before us a_ 


multitudinous people claiming to be recognised 
in their fatherland, challenging it as their right- 
ful home, and demanding that in the British em- 
pire they alone shall not be held as aliens, not 
merely from the cherished place of their nativity, 
but, in very truth, from any place or abode within 
God’s wide universe. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue foregoing Essay was written early in the 
year ; and at that time the author did not know 
that the views which had been forced on him by 
an intimate practical knowledge of many districts 
of Ireland were receiving the support of one of 
the most distinguished thinkers in this country. 
The course of legislation, however, has hitherto be- 
tokened no trace of the influence of opinions of 


-this class; but instead, two modes of action have 


been proposed, on which it seems necessary to 
offer only a few remarks, and these of the most 
general kind. 

I. As anticipated, a poor law has been brought 
forward, of the most sweeping description, and it 
teems likely it will be carried. Until now, the 
history of civilization contains no instance of the 
existence of a poor law of any higher aim than 
to provide for the few exceptional evils insepar- 
able from the best-construeted organisms ; in the 
present case it is meant to act as the reorganiser 
of the country—as the grand reforming or revivi- 
fying agent of the ENTIRE State. There is of 
course only one mode by which it can thus aet— 
not directly, but indirectly. Jt must, by its moral 
vifluence, render its own provisions unnecessary, 
and that moral influence can only operate on the 
landlords—converting them, as it is hoped, by 
Grousing fear into willing and able social regene- 
raters. Alas! alas! Never in the whole course 
of Utopian scheming was a dream relied upon 
more utterly baseless than this! Induce the Irish 
- dlords by terrifying them to regenerate Ireland? 
“rely you must make them ABLE first! Surely 
*ou Inust endow them asa class with a knowledge, 


* virtue of statesmanship, which no such class ever | in most districts, itively h 
ce | way—in fecting, in intellect one , 
| utterly unfit for any position whieh could wake a t 


before ; or if you do not, why delegate to them, 


and by a machinery so infinitely hazardous, did 


The ostrich can hide its head, but it | 
eannot ward off the impending doom ; and come | 
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| you shrink from doing even yourselves ? Perfect- 
_ly do we recognise the truth, that the authors of 
| this poor law hope good from it, only in se far as 
by the foregoing indirect action it shall render its 
own provisions useless ; do they discern, on tho 
other hand, that they inevitably, and without 
chance or possibility of reward, peril Ireland 
in this hope—that if this single expectation gives 
way in a country which has already baffled and 
| put to nought every expectation formed concern- 
ing it, they shall lose every means of touching it 
again—they shall sacrifice that alone, whose ex- 
_istence creates social power, and duty, and order, 
—viz.: the surplus wealth ¢ The Irish landlords! 
Does Lord John Russell know them?’ Even now, 
half fool, half tyrant, the Irish landlord would, 
were justice meted to him, be found to have lost 
every privilege, because he has abandoned all au- 
thority by trampling on every duty ;* and shall 
they—a class so hated and so baffled—the true 
practical foes of the peasant, and whom the pea- 
sant, as things exist, has reduced to helplessness— 
shall they contend with a peasantry armed with 
leaal power, and resolutely determined, as a 
| Rieut and a Rewiicious Duty, to enforce to rea- 
lise this poor law? Think again of it, my 
Lord: Already have you folded your hands in 
| half-eonfessed despondency in regard to the task 

to which, in the course of providence, your ener- 

gies have been summoned ; and now, add to the 
| warnings of the benevolent, but aeute Prelate of 
| Dublin, the assurance of one who knows that 
|country well, that your scheme is a baseless 
| chimera, and that two brief lustrums will not 
| pass over us, ere by its direct and inevitable ac- 
| tion this lrish landlordism, as useless in its fall, 
|} as unhonoured during its existence, shall have 
| been swept from the face of the earth ! 











11. In opposition to this fearful poor law, which, 
in sad truth, is, par excellenee, the very worst 
measure that could be proposed for Ireland, a 
measure that can have no beneficial operation 
| unless among a people actuated by those mutual 
charities ; that respect for each other’s property, 
and personal pride of independence, which are 
precisely what Ireland wants. In opposition to 
this exterminating act, an extensive, and, in the 
main, excellently planned scheme of emigration, 
has just been laid before the British public, under 
the high authority of Archbishop Whately, and 
other eminent names. The chief features of it 
are, of course, to remove the Irish peasantry to 
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* Let us be believed! We have written these hard words 
with unequivoca] pain: it is, besides, a crime, in ciream- 
stances like the present, of no slight dye, to utter condem- 

| nation, or even dis ement, without grounds whose 
soundness are beyond all doubt. Well, then, of these Irish 
landlords in the mass—for there are bright and noble excep- 
| tions—a more useless set of functionaries does not exist 
| ainid the countless multitudes composing British society. 
| But so far from this being a Saron grievance, as 
ad nauseam in Conciliation Hall—verily you may select the 
| districts in Ireland occupied by English progeintates aay 
you 





by the appearance of a comparatively ha 
| crimes, he open doke, of which ae ve 
' trace Irish land s guilty, and which pass 
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some other country, until sufficiently few shall 
remain to admit of the construction, in Ireland, of 
an English agricultural system—landlords as they 
are, farmers with capital, to be imported as the 
managersof large farms, and the peasants tocontri- 
buteagricultural labourers. Now, inthe first place, 
it must be noticed, that this scheme, as compared 
with ours, has one very great and obvious disad- 
vantage; that, instead of one great deportation, 
which at the very worst is involved in ours—viz., 
that of landlords, it involves, directly and inevi- 
tably, an immense deportation of peasantry, and, 
again, a great importation of capitalist farmers. 
Like the proposal offered in the foregoing paper, 
this one starts on the assumption of the existence 
of a rooted social incompatibility, to be destroyed 
only by the removal of one of the parties; for the 
idea of its being necessary to remove the Irish 
from their own waste but most prolific island, in 
search of circumstances in which food may be 
obtained in return for moderate labour, is too 
absurd to be set forth even as an economical 
hypothesis;—we differ, however, as to the party 
to whom we should leave possession of that coun- 
try. Ethically speaking, it would not be very 
difficult to determine how this question should be 
decided; and be it observed, that the emigration 
proposed disposes, in the most summary way, of 
the practical objection to our scheme, for it as- 
sumes that the Irish peasantry only require to be 
placed in circumstances not more unfavourable 
than the peasantry of other origins, to rise of 
themselves into a civilised industrial society. 
This being granted, then, what we earnestly de- 
mand is, the grave and manifest interest of the 
British nation at this momentous crisis. Is it 
virtually to abandon the Irish people? Is it to 
declare that Ireland must, in the main, be weeded 
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of the Irish race, ere it can be considered a 
permanent, and orderly integrand, and not a mere 
dependency, of our mighty empire? Or is it the 
removal, at the expensé of some of our predilee. 
tions, of obstructions lying verily on the surface 
of their existing condition—obstructions which, 
positively and inevitably, prevent their advancing 
along any line of civilization? Our decision, jp 
regard of such a question, will, to future 

be no slight indication of the character of the age 
in which we live. 

III. One word, in conclusion, on another sub. 
ject. Some minds are startled by the supposed dif. 
ficulty of realising such views as we have sought 
at present toexpose. The evil, it is said, is mani. 
fest—the removal of it, easily accomplishable by 
absolute power; but what English minister would 
dare attempt to accomplish a task of so unusual 
a description? The greatest difficulty in finding 
a minister to dare such an act is in finding one 
to dare to say he would do it ; for in this, as in 
usual affairs, the right way is by far the easiest 
and the least complex. But we need seek for no 
such man among dilletanti politicians, whose sin- 
cerity is measured by their fidelity to party, and 
who are satisfied with as much liberalism as will 
glitter in the drawing room. That men capable 
of strong convictions are still to be found, and 
that they can, when the exigency demands it, 
trample on our miserable existing political sec- 
tions, has been demonstrated by the ever memor- 
able example of last year ; and while some sueh 
energy would amply suffice, even for the necessi- 
ties of Ireland, it is certainly only by its exertions, 
and not by the expedients of any red-tapering, 
that this portion of the empire can now be pre- 
served from a most disastrous, and, perhaps, utter 
overthrow. 








FAIRER PROSPECTS. 


Orr when I sit begloomed, and dull and sad, 
And look around upon my barren life, 
And find in it no spot, or good or glad, 
Nor any fruitage worth its toil and strife— 
Sudden the prospect brightens, and I see 
A host of objects good and great, and grand, 
And countless blisses that but wait for me, 
Untrodden paths throughout a goodly land. 


So on some hill-top have I gazing stood, 
What time the vallies all in gloom were laid 
By rainy clouds that overswept the wood, 
And uplands chequered by the moving 
Sudden the sun peeps forth, and I behold 
Some far off town, roof, casement, and church spire 
Start from the gloom and gloss like molten gold, 
As ’twere that instant traced in lines of living fire: 








THE RUINS 


Tue Asphodel is gleaming beside the lonely lake, 
Gleaming in silent sunshine from many a sedgy brake ; 
Where marble columns once arose, this lily, fair of day 
In pallid loveliness, looks forth—'mid rnin and decay. 


Vast heaps and creeping weeds—where the ancient temples 


Where countless thousands sleep beneath the matted un- | 


derwood ; 
In broad noon-day the fair green sward lay void, and calm, 
and 


The breezes sighing o'er the plain—from snow-crowned 
classic hill. 

With solitude around, where destruction’s hand had been, 

Wild thronging thoughts of by-gone days re-peopled all 
the scene; 

Cybele’s glorious temple rose, in gorgeous pomp and 


Imagination reigned supreme in that dim dream-like hour. 


OF SARDIS. 


For Lydia's princes sleep beneath her wise and mighty 
men; 6 

They anne gazed on these distant hills, snow covered no¥ 
as then; , 

The smooth Gygean lake reflects the blue unruffled sky;, 

They, too, onee gazed on this fair scene with and 
beaming eye! 





| J satamong the countless dead—to other worlds I — 

_ These thousands breathed now as I breathe, felt, # 

| loved, and thought ;— :; 

| And on the grand sepulchral mounds, I knelt in solem® 
prayer 


| Before God's throne —Ye mighty dead! when shall I met 


ye there? 
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THE BRITISH MISSION TO OMAR ALI, 


. Jy eonsequence of the Government having determined 
to form a settlement on the island of Labuan, off the 
gpouth of the Bruni River, the following particulars rela- 
tire to the British Mission to Borneo may prove interest- 
ing to our readers. The vast resources of the Indian 
Arehipelago have never been developed, and the late 
Goverament, desirous of extending British interests in 
that quarter of the globe, despatched Captain Bethune, 
R.N.C.B., with a complimentary letter and presents to 
Omar Ali, Sultan of Bruni. The gallant officer was also 
commissioned to report upon the best locality for a 
British settlement on the north-west coast of Borneo. 

At the time of Captain Bethune’s arrival at Bruni, in 
ii. M. S. Driver, accompanied by Mr. Wise, much con- 
fusion prevailed in the country. The Raja Mudah Has- 
sim, uncle to the Sultan, and likewise his chief minister, 
had entered into engagements with the English, to do 
all in his power to extirpate piracy. By these means he 
had entailed on himself the enmity of a numerous body 
of native chieftains, who thus saw the channel through 
which they obtained their principal profits suddenly 
closed against them. The tragic results that ensued 
last year will prove that the fears entertained by the 
gentleman to whom we are indebted for this information 
were by no means groundless. 

Mr. Brook, the Rajah of Sarawak, having been ap- 
pointed Her Majesty’s confidential agent in Bruni, had 
the charge of conducting the negotiations ; he was accom- 
panied by his own gun-boat, the Driver's pinnace and 
first cutter, all well manned and armed. FEarly in the 
moming, February 27th, 1845, Mr. Brooke, Captain 
Bethune, and Mr. Wise, started for the capital, leaving 


-the Driver at anchor off the south-east end of Muanu 


Island, which lies at the mouth of the river. The 
soundings were regular until they approached Pulo Cher- 
win, where they found the channel very narrow, having 
been partially blocked up to obstruct the advance of an 
enemy. 

They arrived off Pulo Cherwin about noon, and an- 
chored there. This island is connected to the main by 
reef of rocks. Continuing their route, in the afternoon 
they came up with the boat of Panguan Bedrideer and 
the state barge, bearing the complimentary letter. Join- 
ing the procession, the English party pulled slowly to- 
wards the capital of Bruni. The river was about half a 
mile in width ; the banks were in parts very lofty, rising 
sometimes to the height of two hundred and fifty feet, 
and presently sinking again to fifty. ‘The sides of the 
ver were occasionally perpendieular, in other places 
loping gently, and covered either with dense forests, 
luxuriant though rank grass. Very few houses were 
observed as they passed along. A mile and a half below 
the town was a small fort mounted with five guns. At 
«her points there were said to be batteries with large 
Peces of ordnance. The course of the river for five miles 
below the small fort is almost straight ; near it, and again 
™ the town, the stream takes a sharp turn. The 

ish observed a fine upas tree growing directly oppo- 
tte. the first range of houses, and near the footpath 
leading over the hills to the coal formation on the banks 
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of the Kiagge. Jt was surrounded by the most luxuriant 
foliage, and beneath the tree was the tomb of a Malay 
Rajah, and the graves of several chiefs. These last 
resting places of the natives are marked by two pieces of 
wood (though occasionally stones are used) from one to 
two feet in height, and placed two or three feet apart. 
The earth over the grave is raised a few inches, and 
supported by four narrow boards, se as to form a parallelo- 
gram. They generally appear very neat. The same 
custom prevails amongst the people of Macassan, and 
also among the Bugis; the only difference is, that they 
more commonly use stone than wood. 

At four o'clock, p.m., the boats anchored near the 
Sultan’s palace, and were saluted with twenty-one guns 
placed in battery on the banks of the river. Having 
hastily dressed, the members of the Mission proceeded to 
the Hall of Audience, which is about sixty feet in length, 
by thirty in breadth. The central portion of the floor is 
elevated above the rest, and seems at night as a sleeping 
place for a small body of men who act as a guard. At 
the further end of this elevation stands the throne, which 
resembles a Chinese bed-stead covered with a canopy. 
The foot-stool, about a yard and a quarter wide, is com- 
posed of a large plank of black ebony, which is very 
plentiful in this part of Kalamantan. Pillars rise from 
the sides of the raised platform, which serve to support a 
canopy ef cotton cloth. The Sultan’s house is built on 
piles, so that when the tide rises, the water reaches 
within a foot of the floor, which is so inartistically made, 
that the stream may be seen beneath through openings 
at least an inch im width. Even in their rooms at the 
Mission House, whenever the tide rose higher than 
usual, the English were in constant dread of being 
flooded; and this was also the case in the palace—for the 
place that is dignified by that name is not much better 
in its appointments than the houses of Panguans. It is 
altogether a very peor building, particularly if compared 
with that of the Sultan of Temate; the latter, however, 
receives a Dutch pension, which enables him to live in 
greater style than his neighbours. 

Having arrived at the Hall of Audienee, our country- 
men found the Sultan seated on the throne under the 
carved canopy, and surrounded by his principal Rajabs, 
and also by bodies of armed men. Muda Hasim sat at 
the foot of the throne, whilst his brother Bedrideen, hav- 
ing met the British at the steps, conducted them to the 
Sultan, who received them with affected indifference; in- 
deed, throughout the whole interview, he appeared to take 
little notice of the proceedings, either through false notions 
of dignity, or through a natural inaptitude for business. 
This lethargic manner may be partly accounted for by his 
having been shut up nearly all his life with his women 
and slaves. The custom ef his country prevents bim 


| from going out unless in state, and attended by a numer- 


ous train. His look would denote that he had some 
Arabian blood in his veins, having more the appearance 
of a Caucasian than a Malay. 

Muda Hasim opened the silk packet containing the 
complimentary letter and the translation, the latter made 
by Buduicen, and yery beautifully eopied by Pangersn 
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Ishmael, another brother of the chief minister. The 
document having been read in public, a royal salute 
was immediately fired. Mr. Brook with his party then 
withdrew, each member of the mission shaking hands with 
Omar Ali Saipudeen and the principal Rajahs. ‘The flags 
and decorations of the Audience Chamber, added to the 
varied colours of the dresses of State worn by the several 
Rajahs and persons present, gave an animated appearance 
to the scene; and, judging from Mr. Brook’s descr:ptions 
of other receptions he had met with, every circumstance 
of respect attended the delivery of Her Majesty’s letter. 





Some American travellers who visited Bruni a few | 


years before had several interviews with the Sultan and 
Muda Hasim. The latter appeared a little embarassed 
when he received their first visit, but he endeavoured to 
imitate, as far as possible, our European manners, and 
was consequently awkward and constrained. He how- 
ever made tea for them, and showed his proficiency in 
civilized manners by not presenting them with betel. 
After sitting with his guests some time, he proposed that 
they should visit Omar Ali, and promised to accompany 
them. Two boats having been called, they were rowed 
to the Sultan’s residence. Having mounted a ladder, 
they found themselves near the door of a dimly-lighted 
hall, on the floor of which a number of men were fast 
asleep. Passing this entrance they were shown into a 
small verandah furnished with a bamboo settee, a few 
chairs, anda mat. Having given them sufficient time to 
admire the splendour of the apartment, the Sultan 
made his appearance. Being of a very inquisitive dis- 
position, he fatigued his visiters with questions, and 
appeared extremely anxious to learn their names and 
residences, and also what business had brought them into 
those parts. Having at length been satisfied, he effered 
them tea and betel. He detained them so long that it 
was nearly daylight before they were conducted to their 
beds, which they found to consist of a common mat and 
pillow, with the addition of a rug spread over them. The 
Malays were exceedingly anxious to behold the foreigners 
lie down to rest, and several visited them for the express 
purpose. Muda Hasim came to see if they were com- 
fortable, and then took his leave. 

When the British Mission had retired, the assembled 
multitude quietly withdrew, and two chiefs accompanied 
them to the house selected for their residence. The pin- 
nace returned to the ship, and the cutter and gun-boat 
anchored in the river, abreast of the house in which the 
Mission resided. It was an edifice built like the rest of 
this extraordinary city, on piles of wood, with the water 
flowing beneath. The number of boats passing up and 
down the river was very great, and the population of the 
town appeared to be considerable. The inhabitants are 
principally Malays, professing the Mahommedan religion; 
and, as is usual in those countries, whose intellect is 
swayed by the prophet, the women are confined at home. 
The principal Panguans possess large harems. The Sul- 
tan has above one hundred fair tenants in his house, 
while Muda Hasim contented himself with eighty. None 
but the wives of the poor are seen about the streets. 
There are but few Chinese, perhaps on the whole not 
thirty; formerly they were much more numerous, but con- 
tinued oppression, and the insecurity of life and property, 
have contributed to drive them from their favourite haunt. 
Some of thove that have remained bave become Mahom- 
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medans. There was a few years back a rich Parsee mop. 
chant, who carried on a great trade. It is reported that 
there are no Arabs in Bruni, although two or three tigg. 
dred are called Hajée, from having visited Mecca ay 
pilgrims. Great respect and deference are always show 
to these holy men. The few Dyaks who frequent the 
town come generally from the neighbouring hills for the 
purpose of barter, or to bring the small tribute due to the 





Sultan. The population may exceed twenty thousand, 
| According to some, there are about three thousand boats 
in use in the town. 

_ The first night was passed by our countrymen in some 
| degree of uncertainty and distrust, their position being 
by no means very secure. The town was full of chiefs hos. 
| tile to Muda Hasim, and, of course, inimical to the Eng. 
| lish. These Panguans were striving to obtain an infu. 
ence over their sovereign Omar Ali. There can be no 
doubt that their principal object m endeavouring to re. 
move Muda Hasim was to break off his negotiations with 
the English, as they well knew, that ifa good understand- 
ing was come to with the British Government, all chance 
of continuing their piratical pursuits would be thrown 
overboard. 

Mr. Brook had obtained a complete influence over 
Muda Ilasim, Bedrideen, and the principal chiefs of his 
party ; but they themselves acknowledged that their ma- 
jority was very small. The situation of the English was 
by no means enviable; for Omar Ali might easily be 
worked upon to commit any atrocity. Muda Hasim’s 
| enemies, although they were not at present in sufficient 
force, contrived afterwards to obtain the consent of the 
Sultan to his murder, and that of his brother. It was 
this fearful assassination that led to the late operations of 
Sir Thomas Cochrane. 

So great was the insecurity, that one of the Mission 
wrote at the time :—‘‘ I hope all will go weil; but our 
return to the ship I shall hail with great satisfaction; 





there we are in security—the anchorage is excellent, the 
scenery very magnificent, and our point d’appui, Palo 
Labuan, within view. ‘These people (the Bornians) are 
not, in my opinion, sufficiently advanced in civilization 
for Europeans, even in the same character of members of 
a friendly mission from a foreign power, to treat with, 
except with an imposing foree. The quarrels of the chiefs 
I look upon as no addition to the safety of eur position ; 
and, although thirty Englishmen may do wonders if at 
tacked, yet the prospect is by no means cheering.” 
They were, however, undisturbed that evening. It 
rained heavily during the night ; and when they rose in 
the morning, everything appeared fresh; the scenery 
around was very beautiful, a fine river running between 
moderately-high hilis, clothed with verdure and trees, 
with the country around partially cleared for cultivation. 
The town consisted of about three thousand houses, built 
on piles ranged along either bank, within a short distane® 
of the shore. The dwellings of the Sultan and the differ 
ent chiefs are each distinguished by their respective bam 
ners, which produced a good effect, and assisted to enliven 
a very extraordinary scene. ‘The poor people 
around the English, anxious to barter provisions for 
empty bottles, bits of iron, and other trifles. It is #*® 
markable fact, that whatever these people seek after 
either to beg or purchase, they always prefer strength 
fineness. They are the most importunate beggart 
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ail sorts of wearing apparel, and luxurious articles of food, 
pat not for money ; for neither gold nor silver is much 
known there as a coin, pieces of iron being used instead. 

About noon the Mission visited the Rajah Muda Hassim, 
and delivered to him his share of the presents brought by 

in Bethune, consisting of a handsome box with a 
musical bird, and a pair of six-barrelled pistols. They 
then proceeded to a private audience with the Sultan, 
and found him surrounded with a few slaves, and seated 
in an arm chair, under the verandah of his private dwel- 

His belet and tobacco were near him. When the 
gold box, with the musical bird, was first presented, he 
affected the utmost indifference at the sight of the beau- 
tifal toy, but his curiosity soon broke through the stiff 
rules of oriental fashion, and he had it wound up re- 
peatedly, reiteracing his unbounded astonishment each 
time the bird sang. 

On March Ist, the trade was formally opened by beat 
of gong, and prices were partially settled. An English 
brig was anchored off Paleo Chemain, and the master was 
anxious to obtain a cargo. ‘The next day (Thursday), 
divine service was performed at the mission-house. After 
which Bedrideer and other Panguans visited the Mission, 
and represented the necessity of the English interfering 
to protect Bruni against Sheriff Osman, who, alarmed 
at the idea of Muda Hassim’s seeking an alliance with 
the English, was making hostile preparations in conjunc- 
tion, as it was supposed, with Pangeran Usop, who was 
at that time present in Bruni. 

On the following day, some of the gentlemen took a 
walk over the hills. The appearance of Bruni from these 
heights is very irregular and picturesque. Its site has 
been chosen with great judgment, it being admirably 
adapted for defence and convenience. Moreover, the 
‘scenery around is of the utmost beauty. The town is 
divided by the river, having a broad channel between the | 


. different portions, while at high water it appears a city | 


of canals. However, when the tide is out, the back | 
houses cannot be approached by boats, but are reached | 
by walks along the verandahs of the different buildings, | 
which are usually connected by platforms. The river, | 
when the tide was up, appeared to be about two-thirds of 
a mile in breadth, and extended in one broad sheet of | 
water, on either side of the city. It is navigable, as far | 
as the town, for the largest junks, which were formerly 
seen in great numbers anchored off the different mer- 
chants’ warehouses in various streets. The houses are 
built in a very primitive fashion. The roofs and sides 
being made of palm leaves, and occasionally of boards, 
the latter, however, are seldom employed, as the Bor- 
neose have no means of making them but by hewing. 
Lamboos are scarce around, and are, therefore, but little 
used. 

Un searching about near the Kiauggi Sheun, they dis- 
Covered several veins of coal. Some specimens were 
taken back with them, which proved, on trial, to be of 
*xcellent quality. From the appearance of the hills, 
they had no doubt that there were extensive coal fields 
near. In the course of their walk they entered a Kadayan 
Village, but found only the women who were left in charge 
of the huts. The Kadayans are very hospitable ; they are 
tid to be a totally distinct race from the Malays. They 
are Mahommedans, however, and «speak the same lan- 








Pye, and there is very little apparent difference be- 
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tween them and the other inhabitants of Bruni. Their 
houses are built in the woods, and very little cultivation 
could be discovered around. There were some pepper 
gardens about, but the unsettled state of the country has 
prevented the proper care being taken with the cultiva- 
tion of that valuable article of commerce. There were, 
however, numerous very fat and fine looking cows and 
goats feeding on the pastures. . The utmost luxuriance 
appeared around, and the walks through the forests were 
magnificent. 

In their rambles they observed the sago tree in profusion; 
it is a palm, resembling the gomuli, in size and propor- 
tions, and also in the shape of its trunk, while the large 
leaves upon the top are like those of a cocoa-nut. The 
sago forms the principal article of food among numbers 
of the inhabitants of the Archipelago, particularly towards 
the eastern islands. There is no vegetable production 
that can equal it, in the quantity it produces to the acre. 
Taking a low average, and supposing that the trees are 
fifteen years coming to their proper size, it is well known 
that eight thousand pounds of good food may be reckoned 
on per annum. The pine-apple grows almost wild, and 
yet reaches a high state of perfection. The camphor- 
tree was also observed. One in particular, with a trunk 
at least eighteen inches in diameter; it rose upwards of 
sixty feet before it put forth its branches. 

March 4.—Intelligence reached Bruni that great pre- 
parations were making by Pangeran Osman to attack the 
capital. He gave out that he was most anxious to 
measure his strength with the British. The news threw 
the court into a state of alarm, as several of the most 
powerful chiefs attendant on Omar Ali were said to be 
in secret correspondence with the pirate. What amused 
the Mission excessively, was to hear the Sultan boast of 
what he would do, if the Ellannus dared to attack him, 
He endeavoured to impress on the English present, that 
he was not at all afraid, although he acknowledged that 
he had no war boats, that his forts were out of repair, and 
that the allegiance of his followers was very doubtful. 

But yet as long as our countrymen remained near him, 
he felt that he was safe. The presence of the English in 
our new settlement, off the mouth of the river, will now 
render him perfectly secure as long as he remains faith- 
ful to his engagements. Muda Hasim expressed himself 
as very anxious to obtain the friendship of our Govern- 
ment, and offered to cede any quantity of territory to us, 
in order to insure our presence near him. Poor fellow! 
he little merited his dreadful fate. 

March 5.—The Mission departed, having first cautioned 
Muda Hasim to follow implicitly the advice given him, 
and to disregard the threats of Sheriff Osman or any 
other adversary, and also to feel assured that the British 
Government had every disposition to afford him protec- 
tion. He appeared much affected at parting, and em- 
braced the English with great feeling. They then left 
Bruni in the gun boat, and having fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns, dropped down the river. They were 
attended by Bedrideen. On the following morning they 
landed on Pulo Chermin, and found some veins of exoel- 
lent coal. Proceeding onwards they reached H. M.'s S. 
Driver. wri 

March 7.—Bedrideen having taken his leave in order 
to return to Bruni, H. M.’s S. Driver started for Labuan. 
The gentlemen of the Mission landed on that small island 
























































and found a cleared space of about fifty acres. They 
walked through the island, and discovered that it was in 
every way suited for a settlement and commercial entré pot. 
The water is good, timber of the finest quality in great 
plenty, the situation central, being about 1000 miles from 
Hong Kong, 650 from Manilla, the capital of the Philip- 
pines, 980 from Bankok in Siam, 500 from Cochin-China, 
700 from Singapore, and 340 from Sarawak. It lies in the 
high road for ships proceeding to and from China. 
Labuan possesses, moreover, what is of the greatest im- 
portanice,—we refer to the coal which has been discovered 
on the island. This, together with the safe harbour, 
named Victoria Bay, has no doubt had its influence on 
the Government, and induced them to select it as the site 
of a British settlement. 

It may npt be uninteresting to add a few words on the 
state of Bruni. It is in practice as in theory a pure 
despotism—that is, when the Sultan has sufficient energy 
to take advantage of his situation. Now, however, as 
the throne is filled with so weak a man, the chief power 
is exercised by the principal minister. For many years 
Muda Hasim wielded an almost undisputed authority ; 
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now that he is no more, the Panguans possess great in, 
fluence over the royal mind. The revenues are prined. 
pally derived from presents, and partially from traffic and 
labour of the Sultan’s slaves. The length of coast no. 
minally subject to Bruni is about 560 miles, and the 
population may be about 250,000, but it is impossible to 
calculate with any certainty. Agriculture is in a very 
low state, but there can be no doubt that our little settle. 
ment at Labuan will give it such an impetus as to raise 
the standard of cultivation. In manufactures, the Bor. 
neans have exhibited some skill; their knives are 
elegant and of a superior temper, and their brass cannoa 
are very fine specimens of native art. It is said that 
large quantities of the Chinese brass coins have beeg 
melted down to make these pieces of ordnance, and that 
they cost several thousand dollars. On the whole, how. 
ever, the Borneans may be considered as very backward 
in the scale of civilization, and that they require some 
thing to arouse them from their state of lethargy, and that 
impulse they are sure to receive by the introduction of 
British Capitai and British Indusiry. 
















Keep them closed, the curtained windows 
Feebler grows the aching sight ; 

With his brother-bard® he saith not, 
‘* Light, Lord! yet more light!’ 

But for rest from anguish free, 

Prayeth he unceasingly. 


The strong human pulse is throbbing, 
Fearfully, for others yet ; 

She, his tried one, spirit-stricken, 
Hath the deep glance met, 

Of his earnest, loving eyes ;— 

‘* Take him, Lord—he hardly dies !’’ 


Tend him kindly ere he leave us— 
Stern has earth been through the past ; 
Let him think that mercy groweth 
In its wastes at last !— 
Late, alas! such truth to own, 
Save for them he loves, alone. 


Look with reverence on him, dying, 
Bowed—not with the weight of years, 

But with keen thoughts left to quicken 
In his heart’s hot tears ! 

Noble growths these yet shall reach, 

Though a life-pulse stopped with each, 





THE DEATH OF THE POET. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


“One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath.’”’—Tuomas Hoop. 


Cool the pale brow’s haunted fever, 
Gorgeous dreams were his of old ; 
Rife with radiant shapes, whose glory 

Time may not unfold ;— 
Haply on the better shore 
He may greet these shapes once more. 


Clasp the hand, now damp and powerless ; 
It was freely stretched to all, 
Willed to own the brotherhood, 
Binding great and small ; 
Hand and heart have struggled well, 
Coming years of both shall tell. 


Softly tread! a solemn moment 
Draweth slowly, surely, on ;— 

Now one more immortal spirit 
From our midst is gone ! 

But the noble heart and mind 

Leave rich treasure heaps behind. 


Taking what thyself enricheth, 
Let not man thy counsel be, 

** Leave to Christ his little ones ;’’—~ 
Christ has left them thee / 

Be with Him, the good, the just, 

A worthy sharer in this trust ! 










Spzax B 16, and tell me true, 
How dost thou pass the night, 

Clad in that coat of coarsest blue, 
And cape of oil-skin bright ? 


What dost thou think of in thy walk 
Along the gloomy street ? 

Dost list the midnight straggler’s talk 
That come across thy beat ? 


Or dost thou curse the pelting storm, 
And shiver in the wind— 

And think it must be nice and warm 
Within yon lit-up blind ? 


Dost listen to the cheerful hum 
Where that snug party meet, 

Whose merry laugh and voices come 
Into the silent street ? 








TO B 16, NIGHT POLICEMAN. 


Dost wonder if the drunken chap, 
That just went reeling past, 

Will in the kennel take his nap, 
Or stagger home at last ? 


Or dost thou think how sweet a kiss 
That housemaid gave to thee, 

Or that the cold meat warn’t amiss 
From number twenty-three ¢ 


Or dost reflect on thy past life 
How wickedly ’twas led— 

Or thinkest thou of thy faithful wife 
And children warm in bed ? ts 
Or thinkest, on thy return, to find Ao 
Their stock of food all gone ? 144% 


een 


(Policeman loquitur ) ory 
I think of nothing of ‘he kia ae 


Move on, young man, move on. 
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fhe Life and Adventures of Zamba, an African Ne- 
"gro King ; and his Experience of Slavery in South 
“Carolina. Written by himself. Corrected and Ar- 
‘ranged by Peter Neilson. London : Smith, Elder, & 


Co. 1847. 


This volume purports to contain the autobiography ofa 
Negro Slave, with whom the Editor, Mr. Neilson, was 
personally acquainted during his residence in Charleston. 
Néwithstanding the air of truth that pervades it, some 
readers will have doubts as to its genuineness. The narra- 
tive hag undergone extensive alterations and corrections 
in the hands of Mr. Neilson, who has introduced some 
things, omitted others, and nearly re-written the whole. 
The father of Zamba was the king of a small territory on 
the banks of the river Congo, about two hundred miles 
from the sea ; the metropolis of which was a village con- 
sisting of only about ninety huts, and the royal ,palace. 
King Zembola lived in a state of savage grandeur, and ex- 
ercised despotic power over his subjects. He had a re- 
gular standing army amounting to forty men, but on an 
emergency he could muster, at a day’s notice, altogether 
about one hundred and fifty fighting men. He was a 
wholesale dealer in slaves, and supplied the slave ships 
which went to that part of Africa, with their living car- 
goes. To procure them he, every now and then, went 
upon a distant expedition for the purpose of capturing pri- 
soners, for sale. 

With this redoubtable personage an American slaver, 
Capt. Winton, traded for many years, to their mutual pro- 
fit. He had brought fine furniture for the palace, the 
audience chamber of which was furnished with handsome 
chairs and tables, the walls being adorned with many fine 
prints, and a map of London. He also gave Prince 
Zamba, when a boy, a large violin, and a barrel organ ; 
bat what was of more consequence, he not only taught 
him to speak English and to read, but gave him a Bible. 
ln a war expedition against a brother king, named Da- 
roola, ofthe Kormontu tribe, Zamba’s father was killed, 
and Zamba became king in his stead. He was at this 
time only seventeen years of age. Returning home with 
130 prisoners, he afterwards married Zillah, daughter of 
King Daroola, whom he had saved from the uplifted cut- 
ass of one of his men, and who is thus described :— 


‘Zillah appeared to be about a year or so younger than 
myself. She was tall and exceedingly graceful, her coun- 
tenance, though its features were somewhat of the Afri- 
can cast, was beautiful, and her figare might vie in ele- 
face, colour excepted, with the finest models of ancient 
teulpture. She wore massive gold rings in her ears; a 
necklace of very large pearls, mixed with gold and coral 
beads, adorned her neck, and solid bracelets of gold of 

manufacture, and rings of the same motal, en- 
i her wrists and ankles. I have little doubt but 
these jewels would have brought £1000 in Europe.” 


Zamba's disposition was pacific, and although he kept 
*p his standing army to its former complement, he com- 
elled his warriors to cultivate small plots of land which 
te gave them, or spend their time in hunting, fishing, or 
‘urehing for gold dust. 

the first year after his marriage he had collected 
“uch as an hundred weight of gold dust, the greater 
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part of which he exchanged with traders for European 
goods. Having a great desire to visit civilized countries, 
he expressed a wish to Captain Winton, on one of his ar- 
rivals, to accompany him on his return voyage to America, 
The Yankee trader took advantage of his simplicity, and 
prevailed on him to put on board much of his most valu- 
able property. He embarked with thirty-two prisoners, 
whom he intended to sell as slaves, about thirty pounds of 
gold dust, and about two hundred doubloons in gold coin. 
Captain Winton accommodated him with a handsome 
stateroom, and they sailed from Congo on the Ist October, 
1800. During the voyage he was treated with all the 
respect which the Captain had been wont to yeild te him ; 
but towards its conclusion, as he lay in his berth, he over- 
heard a conversation between Captain Winton and his 
chief mate, in which the former declared it to be his in- 
tention to sell King Zamba with the other negroes, of 
whom there were altogether four hundred and twenty-two 
on board, as soon as the ship arrived at Charleston, and 
possess himself of all his property. Zamba's conduct on 
this oceasion showed considerable presence of mind :— 

‘* At the breakfast table next morning,” he says, ‘I 
endeavoured to command my feelings, so as that my 
countenance might appear as usual; but Captain Winton 
remarked that something was the matter with me. I 
told him I was suffering much from headache.  ‘ Oh, 
Zamba,’ said he, ‘1 know well enough what is the mat- 
ter with you; you have been dreaming about Afriea and 
your young wife; but keep up your heart, boy, you will 
find plenty of pretty wives in Charleston. And, by the 
bye, Zamba, you will there see what you have never seen 
before, that is women called mulattoes, half white and 
half black—very pretty girls I assure you; they will be 
ready to snap at a king of such property as you.’ 
But I was in little humour for language of this sort. 
After breakfast I said that I wanted to bathe my head 
with vinegar, and lie down for a while; and Winton mak- 
ing no objection, I retired shortly afterwards to my berth. 
In the course of the afternoon I contrived to conceal 
about thirty of my doubloons, by sewing them in betwixt 
the lining of various articles of my clothing; I also put a 
little golddust away in the same manner, but only amongst 
my coarse clothes, as I looked for nothing less at this 
cruel captain’s hands than to have my fine clothing taken 
from me. I also stowed away about two pounds weight 
of gold dust in each of a pair of stockings, which I thrust 
carelessly into a pair of shoes." 

On their arrival at Charleston King Zamba was sold to 
a Mr. Naylor, an auctioneer, who treated him well. One 
of his clerks, a young Scotchman, named Thomson, be- 
came greatly interested in the poor betrayed negro, 
taught him to write and count, and gave him much re- 
ligious and other instruction. Zamba’s lot was more 
fortunate than that of many of Afric’s sable race, ruth- 
lessly torn from their homes and country, and sold into 
slavery. He gives a very favourable account. of the 
appearance of many of his countrymen and country- 
women at Charleston, both bond and free, but the picture 
has its dara side; and he relates various famecdotes of the 
inhuman treatment of domestic slaves by their masters 
and mistresses, and of the atrocities of Carolina planters. 

Having placed all the property which be had ¢on 
to save from the clutches of Captain Winton, in the hands 
of his owner Mr. Naylor, Zamba was. allowed) by that 





gentleman seven per cent. interest for the use of it, 
















on board a ship that had arrived from the river Congo, 
his wife Zillah, who had been carried off by two men while 
walking one day in a secluded place on the banks of that 
river. Zamba’s master also purchased Zillah, and in 
1807 he had regular free papers made out for them both. 
As long as he remained in Charleston, however, he al- 
lowed them to reside in their former position in his own 
house, but when, on retiring from business, he went to 
another State in 1819, he had a regular account current, 
made out from the commencement, and after allow- 
ing interest and annual wages to Zillah and her hus- 
band, he paid_the latter over every penny he was due to 
him. Zamba then took a small shop, and continued for 
some years to carry on a limited trade. For the last 
twenty years, he tells us, he has lived in retirement, im- 
proving his mind, and devoting part of his time and means 
to acts of charity. Zamba and Zillah joined a methodist 
church, and were regularly married. His betrayer, Capt. 
Winton, lost all his ill-gotten gains by unsuccessful specu- 
lations, and at last turned a gambler and drunkard. In 
his distress he was relieved by Zamba, who, by a curious 
coincidence, was present when he was shot in a duel with 
one of his gambling friends, some time after. 

Zamba’s manuscript was forwarded through a white 
gentleman of Charleston interested in his history, to be 
published in this country. By the laws of South Caro- 
lina any one rash enough to print, or offer for sale, the 
production of a negro, or any work written on behalf of 
his oppressed race, subjects himself to a ruinous penalty ; 
while the author, especially if coloured, would be exposed 
to all the fury ofan insulted and excited mob. The volume 
contains a well-drawn up account of the City of Charles- 
ton, and of the various negro conspiracies against the 
whites. We have few books written by native negroes, 
and the personal details in this volume would have been 
all the more interesting, had the style, instead of being 
so much elaborated, preserved as far as possible, the 
artlessness and simplicity of the author’s manner. 





HISTORY OF THE SIKHS, VOLS. 1 & 2.* 
BY W. J, M‘GREGOR, M.D. 


Tne first of these volumes contains a summary of Sikh 
History to the days of Runjeet Singh, and a life of 
that remarkable man, whose feats on the Indus equal- 
led those of Mchemet Ali on the Nile. The second vo- 
lume is occupied principally with the details of the great 
campaign which terminated in the overthrow of the Sikh 
power, and the subjection of Lahore. The author is a 
medical officer, who, we understand, visited the Court 
of Runjeet Singh long previous to the death of that 
monarch. A portion of his work is engaged in the dis- 
cussion of subjects connected with the medical service 
of the East—the only portion, and a small one—not of 
general interest. The first volume is a compilation, to 
a considerable extent, down to the later period of Run- 
jeet Singh's reign. The Sikhs rose originally as a re- 
ligious sect ; and it is rather remarkable that the tenets 
of their founder were strictly pacific. Their prophet 
was a man of higher character, purer thoughts, and 
of conduct in every way superior to Mahomet, the root 





*London: James Madden, 


In April, 1803, he discovered among a cargo of slaves | 
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of the Mussuimans. It does not even appear that 
Nanuk, the founder of the Sikhs, at any time claimed 
more honour or respect than that due to & teacher 
He did not profess te be endowed with miraculous gifts 
The doctrines taught by him were those of a pure Deign 
The ends aimed at were purity of life, simplicity of 
manners, and innocence of conduct towards each Other, 
Nanuk’s creed, in many moral matters, strongly resem. 
bles that of George Fox. He was equally opposed ¢ 
war, placed the same high value on human life, and, 
in his circumstances, with his limited knowledge, pro- 
mulgated a very remarkable system of morals and pp. 
ligion. It may be even questioned whether any maa 
emerging from society in a rude and corrupt state, with. 
out revelation, ever struck out a sublimer faith, The 
philosophers of the ancient world acted together jg 
schools, and were influenced and encouraged by a pe. 
nerous rivalry ; while they never reached a point of 
moral and religious knowledge so near to truth as that 
gained by the lonely teacher of the Punjaub. 
We extract the following particulars of the 
the life, and principles of this very remarkable man :— 


*¢ Secta was here delivered of two sons, one of whom 
she named Loh, and the other Kussoo. When artived 
at manhood, these became wealthy men, and each builts 
city, to which he gave his own name: that of the elder 
being Lahore, and the younger Kussoor, both of which 
remain at the present day: the former being the capital 
of the Punjab, and the latter exhibiting traces of an ex- 
tensive city, about twelve miles from Ferozepore. 

‘*The descendants of Loh and Kussoo continued to 
possess Lahore and Kussoor ; but after a long series of 
years, when Kulrao was king of Lahore, and Kulput was 
king of Kussoor, the latter raised a large army, and made 
war upon the former, whom he vanquished, and took 
possession of Lahore, expelling Kulrao from the Punjab. 
Kulrao, after his defeat and flight, took refuge in the 
Dekhan, with Amrit, king of that country. The king 
treated the fugitive with great distinction and kindness, 
bestowed his daughter on him in marriage, and at his 
death left him heir to his kingdom. By this princess 
Kulrao had a son, named Sodee Rao, who succeeded his 
father. He made conquests in Hindostan, and beeame 8 
great king. One day his wuzeer told the Sodee Ras, 
that ‘though king of so many countries, his proper king- 
dom was the Punjaub, from which his father had been ex- 
pelled by Kulput, and was never able to return and re 
gain his kingdom.’ Sodee Rao, on hearing this, , 
a large army, and set out for Lahore. He engaged his 
uncle in battle and defeated him, driving himself and al 
his children out of the Punjaub. After this he ascended 
the throne of Lahore. 

‘‘Kulput, after his defeat, became a wanderer on th 
face of the earth, and at length reached the holy city of 
Kassir, known in modern times by the name of Benares. 
It was then, as now, the great resort of learned Hindoos, 
and here Kulput began to study the books of the 
religion, called ‘ Béds.’ While thus employed, he 
a passage which stated that ‘tyranny was a 
and so long as a man exercised it he had no right to ex 
pect mercy.’ Reflecting on this sentence, and conside- 
ing that he himself had behaved asa tyrant to his bre 
ther, in making war on and dethroning him, he resolved 
on going to Lahore and asking the forgiveness of 
Rao for the tyranny he had practised towards ni 

‘*On reaching Lahore he sought an interview with 


BE 
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ing the third Béd, Sodee Rao relented, and, : 
his unele, said, ‘ You ask forgiveness, which . 

as areward for your reading the Béd to me, 

you my kingdom, and as a beggar will wander in @ 
jungle.’ 
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“ Kul jed—‘ ¥ man, Sodee Rae, 
and thou ny, deseeadante masy be: Goorowe aad se 
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ya gotre will eventually enjoy their righte and privileges, 
sad become great sirdars and kings. 

“ Sodee Rao, on hearing these words, took his depar- 
tafe, and Kulput became, once more, king of Lahore. 
From the circumstance of his being a reader of the Béds, 
he was Bédee. His descendants were named 
pédees; and Nanuk being one of them, was called 
(Nanuk) Bédee. This tribe continued to be Gooroos un- 
til the tume ef Ram Dass, who was the first Gooroo of the 
gedee tribe, and hence named ( Ram Dass) Sodee. 

The Sodees are numerous at the present day about 
Muckawal, and on this side the Sutlej, at Macheewarah, 
which, in fact, belongs to two sirdars of the Sodee tribe. 
It is diffieult to reconcile this story of Loh and Kussoo 
with the Mussalman account of the Punjab. Either it is 
altogether fictitious, or the descendants of Loh and Kussoo 
must haye reigned in the Punjab long anterior to the 
Mussulman dynasty ; but then it is equally difficult to 

in the circumstance of Nanuk being a descendant of 
Kulput Bédee, unless we suppose that the dynasty de- 
seended from the family of Kulput to the time of Puttu- 
the last Hindoo king of the Punjab. The re- 
cords of Jeipal, Annudpal, and Putturugepal, are so 
santy, excepting as regards their contentions with the 
Massulmans, that we know nothing of their private his- 
, and, for want of a better explanation of the terms 
and Sodee, we must suppose that Nanuk was a 
lineal descendant of Kulput, and Ram Dass equally so of 
Sodee Rao. 

“ Nanuk’s intellect was precocious. At the early age 
of four, he was sent to the village school, the master 
whereof was a Deist ; and wishing to inculcate the same 
principle in his youthful scholar ; but the boy, to his 
great astonishment, instead of yielding implicit credence, 


inguired of the teacher ‘ What proof he could give of the | 


existence of a God?’ Such a question naturally inspired 
the man with a wish to know more of his scholar; and 
o making inquiry, he was told that Nanuk was the gift 


dfafukeer. On hearing this, the scheolmaster renounced | 


the world and became a fukeer himself. As Nanuk ad- 
vanced in years, he became partial to fukeers, dividing 
his property amongst them ; and though he wanted proof 
d the existence of a Deity in his boyhood, he soon became 
afirm believer in one. 

“His partiality to the fukeers led him often into 
rious scrapes with his father. One is related by Mal- 
colm, Nanuk having received a sum of money from his 
father to purchase salt at one village, in order to sell it 
8 another, happened on the road to fall in with some 
fukeers, with whom he wished to commence a conversa- 
tion ; but they were so weak from want of victuals, which 
they had not tasted for three days, that they could only 
mply to the observations of Nanuk by bending their 

, and other civil signs of acquiescence. 

“Nanuk, affected by their situation, said to his com- 
Panion, ‘ My father has sent me to deal in salt with a view 
profit; but the gain of this world is unstable and pro- 

“ss; ny wish is to relieve these poor men, and to ob- 
‘a that gain which is permanent and eternal.’ [is 
aa. (Bala Sandhu) replied—‘ Thy resolution is 

; do not delay its execution.’ Nanuk immediately 

his money to the hungry fukeers, who, after 

had gained strength from the refreshment which it 
for them, entered into a long discourse with him 

fe unity of God, with which he was much delighted. 
athe did not at all approve of this mode of laying 
money ; and though his sister Nanukee interceded, 

; ho doubt, was punished. His father used the 
endeavours to turn the attention of his son to 

» matters ; and with this view built a shop for him 
mse pore, in the Bist Jalindhur, and furnished it 
various articles of merchandise ; but instead of turn- 
thein to any account, he bestowed the whole on 
Failing in his object by this means, his father 
a on his marrying, thinking, no doubt, that this 
= cause him to renounce his wandering life. He 
itis homey, married at Wittala; but he speedily 
sad , and went to the jungle in search of fukeers ; 
he heard of them, there he proceeded. 
had now publicly become one of them ; and his 
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natural talents, though still a boy, seon won for him a 
high place among them. He beeame a teacher at the 
early age of eleven years; and had followers ; the 
rest, Murdana, a musician, who afterwards at him 
in his travels; and from being a Mussulman, became a 
convert to the tenets of Nanuk. ‘Two other of his fol- 
lowers are celebrated : the one, named Boodha, and the 
other, Lehna. To these Nanuk taught his doctrines, 
which were those of pure Deism. 

Nanuk endeavoured to conciliate, or reconcile, both 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, by forbidding the former to 
worship images and idols ; while he deprecated the into- 
lerance of the Mussulmans to the Hindoos ; and, above 
all, forbade tbe slaughter of the cow—an offence which is 
to this day visited by the severest punishment among the 
Sikhs ; the loss of life being often the penalty incurred for 
killing the animal. 

‘* The precepts of Nanuk were those of peace with all 
mankind ; and he inculcated an abhorrence of war among 
people, believing in God, on whom his firm reliance was 
placed for every thing; and, acting on this principle, he 
was regardless of worldly matters, and divided every- 
thing he had with his fellow-creatures. 

‘* On the whole, Nanuk’s tenets evince a zealous desire 
to remove all the abuses and idolatries of the Hindoos, 
and the intolerance of the Mussulmans. 

‘* Nanuk’s time was spent in offering praises to God in 
poetical effusions ; and he made no distinction between 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, The peems of Nanuk are ce- 
lebrated. He traversed Hindostan and Scinde, and, aec- 
cording to some authors, visited Mecca. He appears to 
have been a match for the Moollahs, as the following 
anecdote, related by Malcolm, will show ;—‘ How darest 
thou, infidel,’ said the offended Mahomedan priest, ‘ turn 
thy feet towards the House of God?’ ‘ Turn them, if 
you can,’ said the pious but indignant Nanuk, ‘ in a di- 
rection where the House of God is not,’ 

‘* Nanuk did not deny the mission of Mahomet, though 
he reprobated his oppressive cruelty and intolerance to 
the Hindoos, and, above all, the slaughter of the cow ; 
for these crimes he believed the prophet had justly died. 
Nanuk considered himself a successor to Mahomet ; and 
that he was destined to restore, by his example, precepts, 
and writings, the whole of mankind to the worship of 
God. He urged the Hindoos and Mussulmans to read 
their Scriptures, and obey the doctrines taught there. 
But, while inculeating faith in one supreme Deity, and 
offering their praises to him alone, he did not forget that 
good works were equally incumbent ; and that to these 
tenets of faith and works they should look for merey, and 
it mattered little to what caste he belonged.” 

‘‘The peaceful tenets inculeated by Nanuk, form a 
pleasing contrast to the present warlike and quarrelsome 
habits of the Sikhs; but the cause of this change will be 
manifested in the sequel. 

‘* Towards the latter part of his life, Nanuk dwelt on 
the banks of the Ravee, and established his family there. 
He had two sons ; the one named Suchmee Doss, and the 
other Sree Chund ; the former became a man of the 
world. He had two sons, whose descendants remain at 
the present day. Sree Chund was a fukeer, and from 
him are descended the Oodasee fukeers.’’ 

‘* Nanuk’s precepts for the guidance of his followers 
are contained in the ‘‘ Grunth,’’ or Holy Book of the 
Sikhs. It was begun, and the first part of it written, by 
Nanuk and his immediate successors. This part is 
Adi Grunth, to distinguish it from the second portion, 
composed exclusively by the great reformer Gooroo Go- 
vind, Nanuk’s successor. ‘This second part is accord- 
ingly named the ‘ Dasuma VPadshah ka Grunth,’ or 
‘ Book of the tenth King.’” 

The following summary of Nanuk’s doctrines is also 


taken from Dr. M‘Gregor’s work :— 

‘‘ The Grunth is written in the Goomooki character, 
‘ a modified hy - 
holy temple of Umritsir, and constantly 
matters by the Sikhs. Though the toliowers of Nanuk 
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sreamein ie tohentow siamniion sus San sane _ He is 
i a saint by them, and they pay him divine ho- 
nours, ing him in their prayers as their saviour 
and mediator; and, until his tomb was.washed away by 
the Ravee, the Sikhs made pilgri thereto. 

‘* The simplicity and purity of the doctrines taught and 
inculeated by Nanuk were the means of drawing towards 
him many who had troubled themselves but little with 
the complicated structure of the Hindoo religion, polluted, 
as it had become, by the worship of images and idols. Na- 
nuk at once directed their attention to the one-existing 
Supreme Deity, who was endowed by him with the great 
attributes of omniscience, omnipresence, and omnipo- 
tence. He it was who knew all their actions, and their 
innermost thoughts; He it was who was ever present 
through space and time ; the only Immortal : all others 

rished and were lost! Nothing was created without 

lim, and what men viewed with awe and wonder, ema- 
nated from His omnipotent hand. All the events which 
occurred were regulated by His presence, and every gift 
bestowed on man was supplied by His bounty. No place 
was without His presence. ‘ Turn my feet,’ said Nanuk, 
‘ to where the house of God is not’—showing clearly that 
the mind of the teacher was deeply imbued with the great 
truth, that all space was filled with Him. The most in- 
significant animal that crawled on the earth, the least 
complicated flower that decked the face of the desert, were 
alike the work of the same Divine hand that formed the 
elephant and wide-spreading banian tree! Trusting to 
this © -antiful Being, Nanuk despised all worldly riches, 
unless in so far as they served to relieve his fellow crea- 
tures; and charity to all mankind was one of the precepts 
which he was induced to preach to his followers, next to 
devotion to the Deity. The life of a fellow creature was 
sacred in his eyes, for the same breath was breathed into 
them all by the Almighty, and was only to be taken away 
by Him. Murder, war, and discord, whereby the lives 
of men were sacrificed, he deprecated ; and cruelty and 
intolerance were held in abomination by him, as heinous 
sins. 

‘« The doctrine of a fall of man,by a first act of disobe- 
dience to the will of his Creator, was not admitted by Na- 
nuk: he held that nothing was needed but a pure and 
holy life to insure happiness ; grounded as such must be 
in a belief of the Deity ever present to watch man’s ac- 
tions. After all, Nanuk’s was an imperfect code of re- 
ligion, and finite in its application ; but such as it was, 
there are many professing Christians whose creed is equal- 
ly limited.’’ 

The Sikhs have always reverenced the memory of 
Nanuk since the period of his teaching, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, although they soon forgot his 
most important precepts. His most influential succes- 
sor from his death to the days of Runjeet Singh was 
Govind Singh, who to his religious, added also a very 
considerable military, character. He, unlike Nanuk, 
seems to have been more at home in fighting than 
teaching ; and, while the Sikhs still professed to follow 
the faith of Nanuk, and had even raised him to a super- 
human dignity in their estimation, they followed, with- 
out the slightest compunction, the exciting and ambi- 
tious path in which their warrior-chieftains led them on. 
Runjeet Singh’s talents and shrewdness preserved the 
Sikhs for a time from destruction, by saving them from 
the fate on which, after his death, they madly rushed. 
There can be no doubt that Delhi, in the first instance, 
and Calcutta, in the second step, were the proposed 


destinations of the Sikh army when they crossed the 





Sutlej. Several of the Sirdars may have understood | 
better than their followers the character of the enemy | 
whom they volunteered to encounter ; the difficulties | 
of the way, and their own comparative strength to cope 
with them. It is even hinted that some of the leading 
men were willing to.consign a troublesome army to de- | 





struction in the desperate invasion of British 
but the great body of the Sikh soldiers considered gga. 
cess certain, and the conviction may partly account the 
the fierceness of their onset, and the immense slaughter 
that preceded their repulse. | Seleees 
The state of the native Indian army must always bes 
subject of great interest in this country, for we presums 
that the Indian empire rests on its efficiency and fidelity, 
From the tone of this author we believe that his remarks 
may be considered impartial, and his experience iS such 
as to give weight to his opinions. The following extras 
gives a rather favourable view of the spirit prevaleng jg 
that service :— 


‘* We have endeavoured to show the spirit which 9. 
tuated the Khalsa troops in their attempt to spread their 
conquests over Hindostan ; and it now seems proper tg 
inquire whether the native portion of the British army 
was likely to have opposed a firm resistance to the Sikhs 

‘* The victories gained in India by a Clive, an Ochter. 
lony, and an Adams, showed that the native troops of 
their days were, at least, a match for any power 
to them. The men were steady, brave soldiers, obeyig 
implicitly the orders of their European officers, between 
whom and the men the freest intercourse existed. The 
officer commanding a company knew every sipabee per- 
sonally, while the commanding officer of the regiment was 
so associated with the interests and welfare of his men as 
to be looked up to with a species of filial reverence. The 
position of affairs is somewhat changed. The bonds 
which united the native soldier te his officer have been 
sundered. The means whereby the former was made to 
look with esteem and respect on his commander no 
exist, for the independent power of the latter has been 
curtailed, and the sipahee is drilled and taught the me- 
chanism of the art of war, without an attempt being mads 
to enlist his feelings in the cause. He consequently takes 
but little interest in the service, and looks upon itasa 
means of present livelihood and future comfort. Many 
officers in the native army do not know even the nates 
of their native officers, (the Subedars, Jemadars, &); 
and a wide chasm has separated the two classes. 

‘* When a dislike to any particular duty arises, it spreads 
throughout the whole ranks: it is in vain that the com- 
manding officer urges his men to a sense of their obliga- 
tions ; they are sulky and sullen, and refuse to obey of- 
ficers whom they hardly know except by name, We nee 
only instance the unruly spirit which prevailed in the 
corps that mutinied in 1843, and which, in spite of every 
exertion on the part of their officers, refused to march to 
Scinde until the presence of two European regimenis 
threatened their very existence. 

‘* No body of officers can excel in zeal and those 
of our native army in India, but they cannot, the 
present state of interference with the internal manage 
ment of their regiments, calculate with certainty on 
strenuous exertions, and that determined peat 
marked the sipahee of former times. The moun a 
of our army, called the regular cavalry, is not now or 
posed of men sprung from a race of warriors. 4. 
them are persons of low caste, whose fathers and br 
are the cooks and table-attendants of the and 
not unfrequently happens that the latter swell the r 
of a light cavalry regiment. We look in vain for 
lant Rajpoot and high caste Mussulman, who 
displayed such courage and daring in the hard fot 
fields of Indian warfare. Their officers, indeed, are 
same gallant men who formerly led them to the oar, 
emulating in every respect the European officer at the 


head of his countrymen, but they have not the same ms 
terial to work at. How is it, then, that the ) 


cavalry are said to excel the regular in whee 
They are officered from the classes of in ue 








command regular cavalry, but the horses of the i" 
of a better stamp. The regulars have not, to 
same amount of cloth and trappings about them, # 


armed with a sword intended merely for a 
the irregulars are in possession of a strong 
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g, when properly wielded, of doing great execution. 
Nevertheless there is another vast difference existing be- 
tween. the re and irre cavalry ; the latter pos- 
gess in their ranks men of high caste and family, who are 
aenenied to the field by young relatives, who do their 
gtmost to imitate them. This spirit of emulation does 
pot exist in the regular cavalry, every man does what. he 

wsiders his duty, and no more. In Affghanistan, one of 

cavalry corps refused to charge the Affghan 
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Sir Harry Smith, with admirable » forbade a 
shot to be fired in return for any that might be directed 
against his position. The white covers were taken off 
the caps, which served as marks for the enemy, and every 
means adopted for keeping the men out of the hostile fire. 
The gallant soldiers, who had at the point of the bayonet 
captured the batteries of the Sikhs, were thus glad to actu- 
ally conceal themselves under the darkness of night. It was 
not flight, but as near an a to it as can be well 


parse, even when it was certain from the very weight of | conceived; and no wonder if at this time the Governor- 
its horses tooverthrow the enemy ! The advantage of charg- | 


ing Cm masse has not yet been fully impressed on the 
pative cavalry ; they still trust to their individual exer- 
tions, which, in the absence of effective weapons, can 
gehieve but little. Could the regular native cavalry be 

t to believe that a dense and compact body of 
well-trained horsemen will bear down undisciplined 

, less reliance would be placed in individual 





, and the full advantage of a body of dragoons | 
_and in possession of a considerable portion of the quad- 
| rangle.’ 


might be realised. In some regular Native cavalry corps, 
a proper impression prevails (as witness the Ist Bengal 
iment in Affghanistan, the 3d at Allewal, the 5th at 
ee, and the 9th at Meeanee) but it is far from 
pS abteorg Pi the battle of Moodkee, the loss in 
the pean infantry and cavalry was great as com- 
pared with that sustained by the Native branch of the 
grrice, and we endeavoured to reconcile such a marked 
difference, by supposing that the Sikhs took more deadly 
aim at the former, without for an instant doubting that 
both were equally exposed. The effect, however, pro- 
duced on both branches of our Native army at that hard- 
contested fight was somewhat to shake their courage, and 
it could not be denied that, previous to the battle of Feer- 
oon’ a wen’ tiara J ve ovponrs to ey 
, our Native infantry might waver, and our 
regular Native cavalry might shrink from charging guns, 
or even the squares of Sikh infantry. 

Such a feeling was industriously suppressed, how- 
ever, if ever entertained, by the Commander-in-Chief and 
Governor-General, The Native troops marched with 
alacrity to Feerozshuhur ; but a resistance there awaited 
them which they could not have anticipated, and which 
Goll produce. ‘Tho Sikhs’ defended” their entrenched 

uce. e Sikhs defen 1eir entrenche 
camp with a spirit which even European intrepidity could 
amt at once overcome ; and if a less-courageous bearin 
vere manifested by the Native troops, it ‘should be a 
membered that they had not acquired that contempt for 
2. a ee gob yuer..see ee their highest 
ollow and emu im. 

“‘ When entering, therefore, the field of Feerozshuhur, 
wme doubted whether the Native character for bravery 
Pare te the seereone struggle Age mm, hopes is 

uoyant, and it was soon to be proved to w 
ettent the Native soldier could be trusted. 

“Thus, on the setting-in of the night of the 2lst 
. “goal were the European infantry regiments placed 
“ae enemy’s camp, having captured a portion of it, 

the Sikhs occupied the rest ; their cavalry and in- 
fairy moving about throughout the whole night, har- 
musing and firing on the British who were biyouacked. 
4 large Sikh gun was brought up close to the British, and 
red ic Sed the men aad teers Uns seaped 
, and the men officers thus e > 

rade the chargers of the latter were knocked over, even 
masters were holding the rein while lying on 

the ground. On another occasion, while the 50th and 
don gon, aban of Silke pel nod de 
a on oO ab i- 

berately fired into the midst of them; but, strange to 
we With little or no effect ! this was a fearful position to 

m; and from the intervals, between the European 
en regiments and the Native brigades with them, 
line t vacant, there was no possibility of forming a 

~ © Acting in concert; portions of one regiment got 
ited u was mare of another in the entrenchment, and 

. night could not retain their respec- 
P°sitions. If a regiment had attempted to move 
or left in search of another, the Sikh guns were sure 
# be directed to the spot; and where the 50th bivouacked, 


a 


£ 


rere 





General of India felt the precarious position of the troops. 
Never in the annals of warfare in India had matters 
attained such a threatening crisis. The European in- 
fantry alone could now support him, and he knew well 
what their daring bravery had accomplished at Plassy, 
Bhurtpore, and Ghuzni. In this action ‘ the reserve was 
brought up by Sir Harry Smith, and seized another por- 
tion of the position, while the 3d dragoons charged and 
took some batteries; yet the Sikhs remained in position, 


‘* We see that though Gilbert’s division drove every- 
thing before it, and though Sir Harry Smith followed up 
with equal success, yet the Sikhs persisted in keeping 
their position. On the left, where the Feerozopore foree 
was engaged, under the command of Sir John Littler, the 
fire was so terrific, that her Majesty’s 62nd regiment was 
unable to make good their charge, and were ordered to 
retire; at least this is the explanation of those who ought 
to know best, and it does not follow that though one 
portion of an entrenched camp be carried, all the rest can 
be so. There was a half-moon battery at the right cor- 
ner of the Sikh position which played with deadly effect 
on the 62nd, and against which they could not stand ; 
had they formed a portion of the centre division, there is 
little doubt but the 62nd would have done their part 
well, and emulated their brave countrymen in capturing 
the batteries. It unfortunately happened that Sir John 
Littler, in his private despatch, intended solely for the 
Commander-in-Chief, used the words ‘ panic struck’ as 
applicable to his regiment, and attributed the irresolution 
on the part of the Native regiments in his division as 
arising from the example of the 62nd. 

To complete the estimate of the capabilities of the 
Indian army, there is another passage which we should 
also copy. The first sentences refer to the unfounded 
rumour respecting the conduct of the 62d, H.ML.S., in 
the Sikh fights—a regiment that seemed to have been 
most severely cut up :— 

‘« Whether, as their own Brigadier stated, the regi- 
ments had received an order from himself to retire from 
a position which they could not carry without the risk of 
being annihilated ; or whether this check was a necessary 
consequence of the insurmountable obstacle opposed to 
them, the loss in men and officers attests that the efforts 
of both were great, for we find that this gallant regiment 
had no fewer than 7 officers killed and 10 wounded; while 
among the soldiers of a weak regiment in numbers, there 
were 76 killed and 154 wounded, a greater number in 
both grades than fell to the lot of any other European 
regiment. Both the Governor-General and Commander- 


‘* As a contrast to the killed of the 62nd, let us see what 
the list of the other five Native regiments exhibited. We 
find the number of casualities scarcely amounted to half 
that of the 62nd in rank and file; while not a single 
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their men were in a position of danger, and that both 
suffered equally. Thejfact, as regards Feerozebuhur, can- 
not be concealed. The Native infantry were not equal 
to the work. If it were otherwise, how came it that the 
ng of the guns became the work of the European 

and cavalry? How did it happen 

that, long ere the European infantry found themselves 
in the intrenched camp, the Native regiment connecting 
them with one another had disappeared? They did not, 
perhaps, run away, but they did what, in effect, proved 
much more injurious ; they hung back, lost their proper 
distances, and, instead of being side by side with the 
European soldiers, they got behind them, and fired, often 
accidentally killing or wounding the latter. So far as 
the result of the battle of Feerozshuhur is concerned, it 
would have been far more eligible to have formed the 
whole European force into one line, and left the Native 
regiments in reserve, and at such a distance as to pre- 
vent the consequence of their ill-directed, though well- 
meant, fire. This point may be disputed by those partial 
to the Native soldier; and, had it been mooted before 
the campaign with the Sikhs, thé supposition we have 
advanced would have been spurned: but facts have proved 
the truth and justice of our statement. It is well known 
that the European officers had the greatest difficulty in 
getting their men to advance, and that many threatened to 
cut them down. On the night of the 21st the fate of India 
depended on the continued bravery of the European in- 
fantry. Had the battle commenced early in the day, 
and with the troops fresh, and not fatigued by a long 
march and want of water, the conduct of the native 
troops would certainly have been far different : and we 
have heard regrets uttered by even themselves to the 
effect that they could do nothing—‘ Psujasa aur bhook 
se murjata’—‘ I am dying for want of water and food’ 
—and concluded by a downcast look and shrug of the 
shoulders —‘ Hum kya kurne sukta !’—‘1 am good 
for nothing.’ Those who do not know the Native cha- 
racter may smile at our endeavours to extenuate their 
want of a eombative spirit; but with those who know 
how incompetent a Native is to do anything without his 
water and food, the excuse will go far to prove that we 
have not attached too much weight to these circumstances. 
A native knows none of the stimulating and exciting et- 
fects of wine, beer, or spirits. The European soldier can 
exist, it is true, without either, and be a robust, courage- 
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gable, have consented to fight the battles Of thei fing, 
ders, and sustain foreign influence on their swotds, 
There is presumptive evidence in the Circumstance, the 
the natives find the British sway, with all its blemishes 
less onorous than the governments under which thas 
parties lived or than those of the native princes aroun 
them. 
With the Sikhs we are likely to have intimate, 

too close, relations for the time to come; and 

Dr. M‘Gregor’s volumes, although hastily written, hay 
a considerable value, were it merely from the cireum. 
stance that they form the only regular account that 


_ have, out of the newspapers, of these terrible battles the 


introduced our armies into Lahore. 





TANCRED. 3 VOLS. 


By Beszsamin D’ Israzu, M.P. 


8yvo.* 


TaNcRED was announced two months ago, and published 
six weeks since. We did not see the work soon enough 
to notice it in April. Now it is too late. Tancred hay 
been read by one half of the novel readers of the day, 
and by a great many persons who do not generally attend 
to works of fiction. T'wo or three days after its publica- 
tion, we noticed a copy in a circulating library in London, 
and expressed some surprise that Tanered should be ap- 
parently at a stop amongst the circle of readers. ‘ Why, 
sir, its bespoke six times over,’’ said the librarian; ‘“‘we 
subscribed for a dozen copies, and I think we must take 
other twelve.’ The work had not been a month in th 
field, when a second edition was announced. A secud 
edition of a three-volume novel, in something less tha 
four weeks —a book that has no illustrations, no at- 
tractive points except its staple, the text. There is 
nothing to be gained by reviewing a work of this deserip- 
tion. The public have pronounced upon it. The author, 
clearly, could not be put down; with all his exclusive 





ous individual : but the energy of the native is paralysed 


when he cannot procure water ; his physical strength and | 


courage give way in its absence. A European soldier, 
on the other hand, suffering from thirst, finds a mouthful 
of rum sufficient to quench it, more effectually than per- 
haps a gallon of water; and this was verified on the 
night of the 2Ist, at Feerozshuhur. Those who were 
dying of thirst, and loathed the taste, or even the smell 
of the soldier’s rum, were speedily obliged to own its ma- 


Hebrew notions—and occasionally they are offensiye—te 
is fixed in the public mind as a great novelist, and they 
will read his works. 

Another reason might apologise for omitting a review 
of Tancred—it is half finished only. There must b 
other three volumes, and a short period must elapse be 
fore they can appear; for the third brings matters closely 





gical effect in moistening their parched lips, and restoring 
the energy of mind and body. 
which we have assigned for the apparent want of spirit 


Fortunately, the causes | 


up to tinfe; and that is a dangerous experiment is 
mancing. There is httle difficulty in concocting a goo 


| 


smd purpose, on the part of the Native soldier, were | romance a century backwards or forwards; because E 
afterwards tested at Sobraon ; where many Native corps | the one case the public will not, and in the other ty 


charged side by side with the European regiments, and | 
with a gallantry equal to that of their brethren in arms. 
This, it is hoped, will act as a warning to commanders, 
in all future battles, not to call upon the Sipahee to fight 
on an empty stomach. So well are the Sikhs aware of 
the baneful effects of such privations on the Natives of 
British India, that in all their wars they have invariably 
endeavoured to entrench themselves in a position where 
water is scanty : and the tact which Gooroo Govind ex- 
hibited when fighting against the Mussulmans, at Moo- 
gutsir, in the desert of the Hissar district, was as strong 
a case in point as that furnished by the Kulsa troops, in 
1845, under Sal Sing and Tej Singh. Though far out- | 
numbering the army of the Gooroo, the Sikhs got posses- 
sion of the only water then procurable, and the Mussul- 
mans consequently fled, and many died.’’ 


cannot pay any attention to your dates and facts; bus & 
is a bold undertaking to make the hero of a roman? 
figure in the present day, and fight battles, as it #@ 
under the very nose of the reporters for the press, asf 
correspondents for the London Journals: battles mith 
they have never seen or heard of, although they occurred 
—say in the month of July last—that is bold, and of dif 
ficult management. Then, in dates so recent, people are 
apt to make keys—keys to Coningsby, keys to a 
and a writer's most intimate friend may cut him ip 
park, if he forbear cutting him in any more dango 
way, on the supposition that he has been placarded ia 





The conduct of the Indian army is, on the whole, 
without a parallel in history. There is no similar case 


last novel as Lord Milford, Lord Valentine, or sorne othe 
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where a people brave, and, with water and rice, indefati- 


* London; Henry Colburn. 
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Js this particular work, we have met some fine pas- 
sages—many smart passages —and some few that are 
aaither one nor other ; while there is an obvious inco- 
and apparent want of object in the volumes ; 
arising, perhaps, from the story being half told. The 
frst volume commences with a dissertation on cooks and 
cooking, which seems to have little or no connexion with 
the subject, though it is spun out unreasonably. 
_Janered is the son of the Duke of Bellamont, and is 
permitied the title ‘‘ Marquis of Montacute.’’ The Bel- 
lamonts are @ great country family, with broad lands, 
and the county representation : they once had several 
peroughs,—to be lost by the Reform Bill. The Duke of 
Bellamont is a quiet country squire put in a duke’s place, 
and the Duchess is a cousin of her husband’s from the 
north of Ireland, a puritan and a pietist, whose relaxa- 


of the Society for the Conversion of the Jews—at which 
Mr. D’'Israeli seems to sneer—though is he not a con- 
verted Jew? The puritan and pietist opinions of the 
Ulster lady seem, however, to have conduced much to 
the usefulness and respectability of the Bellamont family; 
and the Duke and Duchess, because they were not ex- 
actly pleased with the conduct of the fashionable world, 
and very well pleased with themselves, were ‘‘ exclu- 
aves’ amongst the aristocracy, and lived like hermits in 
the country, by which ‘‘ the people’’ on the estates, and 
the Marquis of Montacute—that is Tancred—were no 
losers. 

The history of the second rise of the Montacute family 
is thus given : a piece of good political gossip ‘‘ founded 
on fact’’ :-—~ 

“The Duke of Bellamont was a personage who, from 
his rank, his blood, and his wealth, might almost be placed 
athe head of the English nobility. Although the grand- 


son of a mere country gentleman, his fortunate ancestor, 
in the dechine of the last century, had captivated the heir- 


“es of the Montacutes, Dukes of Bellamont, a celebrated 


race of the times of the Plantagenets. The bridegroom, at 
the moment of his marriage, had adopted the illustrious 
mame of his young and beautiful wife. Mr. Montacute 


was by nature a man of energy and of an enterprising | 


spirit. His vast and early success rapidly developed his 


mative powers. With the castles, and domains, and | 


beronghs of the Bellamonts, he resolved also to acquire 
their ancient baronies and their modern coronets. ‘The 
times were favourable to his projects, though they might 
require the devotion of a life. He married amid the dis- 
esters of the American war. The King and his Minister 
lated the independent support afforded them by Mr. 
ontaeute, who represented his county, and who com- 
manded five votes in the House besides his own. He was 
one of the chief pillars of their cause, but he was not only 
ndent, he was conscientious, and had scruples. 
staggered him. The defection of the Montacute 

"oles, at this moment, would have at once terminated the 
between England and her colonies. A fresh illus- 

. # the advantages of our Parliamentary constitu- 
Sen: Tbe independent Mr. Montacute, however, stood by 
n; bis five votes continued to cheer the noble 


in the blue ribbon, and their master took his seat and 


eaths in the House of Lords, as Earl of Bellamont and 
weount Montacute. 
This might be considered sufficiently well for one ge- 
; but the silver spoon which some fairy had placed 
eradle of the Earl of Bellamont was of colossal 
The French Revolution succeeded the Ame- 
war, and was occasioned by it. It was but just, there- 
that it also should bring its huge quota to the elevation 
man whom a colonial revolt had made an earl. Amid 
of Jacobinism, the declamations of the friends 
People, the Sovereign having no longer Hanover 
* refuge, and the Prime Minister examined as a wit- 
Fee pent of the very persons whom he was trying for 
Downing the Earl of Bellamont made a calm visit to 
Street, and requested the revival of all the hon- 


prize 


ree 
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ours of the ancient Earls and Dukes of Bellamont in his 
own person. Mr. Pitt, who was far from favourable to the 
exclusive character which distinguished the English peer- 
age in the last century, was himself not disinclined to ac- 
cede to the gentle request of his powerful su ; but 
the King was less flexible. His Majesty, indeed, was on 
principle not op to the revival of titles in families to 
whom the domains without the honours of the old nobility 
had descended, and he re ised the claim of the present 
Earls ot Bellamont eventually to regain the strawberry-leaf 
which had adorned the coronet of the father of the present 
Countess. But the King was of opinion that this supreme 
distinction ought only to be conferred on the blood of the 
old house, and that a generation, therefore, must neces- 
sarily elapse before a Duke of Bellamont could again figure 
in the golden book of the English Aristocracy. 

“ But George the Third, with all his firmness, was 
doomed to frequent discomfiture. His lot was cast in 
troubled waters, and he had often to dea) with individuals 
as inflexible as himself. Benjamin Franklin was not more 
calmly contumacious than the individual whom his treason 
had made an English peer. In that age of violence, 


tions consisted in Bible Society meetings, and meetings | change, and panic, power, directed by a clear brain, and an 


_ obdurate spirit, could not fail of its aim; and so it turned 


out, that, in the very teeth of the royal will, the simple 
country gentleman whose very name was forgotten, became, 
at the commencement of this century, Duke of Bellamont, 
Marquis of Montacute, Earl of Bellamont, Dacre, and 
Villeroy, with all the baronies of the Plantagenets in addi- 
tion. ‘The only revenge of the King was that he never 
would give the Duke of Bellamont the garter. It was as 
—_ perhaps, that there should be something for his son 
to desire.” 


The manner in which the Duke and Duchess of Bella- 
mont passed their time in town, was considered ‘‘ out of 
society ’’’ by the world of the elubs, although they were 
very high people indeed, ‘‘ meeting with Royalty’’ alone : 


“ After Easter, Parliament requiring their presence, the 
court-yard of one of the few palaces in London opened, 
and the world learned that the Duke and Duchess of Bel- 
lamont had arrived at Bellamont House from Montacute 
Castle. During their stay in town, which they made as 
brief as they well could, and which never exceeded three 
months, they gave a series of great dinners, pny 
attended by noble relations, and those families of the 
county who were so fortunate as to have also a residence 
in London. Regularly every year, also, there was a grand 
banquet given to some members of the royal family by the 
Duke and Duchess of Bellamont, and regularly every year, 
the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont had the honour of 
dining at the palace. — at a ball or concert under the 
royal roof, the Duke and Duchess were never seen any- 
where in the evening. The great ladies, indeed, the Lady 
St. Julians, and the Marchionesses of Deloraine, always 
sent them invitations, though they were ever declined. 
But the Bellamonts maintained a sort of traditional ac- 
quaintance with a few great houses, either by the ties of 
relationship, which, among the aristocracy, are very ramii- 
fied, or by occasionally receiving travelling magnifieoes ut 
their hospitable castle.” 

“To the great body, however, of what is called ‘* the 
world”—the world that lives in St. James's Street and Pail 
Mall, that looks out of a club window, and surveys man- 
kind as Lucretius from his philosophic tower; the world 
of the Georges and the Jemmys ; of Mr. Cassilis and Mr. 
Melton; of the Milfords and the Fitzherons, the Berners 
and the Egertons, the Mr. Ormsbys and the Alfred Mount- 
chesneys—the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont were ab- 
solutely unknown. All that the world knew was, that 
there was a great peer who was called Duke of Bellamont ; 
that there was a great house in Loudon, with a court-yard 
which bore his name; that he had a castle im the country 
which was one of the boasts of England: and that th 

and 


great Duke had a Duchess: but they never met them any- 
where, nor did their wives and their sisters, the ladies 
whom they admired, or who admired them, either at ball 
or at breakfast, either at morning dances or at dé- 
je@ners. It was clear, therefore, that the Bellamonts 


might be [very great people, but they were not iu “ so- 


—the Duke, the Duchess, and their only som. Mr. 
D’ Israeli, in later times, must have collected a personal 
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with the more aristocratic class of country gentlemen in 
London. ‘They cheer him, and he ‘‘championizes”’ 
them in the House of Commons. He is ungrateful if in 
his book he misreports the character of their conversa- 
tion ; and presuming that he rather leans to ‘‘ Charity’s 
side, we cannot say that *‘Tancred’’ was a loser by 
his seclusion from their society. 


“* Saw Eskdale just now,’ said Mr. Cassilis, at White’s, 
‘going down to the Duke of Bellamont’s. Great doings 

ere—son comes of age at Easter—wonder what sort of 
fellow he is? Anybody know anything about him ?’ 

“+I wonder what his father’s rent roll is,’ said Mr. 
a, 

“* They say it is quite clear, said Lord Fitzheron. 
“* Safe for that,’ said Lord Milford; and plenty of ready- 
too, I should think for one, never heard of the pre- 
sent Duke doing anything.’ 

““* He does a good deal in his county,’ said Lord Valentine. 

“*T don't call that anything, said Lord Milford ; ‘ but I 
mean to say he never played—was never seen at New- 
market, or did anything which any body can remember. 
In fact, be is.a person whose name you never, by any 
chance, hear mentioned.’ 

“* He is a sort of cousin of mine,’ said Lord Valentine, 
‘and we are all going down to the coming of age—that is, 
we are asked. 

“* Then you can tell us what sort of fellow the son is.’ 

“*¢T never saw him,’ said Lord Valentine; ‘ but J know 
the Duchess told my mother last year, that Montacute, 
throughout his life, had never occasioned her a single 
moment's pain.’ 

Here there was a general Jaugh. 

“* Well, I have no doubt he will make up for lost time, 
said Mr. Ormsby, demurely. 

“* Nothing like Mamma’s darling for upsetting a coach,’ 
said Lord Milford. “ You ought to bring your cousin here, 
Valentine; we would assist the development of his unso- 
phisticated intelligence.’ 

“* Tf 1 go down, I will propose it to him.’ 

“*Why if?’ said Mr. Cassilis; ‘sort of thing I should 
like to see once uncommonly—oxen roasted alive, old ar 
mour, and the girls of the village all running about as if 
they were bebind the scenes.’ 

“*Ts that the way you did it at your majority, George °’ 
said Lord Fitzheron. 

“*Egad, I kept my arrival] at the years of discretion at 
Brighton. I believe it was the last fun there ever was at 
the pavilion. The poor dear king, God bless him! pro- 
posed my health, and made the devil’s own speech. We 
all beganto pipe. He was Regent then. Your father was 
there, Valentine—ask him if he remembers it? That was 
ascene! I wont say how it ended; but the best joke is, 
I got aletter from my governor a few days after, with an 
account of what they had all been doing at Brandingham, 
and rowing me for not coming down, and I found out I had 
kept my coming of age the wrong day !’ 

“* Did you tell them?’ 

“‘Notaword. I was afraid we might have had to go 
through it over again. 

“*] sup old Bellamont is the devil's own screw,’ 
said Lord Milford. ‘ Kich governors who have never been 
hard up, always are.’ 

“* No; 1 believe he is a very good sort of fellow,’ said 
Lord Valentine ; ‘at least my people always say so. I 
don’t know much about him, for they never go anywhere.’ 

‘alg They have got Leander duwn at Montacute,’ said Mr. 
Cassilis, ‘Had not such a thing as a cook in the whole 
county. They say Lord Eskdale arranged the cuisne for 
them ; so you will feed well, Valentine.’ 

“* That's something ; and one can eat before Kaster; but 
when the balls begin ———’ 

“* Oh, as for that, you will have dancing enough at Mon- 
tacute; it's ex on these occasions. Sir Roger de 
Coverley, tenants’ daughters, and all that sort of thing. 
pve funn 3 but I must say if I am to have a lark, I 

“*T never met the Bellamonts, said Lord Milford, mus- 
ingly. ‘ Are there any daughters ” 

None.’ 

“ That's a bore; a single daughter, even if there be a 

son, may be made something of; se, in nine cases 


out of ten, there is a ronnd sum in the settlements for the 
r children, and she takes it ail.’ 
“* That's the case of Lady Blanche Bickerstaff, said 
Lord Fitgheron. 


pounds.’ 


‘She will have a hundred thousand 
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“You don’t meat that!’ said Lord Valentine; “ati the 

isa nd nice girl, too.’ cua. wines 
“* You are quite wrong a e hundred 

Fitz.,’ said Lord Milfotd; for I made it my 


Coy pny t into the affair; it is onl - 
OE ap best rule is omly to beliers 


said Vr. Onnsby, ees 
“*Then you have only twenty thousand ay ~ 
ing; ‘ because thie; 


Ormsby,’ said Lord Milford, 
gives De: forty.’ ‘er 
“* Well, we must do the best we can in these hard times,’ 
said Mr. Ormsby, with an air of mock resignation. Wy, 
your Dukes of Bellamont, and all these grandees oy ¢, 
otage, we little men, shall be scarcely able to hold Up oar 
eads.’ 
“*Come, Ormsby, said Lord Milford; tell uy dy, 
amount of your income tax.’ ' 


“* They say Sir Robert quite blushed when he saw the 
figure at which you were sacked, and declared it was down. 


right spoliation.’ 

“* You young men are always talking about money,’ said 
Mr. Ormsby, shaking his head; ‘you should think of 
higher — . - a 

“*] wonder what youn ontacute will be thinking 
this time next year,’ Her ord Fitzheron. . 

“‘* There will be plenty of people thinking of him,’ said 
Mr. Cassilis. ‘ Egad, you gentlemen must stir 
if you mean to be turned off. You will have rivals,’ 

“**He will be no rival to me,’ said Lord Milford; ‘for ] 
am an avowed fortune-hunter, and that, you say, he does 
not care for, at least at present.’ 

“And I marry only for love, said Lord Valentine, 
laughing ; ‘and so we shall not clash.’ 

“* Ay, ay; but if he will not go to the heiresses, the 
heiresses will go to him,” said Mr. Ormsby. ‘I have seen 
a good deal of these things, and I generally observe the 
eldest son of.a Duke takes a fortune out of the market 
Why, there is Beaumanoir, he is like Valentine. I suppose 
he intends to marry for love, as he is always in that way; 
but the heiresses never leave him alone, and in the long- 
run you cannot withstand it; it’s like a bribe—a manis m- 
dignant at the bare thought, refuses the first offer, and 
pockets the second.’ 

“*Tt is very immoral and very unfair,’ said Lord Milford, 
‘ that any man should marry for tin who does not want it.” 


Mr. D’Israeli professes to have a political object in his 
novels ; and his politics are of the highest Toryism. He 
admires, or professes to admire, the political ascendaney 
of the Aristocracy. He seems to lament even. the 
changes of the Reform Bill ; and ‘‘ Progress’’ through his 
works is the great point of his enmity. He wants 
retrograde. For a writer of these principles, it mus 
be a sacrifice to paint in such dark and frivolous colours 
the idle hours—the time when the‘heart ‘‘ looks out’ 
the leisure of the men whose cause he pleads, for whom 
superiority he toils, and sneers, and waxes eloquent ® 
the Saxons Legislature. Sometimes, indeed, a germef 
sympathy with the struggling classes of society may b 
traced in Mr. D’Israeli’s speeches. Is he at heart still 
a Radical, and these revelations of the core of “ Young 
England,’’ are they satirical? Does the writer mow 
in the brilliant circles of the West to tell the dingy Bat 
of all their wild oat sowing ? 

We pass over the festivities at Bellamont whens 
Marquis came of age—the offer made to him by 
father of a seat for the county — and of her sem 
as his wife, by his mother, both courteously 
which, in the latter case, at least, looks much tiie 
jection, and of Tancred's determination to travel to the 
Holy Land—an idea that gave rise to all kind of «® 
trivances on the part of the Duke and Duchess, set 
of an actual exercise of authority, to prevent. Tanered, 
however, is a man of diseased intellect. Be exp 
new revelation. He anticipates that at the Holy. 
pulchre, or on Mount Sinai, he may meet with thate 
lightenment which he cannot, or will not, expe 
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ia, This, is the secret that. Mr. D’Israeli has to 
ee in the work. No revelation ever came to man 
in’ Arabia ; and no human instrument was ever 
Sele is tear i> wil of God except one of the Arab 
sqeeerThis is the great object of the book—the ex- 
station of the Hebrew race. Poor Tancred is made 
‘@ deplore that his ancestors were ‘‘spawned’’ in the 
“dark recesses of some Baltic forest ; and one is apt to 
‘fiipk, in reading the work, that the author believes in 
the: Hebrew race having had some superior origin to the 
qeeG0f mankind. They sprung from Adam, and he was 
formed out of the red earth in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus ; but the people of this country—‘ flat-nosed 
Saions"—were spawned somewhere on the coasts of 
the Baltic. Mr. D’Isracli is complimentary ; more- 
wer, he is ridiculous. The various efforts made 
ty the Duchess to wean Tancred from his project— 
got:ah extraordinary one in the present ave—introduce 
him. to the hollow ways of aristocratic life in London, 
gadagamn they are painted very black. These efforts were 
all unsuccessful. The pilgrim left on a new crusade, in 
arch of a revelation, accompanied by a physician, a 
friend of the family, anda Hebrew courier, from the greatest 
Hebrew house in London. There were no incidents by 
the way. Jerusalem was safely reached, and here is its 


description — 


'*The broad moon lingers on the summit of Mount Oli- 
vet; but its beam has long left the garden of Gethsemene 
and the tomb of Absalom, the waters of Kedron and the 
dak abyss of Jehoshaphat. Full falls its splendour, how- 
ever, ob the opposite city—vivid aud defined in its silver 
‘Mazes. A lofty wall, with turrets, and towers, and frequent 
ates, undulates with the unequal ground which it covers 
asitencircles the lost capital of Jehovah. It is a city of 
hilis, far more famous than those of Rome: for all Europe 
has heard of Sion and of Calvary, while, the Arab and the 
Assyrian, and the tribes and nations beyond, are as igno- 
mat of the Capitolian and Aventine Mounts, as they are of 
the Malvern or the Chiltern Hills. 
> “The broad steep of Sion, crowned with the tower of 
David; nearer still, Mount Moriah, with the gorgeous temple 
of the God of Abraham, but built, alas! by the child of 
Hagar, and not by Sarah’s chosen one; close to its cedars 
its cypresses, its lofty spires and airy arches, the moon- 
heht fallsupon Bethesda’s pool ; further on, entered by the 
gale of St. Stephen, the eye, though ‘tis the noon of night, 
traces with ease the street of Grief, along winding ascent 
Wavast cupolaed pile that now covers Calvary, called the 
sweet of Grief, because there the most illustrious of the 
man, ag well as of the Hebrew race, the descendant of 
David, and the divine Son of the most favoured of 
‘omen, twice sank under that burden of suffering and 
B voich . on epronghont all Christendom the em- 
umph and of honour; passing over groups and 
Masses of houses built of stone, with terraced roofs = sur- 
Mounted with small domes, we reach the hill of Salem, 
where Melchisedeck built his mystic citadel aud still re- 
peda bill of Scopas, where Titus gazed upon Jerusalem 
eve of his final assault. Titus destroyed the temple. 
@ religion of Judea has in turn subverted the fanes, 
| Were raised to his father and to himself in their im- 
capital; and the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
« Pt Row worshipped before every altar in Rome. 
iia allt m by moonlight! ‘Tis « fine spectacle, apart 
The ts indissoluble associations of awe and beauty. 
hour softens the austerity of a mountain 
‘aos magnaficent in outline, however harsh and se- 
m detail; and, while it retains all its sublin.ity, re- 
aves much of the savage sternuess of the strange and un- 
Dvailed Ae pe A fortified city almost surrounded by ra- 
Occ 





reas | in Sa sontas of chains of far 

nally offering, throu eir rock the 

Seams of a distant and richer land! es 

the poms has sunk behind the Mount of Olives, and 
_ Srsin the darker sky shine doubly bright over the 

Mered ~ The all pervading stillness is broken by a 

tans . C prthar eek getenad pede wd w wo Be 


? the sea. Itwails i 
VOL, X1¥.——so, Sle among the tombs and sighs 





among the cypress groves. The palm tree trembles as it 
owe as if it were a paris of woe. Is it tbe breeze that 

as travelled over the plain of Sharon from the sea? Or 
is it the haunting voice of mourning over the city 
that they could not save? Their spirits surely would lin- 
ger on the land where their Creator had dei to dwell, 
and over whose impending fate, Omn had shed 
human tears. From this Mount! Who ean but believe 
that, at the midnight hour, from the summit of the Ascen- 
sion the great departed of Israel assemble to gaze upon the 
battlements of their mystie city? There might be counted 
heroes and sages who need shrink from no rivalry with the 
brightest and the wisest of other lands; but the lawgiver 
of the time of the Pharoahs, whose laws are still obeyed, 
the monarch whose reign bas eeased for three thousand 
years, but whose wisdom is a proverb in all nations of the 
earth; the teacher whose doctrines have modelled civilized 
Europe; the greatest of legislators, the greatest of admin- 
istrators, and the greatest of reformers, what race, extinct 
or living, can produce three such men as these! 

“ The last lightis extinguished in the village of Bethany. 
The wailing breeze has become a moaning wind; a white 
film spreads over the purple sky; the stars are veiled, the 
stars are hid; all becomes as dark as the waters of Kedron, 
and the valley of Jehoshaphat. The tower of David merges 
into obscurity; no longer glitter tbe minarets of the Mosque 
of Omar; Bethesda’s angelic waters, the gate of Stephen, 
the street of sacred sorrow, the hill of Salem, and the 
heights of Scopas, can no longer be discerned, Alone in 
the increasing darkness, while the very line of the walls 
gradually <i the eye; the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is a beacon light. 

_“ And why is the church of the Holy Sepulchre a beacon 
light? Why, when it is already past the noon of darkness, 
when every soul slumbers in Jerusalem, and not a sound 
disturbs the deep repose, except the howl of the wild dog 
crying to the wilder wind—why is the cupola of the sanc- 
tuary illumined, though the hour has long since been num- 
bered, when pilgrims there kneel and monks pray! 

‘* An armed ‘Turkish guard are bivouacked in the court 
of the church; within the church itself; two brethren of 
the convent of ‘terra Santa keep holy wateh and ward ; 
while, at the tomb beneath, there kneels a solitary youth, 
who prostrated himself at sunset, and who will there puss 
unmoved the whole of the sacred night. 


Such is Mr. D'Israeli’s description of the hills about 
Jerusalem by moonlight; but the ancient city has its 


gossipers. 
Tancred’s object in going there. 


In the divan of a wealthy Jew, idlers discussed 
Some said he was the 
Queen of England’s brother come over to sell cottons ; 
but here are their speculations ;— 


“So there was a fine pilgrimage last mght; the chureh 
of the Holy Sepulchre lighted up from sunset to sunrise, 
an extra guard in the court and only the Spanish prior and 
two brethren premuitted to enter. It must be 10,000 pias- 
tres at least in the coffers of the Terra Santa. Well, they 
want something! it is a long time sinee we have had a La- 
tin pilgrim in FE! Khuds.’ 

““* Yet you have heard what he has done.’ 

“* And why is this silent Frenchman smoking your la- 
takia,’ he continued, in a low voice. * He comes to Jeru- 
salem at the same time as this Englishman. There is 
more in this than meets our eye. You do not know the 
northern nations. They exist ouly im political combine- 
tions. You are not a politician, my Besso. upon 
it we shall hear more of this a his 
something else than praying at the Holy Sepulchre.’ 

“* Tt may be so, most noble Emir, but as you say I am 
no politician.’ 

“* Would that you were, my Besso! it would be well for 
you and for all of us. See, now,’ he added, in a whisper, 

“* And they say after all that this was not a Latin pil- 
grim,’ said Barizy of the tower. 

“*He could not have been one of my ,” said the 
Armenian, ‘or he never would have gone to the Holy Se- 
pulchre with the Spanish — ' 

“*Had he been one of your people, said Pasqualigo, 
‘he could not have paid 10,000 piastres for a pilgtimage.’ 

**} am sure a Greek never would, said Barizy, ‘ 
he were a Russian prince.’ 

“* And a Russian does not care much for rosaries, 
they are made of diamonds,’ said petal 

“* As far as I cau make out this ’ said 
the tower, ‘ it is a brother of the Queen 

“** Twas thinking it might be that, said 
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tled at his rival’s early information, ‘the moment I heard 
he was an Englishman.’ 

*«*The English do not believe in the Holy Sepulchre,’ 
said the Armenian, calmly. 

“They do not believe in our blessed Saviour,’ said Pas- 
qualigo, ‘ but they do believe in the Holy Sepulchre.’ 

“ Pasqualigo’s strong point was theology, and there were 
few persons in Jerusalem who, on this head, ventured to 
maintain an argument with him. 

“* How do you know that the pilgrim is an Englishman? 
asked their host. 

** Because his servants told me so,’ said Pasqualigo. 

‘** He has got an Enghsh general for the principal offi- 
cer of his household,’ said Barizy, ‘ which looks like blood 
royal, a very fine mav, who passes the whole day at the 
English consulate.’ 

“* They have taken a house in the Via Dolorosa,’ said 
Pasqualigo. 

“*Of Hassan Nejed! continued Barizy of the tower, 
clutching the words out of his rival's grasp; “ Hassan 
asked five thousand piastres per month, and they gave it!’ 
What think you of that?’ 

“*He must indeed be an Englishman,’ said Scheriff 
Effendi, taking his pipe slowly from his mouth. There 
was a dead silence when he spoke ; he was much respected. 

“ He is very young, said Barizy of the Tower; ‘ younger 
than the Queen, which is one reason why he is not on the 
throne ; for, in England, the eldest always succeeds, except 
in moveables, and those always go to the youngest.’ 

“ Barizy of the Tower, though he gave upto Pasqualigo 
in theology, partly from delicacy, being a Jew, would yield 
to no man in Jerusalem in his knowledge of law. 

“*Tt he goes on at this rate,’ said the Armenian, ‘ he 
will soon spend all his money. This place is dearer than 
Stambool.’ 

“¢ There is no fear of liis spending all his money,’ said 
their host, ‘ for the young man has brought me such a 
letter, that if he were to tell me to rebuild the temple, I 
must do it.’ 

“* And who is this young man, Besso, exclaimed the 
Invisible, starting up, and himself exhibiting a youthful 
countenance ; fair, almost effeminate; no beard, a slight 
moustache, his features too delicate, but his brow finely 
arched, and his blue eve glittering with fire. 

“* He is an English lord,’ said Besso, ‘and one of the 
greatest; that is all I know.’ 

“* And why does he come here” inquired the youth. 
‘ The English do not make pilgrimages.’ 

‘that appwently inanimate mass, Scheriff Effendi; that 
man bas a political head, he understands a combiuation, 
he is going to smuggle me five thousand English muskets 
into the Desert. He will deliver them to a Bedoueen 
tribe, who have engaged to convey them safely to the 
mountain. There; what do you think of that, my Besso! 
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Do you know now what are politics? Tell the Rose of 
Sharon of it. She will say it is beautiful. Ask the Rose 
what sbe thinks of it, my Besso.’ 

“* Well, I shall see ber to-morrow.’ 

“*T have done well; have I not?” 

“ «You are satisfied; that is well.” 

“*Not quite, ny Besso; but I can be satisfied, if you 

lease’ 
are You see that Seheriff Effendi there, sitting like an 
Afrite— he will nut give me the muskets unless I pay Lim for 
thern—and the Bedoueen chief, be will not carry the arms 
unless I give him J0,000 piastres. Now if you will pay 
these people for me, my Besso, and deduct the expences 
from iny Lebanon Loan when itis negotiated, that v:ould 
be a great service. Now, now, my Besso, shall it be done!” 
he continued, with the coaxing voice, and with the wheed- 
ling manner of agirl. “You shall have any terms you 
like, and I will always love you so, my Besso. Let it be 
done, let it be done! Iwill go down on my knees, and 
kiss your hand before the Frenchman, which wi!) spread 
your fame throughout Europe, and make Louis Philippe 
take you for the first man in Syria, if you will do it for me. 
Dear, dear, Besso, you will pay that old camel Scheriff 
Effendi for me—will you not ?—and please the Rose ot 
Sharon as much as me! 

‘** My prince, said Besso, ‘ have a fresh pipe; I never 
can transact business after sunset.’ 

“The reader will remember that Sidonia had given 
Tancred a letter of credit on Besso. He is the same 
Resso who was the friend, at Jerusalem, of Contarini 
Fleming, and this is the same chamber in whieh Contarini, 
his host, and others who were present, inscribed one night, 
before their final n, certain sentences in the 

els of the walls. The original writing remains, but 
Beaso, as we have already seen, has had the sentences 





emblazoned in a manner more permanen 
striking to the eye. They may, however, be bole ten 


all those who visit Jerusalem, and who enjoy th 
hospitality, and experience the boundless bevaretial ‘ 


this prince of Hebrew merchants.”’ 

Tancred meanwhile was engaged in making UP an a. 
quaintance with Besso’s only daughter, in her garden a 
Bethany. He had wandered uninvited into the kiosk. 
The sun of Syria was strong. The fountains were alluring. 
He sat down by one of them, and fell asleep. While be 
slept, Eva, Besso’s daughter, walking in the garden, 
threw a cloak over the Saxon youth to shield him from 
the sun; and, when he waked, the lady was Watching 
by the fountain. It is quite romantic. Instead of send. 
ing her servants to turn out the intruder, this Oriental 
damsel flung a cloak, ora shawl, or something else, over 
the Saxon’s head to guard him from a sun-stroke, and 
watched beside him while he slept. It is thoroughly 
romantic this meeting of the Marquis from Yorkshire, 
and Miss Eva Besso of Jerusalem, at Bethany. What 
could come of it? We shall see. The parties intro. 
duced themselves, and went right into the most important 
matters, like old friends at once :— 


“The path to the right leads to Bethany.” 

** The force of assuciation brought back the last words 
that he had heard from a human voice. And can he sleep 
without seeing Bethany? He mounts the path. Whats 
landscape surrounds him as he moves! What need for 
natuie to be fair in a scene like this, where not a spot is 
visible that is not heroic or sacred, consecrated or memo- 
rable; not a rock that is not the cave of prophets; nots 
valley thatis not the valley of heaven-anointed kings; nota 
mountain that is not the mountain of God!” 

‘Before him is a living, a yet breathing and esisting 
city, which Assyrian monarchs came down to besiege, 
which the chariots of Pharoahs encompassed, which Roman 
FE mperors have personally assailed, for which Setadin and 
Coeur de Lion, the Desert and Christendom, Asia and 
Europe, struggled in rival chivalry—a city which Mabomet 
sighed to rule, and over which the Creator alike of Assyrian 
kings, and Egyptian Pharoahs, and Roman Cesars, the 
framer alike of the Desert, and of Christendom, poured 
forth the full effusion of his divinely human sorrow. 

“* What need of cascade and of cataract, the deep greet 
turf, the foliage of the fairest trees, the impenetrable forest, 
the abounding river, mountains of glaciered crest, the woe 
of birds, the bounding forms of beauteous animal 
sights and sounds of maternal loveliness, that might be 
come the delicate rnins of some arcbuic theatre, or the lit- 
gering fanes of some forgotten faith! They would not be 
observed as the eye seized on Sion and Calvary, the gaits 
of Bethlehem and Damasens, the hill of Titus, the mosqe 
of Mahomet and the tomb of Christ. The view of Jems* 
lem is the history of the world: 1t is more, it is the brstory 
of earth and of heaven.” 

“+I was tempted by the first sight of a palm teeto* 
step too bold, and then sitting by this fountain; I knor 
not how it was" 

“* You vielded to onr Syrian snn,’ said the lady. * Tthss 
been the doom of many; but you, I trust, will not find 
fatal. Walking in the garden with my maidens, ¥¢ 
served you. and one of us covered your head. If you ® 
main in this Jand you should wear the turban.’” 

“* This garden seems a paradise,’ said Tan {Tbe 
not thonght that anything so far could be found 
these awful mountains. Itis a spot that quite becomes 
Bethany.’ 

“* You, Franks, love Bethany ?’ ’ 

‘** Naturally: a place to us most dear and interestae 

‘** Pray, are you of those Franks who worsbip ol 
or of those other who revile her, break her mnage® 
blaspheme her pictures ” of Goi. 

“*T venerate, thongh I do not adore the mother 
said Tancred with emotion. ‘fle 

“*Ah! the mother of Jesus!’ said his companio®, 3 
is your God. He lived much in this village, He” 
great man, but be was a Jew, and you w im. 

“* And you do not worship him ” said Tancred lenis 
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a" sometimes seems to me that I ought,’ said the lady, 
iT on of his race, and you should sympathize with 


PT You are then a Hebrew ?’”’ 
« «Tam of the same blood as Mary whom you venerate 
ill not adore.’”’ 
ee ie just now observed,’ said Tancred, after a mo- 
ry pause, ‘that it sometimes almost seems to 


“you that you ought to acknowledge my Lord and Master. 


We made many converts at Bethany, and found here some 
his gentlest disciples. I wish that you had read the 
— of his life.’ *’ , 

“*Thave read it. The English Bishop here has given 
me the book. It isa rood one, written, I observe, en- 
tirely by Jews. I find in it many things with which I 
agree ; and if there be some from which I dissent, it may 
be that 1 do not comprehend them.’ ”’ 

**Youare already half a Christian !’’’ said Tancred 
with animation. 

“* But the Christianity which I draw from your book, 
does not agree with the Christianity which you practise,’ 
said the lady ; ‘and I fear, therefore, it may be hereti- 

= s* 
arr ‘The Christian Church would be your guide.’ 

“* Which ?’ enquired the lady; ‘there are so many in 
Jerusalen. There is the good bishop who presented me 
with this volume, and who is himself a Hebrew—he is a 
Church : there is the Latin Church, which was founded 
bya Hebrew: there is the Armenian Church, which be- 
longs to an eastern nation, who, like the Hebrews, have 
lost their country, and are scattered in every clime : 
there is the Abyssinian Church, who holds us in great 
honour, and practise many of our rites and ceremonies :: 
and there are the Greek, the Maronite, and the Coptic 
Churches, who do not favour us, but who do not treat us 
as grossly as tliey treat each other.’”’ 


o? 


Tancred’s subsequent doings in Syria are those of a 
mal enthusiast. He makes a pilgrimage to Sinai, ex- 
pecting an answer to his mission there; is attacked by 
the Rechabites whose chief is Eva’s grandfather; fights; 
is wounded ; a prisoner; relieved on parole; visits 
Sinai; returns in fever; is nursed by Eva; and recovers 
from the use of her wild herbs; scrapes up an acquaintance 
with a wild Emir of the Lebanon; takes farewell of 
Eva, who leaves on her journey to be betrothed to one 
of ber tribe, while Tanered departs for the Lebanon ; 
resides with the Emir; plots with him to revolutionise 
Asia Minor; holds meetings with the chiefs ; journies 
"ith his friend the Emir to Aleppo; is introduced to 
Besso, the rich Jew ; meets again his daughter and her 
lover, and departs on a journey to the young Queen of 
the Ansarey, whom the Emir expects to interest in the 
revolution of Asia Minor. The Ansarcy are not, however, 
aecessible. They livealone, cherishing old customs, and 
Worshipping the old Ileathen deities in the midst of the 
Syrian mountains. The interview between Baroni, 
Tanered’s Hebrew courier, and the agent of the Ansarey 
in Aleppo, is so amusing, that we quote it:— 

“Seated on what may be called his counter, smoking a 
nargilly, in a mulberry-coloured robe, bordered with fur, 


a dark turban, was a middle-aged man of sinister 
countenance dnd air, a long book nose and a light blue 


eye. 
__‘ Weleome, Effendi,’ he said, when he observed Baroni; 
many welcomes! And how long have you been at Esh 
Sham 
“* Not too long,’ said Baroni; ‘ and have you been here 
ace my last visit?’ 
we Here and there,’ said the man, offering him his pipe. 
And how are our friends in the mountains?’ sad 
~~ at, touching the tube with his lips and returning it. 
a, ehey live,” said the man. 
hat's something,’ said Baroni. 
Have you been in the land of the Franks?’ said the 
“6 


I am . eer ; 
“ind whoa in the land of the Frauks,’ said Baroni, 


“*You don’t know any one who wants « parcel of 
2 enid the mam 
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“*T don’t know that I don't,’ said Baroni, mysteriously. 

“*T have avery fine parcel,’ said the man, ‘ it is very 
scarce. 

“* No starch or myrrh in it?’ asked Baroni. 

“* Do you think [am a Jew?" said the man. 

“*T never could make out what you were, friend Dark- 
nsh; but as for seammony, I could throw a good deal of 
business in your way at this moment, to say nothing of 
galls and tragacanth. 

“* As for tragacanth, said Darkush, ‘ it’s known that 
no one in Esh Sham has pure trazacanth except me}; as 
for galls every foundling in Syria thinks he can deal in 
atis, but is it afis of Moussoul Effendi?” 

“* What yon say are the words of truth, good Darkush : 
I could recommend you with a safe conscience. I dreamed 
last might that there would be many piastres pass between 
us this visit,’ 

“* What is the use of friends, unless they belp you in 
the hour of adversity! exclamed Darkush. 

“* You speak ever the words of truth. I am myself in 
a valley of dark shadcws. I aim travelling with a young 
English capitani, a prince of many tails; and be has de- 
clared that he will entirely extinguish my existence, unless 
be pays a visit to the Queen of the Ansarey.’ 

“*« Let him first pay avisit to King Soliman in the cities 
of the Gin,’ said Darkush, doggedly. 

“*T am not sure that he will not, sometime or other,’ 
replied Baroni, ‘ for he is a man who will not take nay. 
But now let us talk of seammony,’ he added, vaulting on 
the counter, and seating himself by the side of Darkush ; 
‘ one might get more by arranging this visit to your moun- 
tains than by enjoying an appalto of all its gums, friend 
Darkush; but if it cannot be, it cannot be.’ 

*** Tt cannot be.’ 

‘“** Let us talk then of scammony. You remember my 
old master, Darkush?’ 

‘** There are many things that are forgotten but he is 
not one.’ 

‘“** This capitani with whom I travel; this prince of many 
tails, is his friend. If you serve me now, you serve 
also him who served you. 

‘«* There are things that can be done, and there are 
things that cannot be done.’ 

‘**Let us talk then of seammony. But fifteen years ago, 
when we first met, friend Darkush, you did not say nay 
to M. de Sidonia. It was the plague alone that stopped 
us.” 

‘** The snow on the mountain is not the same snow as 
fifteen years ago, Effendi. All th.ngs change!’ 

“** Let us talk then of sceammony. The Ansarey have 
friends in other lands, but if they will not listen to them, 
many kind words will be lost. Things also might happen 
which would make every body's shadow longer. But if 
there be no sun their shadows cannot be seen. 

* Darkush shrugged bis shoulders. 

“*If the sun of friendship does not illumine me,’ re- 
sumed Baroni, ‘I am entirely lost in the bottomless vale. 
Truly, I would give a thonsand piastres, if I could save 


| my head by taking the capita to your mountains.’ 


“+The Princes of Franguestan cannot take off heads,’ 
observed Darkush. “All they can do is to banish you to 
islands inbabitated by demons.’ 

“* But the capitani of whom I speak is prince of many 
tails, is the brother of Queens. Even the great Queen of 
the English, they say, is hts sister,’ 

“+ He who serves Queen's may expect backsheesh.’ 

“* And you serve a Queen, Darkugh.’ 

“es Which is the reason I cannot give you a pass for the 
mountains, as I would have done fifteen years ago, in the 
time of her father.’ 

“* Are her commands then so strict?’ 

“*That she should see neither Moslem nor Christian. 
She is at war with both, and will be for ever, for the 
quarrel between them is beyond the power of man to 
remove.’ 

“* And what may it be?’ 

“* That you can learn only in the mountains of the An- 
sarey, said Darkush with a malignant smile. 


“* Baroni fell into a musing mood After a few moments 
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afar land merely to visit his race, a man who is a prince 
among the people to whom piasters are as water. I 
doubt not be has much to oar to your queen. Things 
might have happened that would have lengthened all our 
shadows; but never mind, what cannot be cannot be; let 
k then of scammony. 

nn You think he is one ? said Darkush in a lower tone, 
and looking very inquiringly. 

***T do,’ said Baroni. 

««* And what do you mean by one?’ said Darkush. 

««*That is exactly the secret which I never could pene- 

rate.’ 

, ‘««T cannot give a pass to the mountains,’ said Darkush, 
but the sympathy of friends is a river flowing in a fair 
en. If this prince, whose words and thoughts are 
dark, should indeed,be one——could I see him Effendi?’ 
‘**It isa subject on which I dare not speak to him,’ 
said Baroni. ‘I hinted at his coming here: his brow 
was the brow of Eblis; his eye flashed like the red light- 
ning of the Kamsin.—It is impossible! What cannot be 
done, cannot be done. He must return to the land of his 
fathers, unseen by your queen, of whom he is perhaps a 
brother ; he will live, hating alike Moslem and Christian ; 

but he will banish me for ever to islands of many demons.’ 

‘* The queen shall know of these strange things,’ said 
Darkush, ‘and we will wait for her words,’ 

“ ¢ Wait for the Mecca caravan! exclaimed Baroni. 
‘You know not the child of storms, who is my master, 
and that is ever a reason why I[ think he must be one of 
vou. For had he been softened by Christianity, or civilized 
by the Koran, —’ 7, ‘ 

“* Unripe figs for your Christianity and your Koran!’ 
exclaimed Darkush. ‘ Do you know what we think of your 
Christianity and your Koran” 

‘ No,’ said Baroni, quietly. ‘ Tell me.’” 

‘** You will learn in our mountains,’ said Darkush. 

‘¢* Then you mean to let me go there?’ 

‘** If the queen permit you,’ said Darkush.” 





Permission was granted for the travellers to proceed. 
They went on their way ; met the Queen ; visited her 
idol gallery ; and were making progress in their negotia- 
tion, when her Majesty was pleased to take a fancy for 
Tancred, and was disposed to make him King of the 
Ansarey—an honour which, at the same time, the Emir 
desired for himself. So he whispered to the Queen that 
the Queen of England's brother was insane, or nearly ; 
betrothed to a Jewess, whom he wanted to place on the 
throne of Syria; and this Jewess was Eva. Unfortun- 
ately, Eva, journeying with her father, the person to 
whom she was to be betrothed, and a Turkish guard, 
met the Ansarey ;—a combat ensued, the Turks were 
defeated, Besso was wounded, and Eva taken prisoner. 
She was handed over to the Queen, and in the end sen- 
tenced to die, because Tancred loved her. The Emir 
had, however, been indebted to her father, and felt ob- 
liged to rescue the lady. ‘Tancred was left alone, and 
made General-in-Chief of the Ansarey. In that capa- 
city he fought a battle with the Turks, and gained a 
brilliant vietory ; and having gained it, ran off ; escaped 
to Jerusalem ; met with Eva in the kiosk at Bethany 
again, and at evening and alone. They had undergone 
many adventures since they met there first. It was na- 
tural to speak of them, and natural to go farther. They 
had just come to a full and perfect understanding on 
their position, when— 

“At this moment a shout was heard, repeated and in- 
creased ; soon the sound of many voices and the tramp of 

rsons approaching. The vivid and brief twilight had | 

ied away. Almost suddenly it had become night. The 
voices became more audible, the steps were at hand. 
Tancred recognised his name, frequently repeated. Be- 
hold a crowd of many persons, several of them bearing 
torehes. There was Colonel Brace in the van; on his 


right was the Rev. Mr. Bernard; on his left Dr. Roby. 
Freeman and Trueman and several guides and native ser- 
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“**T am here,’ said Tancred, advancing from are 
pale and agitated. ‘Why am I wanted ” m Koni, 


“ Colonel Brace began to explain, but all see ) enesk 
at the same time. is . ape speak 


“The Duke and Duchess of Bellamont arrived ¥ 
Jerusalem.” pmh ad * 

So the third volume closes, and we are left to Guess 
the consequences ; though we trust that Eva lost net 
her own heart and her loyer’s hand; for the young 
Jewess is the finest character in the work. 


What is Religion ? 


The question answered. By 
Henry Colman, 


London : Chapman Brothers, 


We hope Mr. Colman means well by this discourse ; but 
we take leave to doubt it. It is the substance of what he 
seems to have held forth, on Sunday Septeinber 97th, 
1846, at the New Gravel-Pit Chapel, Hackney, near 
London, ‘‘ for the first time,’’ as he says, ‘in his life, 
and, in all human probability, for the last.’””, Mr. Colman 
is not, therefore, a regular preacher, and perhaps merits 
the application of the admonition, ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
His wish, he alleges, is ‘‘to aid, in a very humble way, 
the cause of universal forbearance and charity,’”’ But it 
seems to us that he sets to work exactly in the way that 
Swift accuses those people of doing, who, under the name 
of wecding out prejudices, would attempt to eradicate 
virtue, morality, and religion. We should regret to do 
Mr. Colman any wrong ; but it is ominous of something 
not quite orthodox to find him taking for his motto, from 
an anonymous author, who is probably Mr. Colman him 
self, such a sentence as this: ‘‘ People will not believe 
that it is possible to be religious without a religion,” 
Does Mr. Colman believe so# We are led. to think he 
may be so absurd, for we see that in his notes he ventures 
to assert that ‘‘if Christianity exist only where the name 
of Christ is acknowledged, its extension is iimited indeed.” 
We should doubt if Mr. Colman knows anything about 


Christianity. 


Christendom and Heathendom: or Sound and Sense. 
An Allegory. London: Olliviere. 


As we are somewhat at a loss how to characterize oF 
even to describe a work which has been pointed out to our 
special attention, it may save the reader's time to say, B 
few words, that here the opinions and doctrines found in 
the singular lucubrations of Mr. Urquhart, and in the 
mysterious publication named the Portfolio, are promul- 
gated in substance, but in a new form. Without pretend- 
ing to disguise or deny the sins and shortcomings of Chris- 
tendom, we cannot, however, believe that the sun moves 
from west to east, or is likely soon to do so. 


Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters. By the Rev. T. 
D. Gregg, M.A. Second Edition, Dublin : Curry ® 
Co. 1847. 


Tris is a second edition of Mr. Tresham Gregg’ s book, 
for he boasts of having already disposed of 1200 of 3 first 
impression. That it is devoted to advocate ** the adop- 
tion of a policy by the State which may involve the 3 
cendaney of the Established Church,” is seareely " 
to account for this amount of popularity “ within the 
year of its appearance ;’’ for Mr. Gregg himself admits 
that what he terms ‘the alteration in the British 





vants were in the rear, most of them proclaiming the name 
of Lord Montacute. 





tution caused by the repeal of the Test and Corporation . 
Acts and the Bill of 1829, whereby,’” he says, “Rema 
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and Dissenters from the Church of all sorts, 
have been admitted to a participation in the government 
of the realm,’”’ have rendered it ‘‘ totally vain to expect’ ’ 
this exploded consummation. Neither do we suppose 
the fame of the publication before us to be greatly de- 
rived from its dedication to Mr. Benjamin D' Israeli, M.P., 
in the somewhat forlorn hope that he ‘*‘ may tend to 


avert impending ruin, and guarantee, at the same time, | 


the integrity of the Empire, the safety of the Crown, and 
the well-being and happiness of the people.’’ Mr. Gregg 
gives in his adhesion to Mr. D’Israeli ‘‘ for his tri- 
umphant exposure of the apostate Minister who, in pre- 
ferring a base expediency to sacred principle, has not only 
betrayed the cause of truth but given a shock to public 
morality !’’ ‘Chis amusing dedication is a fair sample of 
the whole context. 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, M.A. By 
bis Son. In two vols. London: Edward Moxon. 
1847. 


ly Cary were not acknowledged to be the most free 
translator of Dante, he must be regarded as the most 
faithful. We hardly know if any translation ever came 
up so closely to its original as Cary’s Dante. The repro- 
duction of a work so comprehensive, necessarily presup- 
poses literary training and accomplishments of the highest 
order on the part of the translator : and the literary stu- 
dent, who asks for a model of study, will rejoice to learn 
that the literary journals and correspondence of this great 
scholar are included in the two volumes of biography, which 
the filial piety of the Rev. H. Cary, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, has prompted him to produce. The literary 
joarnals evince certainly astounding monuments of per- 


_ severing study—quite such as we would expect in the tran- 
_ Sator of Dante. But, in addition to the hard-earned 


literary character of this excellent man, his correspon- 
dence, embodied in the Memoir, establishes the fact of his 
possessing the most amiable qualities of heart and gentle- 
ness of disposition. 


Key to the Questions on Generalities. By G. M. Sterne. 
London: Longmans. 


We think the ‘« Questions on Generalities’? yery likely 
to be useful as a book of exercises ; although we object 
precisely to what the critics, for the most part, praise— 
ts generality. Miss Sterne has derived the idea of the 
work from practical experience in her school. Practical 
‘aperience is the best possible source of improvement. 
Bat we rather fear that generalities of all sorts are too 
frequently the specious forms which instruction in ladies’ 
whdols assumes. And, strange to say, while we should 
have thought rather better of ladies’ schools for the inven- 
‘on displayed by Miss Sterne in getting up a set of ques- 
tons even on ‘‘ Generalities,”” six or a dozen of which 
being given to the pupil to answer in writing within a 
week, stimulates individual research in the proper books 
“pplied for the purpose, we think rather worse of the 
“atter since we have seen the lady’s Key to the ‘‘ Gene- 
niities’’ in question. We do not, for instance, think the 


. ing oracular response altogether a model for com- 
Pofition ;—. 


¢, Altre possessed qualities far more noble than those 
‘warlike chief ; asa legislator, a promoter of learning. 
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a kind and generous master, and unselfish friend, he was 

universally beloved and admired, and, te crown all re- 

mary he was distinguished by the title of * Truth 
eller,” °° 


A work like this can for one thing do little harm, if it 
be calculated to do little good, which we fear it is from 
its desultory character. 


NEW POEMS. 


Sacred Meditations, and Moral Themes, in verse. By 
the Rev. Robert Montgomery, M.A., Oxon. Third 
Edition. London: Fisher, Son, & Co. 1847. 


Ir is pretty well settled that James Montgomery is an 
adept in the difficult department of the sacred lyre ; the 
attempts of his more aspiring namesake Robert have 
been scarcely so successful. It were rash, perhaps, to 
venture upon a criticism of this work under its new title 
of ‘‘ Sacred Meditations,’’ when we are met at the out- 
set with the information that, to the ‘‘high opinion ex- 
pressed by the public, both of the poetical character and 
moral worth of ‘The Sacred Gift,’ by Robert Montgo- 
mery,’’ we owe this reprint of it in a more popular form. 
Now, with the utmost deference to ‘‘ the public,’’ we 
should incline to solicit less rashness in pronouncing these 


‘little opinions ; for, really, we cannot help thinking that 


Mr. Montgomery’s ‘‘ Moral Themes and Meditations ’’ 
will be found somewhat turgid and inflated. Indeed, 
Mr. Montgomery has been flattered by this mistaken 
kindness into the error of erecting an entirely new stan- 
dard of criticism. ‘‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,’’ 
for instance, is upheld as an immaculate piece of poetry, 
because it has now reached its twenty-third edition ; and 
also that ‘‘the assault made by the Edinburgh Review 
on ‘ The Omnipresence’ is no longer in the remotest de- 
gree applicable ; inasmuch as every single passage, with- 
out a solitary exception, which that review censured, has 
been revised and corrected.’’ This is highly amusing, 
and amazingly modest ! 


Poems. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. London: Chap- 
man, Brothers. 

Those who have seen this writer's Essays, edited by 
Mr. Carlyle, can neither have forgotten them nor fail to 
experience a strong desire to know how so bold and origi- 
nal a prose writer may come forth as a poet. If, like 
ourselves, they come to the conclusion that Emerson is 
more poetical in his prose essays than in his rugged 
though vigorous rhymes, no great harm will be done. 
The man appears alike in both : daring, eecentrie, rush- 
ing on in his impetuous course, without onee heeding 
whom he jostles or oversets, so that he awakens or as- 
tounds. In the mere ‘‘ accomplishmert of verse,’’ Mr. 
Emerson shows numerous, and probably irreparable de- 
fects. He has a bad, an unmusical, or unrythmical ear, 
yet is there more true poetry in some of his tuneless 
pieces than in many volumes of well-scanned, melodious 
verse. We must, however, confess that we have met 
with no late volume of poetry which supplies more tempt- 
ing material to critics inclined to scoffing and derision. 
Let them scoff: Byron, Wordsworth, Keats, and many 
more, have passed through a more severe ordeal than 
that by which Mr. Emerson may be tried, not merely un- 





seathed but triumphant. He is neither a Wordsworth 
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nor a Keats, nor yet a Tennyson, which last he much 
affects, if he follows any one; yet the rhapsodist of the 
forests and solitudes of the New World is not one to be 
neglected, into whatever unshapely fashion he may throw 
his clear, his mystical, or his nearly unintelligible 
thoughts. No just idea could be given of this singular 
collection of poems by any one or two detached picces. 
We therefore, in justice to the author, forbear extracting. 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Heatn’s Jttvstratep New Testament. London: 
Chapman and [Jall.—We have no recollection of having 
ever met, amongst the magnificent editions of the Scriptures 
that have recently been issued, any work more truly superb 
than the four parts, embracing to the 25th chapter of 
Matthew's Gospel, of this edition. The typography and 
paper of the edition are beautiful, but the strength of the 
work is in its engravings. In this respect it has no equal. 
And all who appreciate the application of the highest art 
to the finest subjects, will place on this New Testament 
a very high value. 

Tne Curistian 1n Parestixe. — London: George 
Virtue.—A serial work, which we have previously no- 
tieed, containing in each number, four engravings of 
scenery in the Holy Land, accompanied with letter 
press. The engravings are remarkable for their clear- 
ness ; and although we have yet to make ‘‘the new 
crusade,’’ yet we have some good indirect reasons for 
believing that they represent faithfully the scenes de- 
scribed. The illustrations are by Mr. Bartlett, and the 
letter-press by Dr. Stebbing. Notwithstanding Mr. D 
Isracli’s opinion, that Syria is a neglected land, and the 
eastern question misunderstood, yet we believe that this 
work ia very popular. 


Royat Gems rrom tHe GALLerizs oF Evrore. Lon- 
don: George Virtue.—The object of this work is to 
present, at a cheap rate, first elass engravings from 
paintings of acknowledged excellence. The engravings 
in this number are the Adoration from Murillo—the 
Two Sisters, a German painting ; and The Wayfarers, 
an English scene. In allthe parts that we have seen, 
the plates are arranged in the same varied style; and 
they are executed with a care befitting the subjects, 
which are accompanied by notes written by Mr. S. C. 
Hall. This work is of permanent value. 


Nursery Ruyues, Tares, axp Jincies. London: 
James Burns.—We do not know that the literature of 
the nursery, has ever appeared before in a garb so per- 
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feetly splendid as that in which Mr. Burns has Presented 
his Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles. The copy before uss 
marked a second edition, improved. We think there is 
no probability of a third edition appearing « improved,” 
aiso in matters of gilding, binding, and illustration, The 
next improvement must be in the literature. And while 
the book seems rather fine ‘for the very young people of 
the nursery ; it is also too gorgeous for the matter. Qne 
likes to see these old jingles just as they saw them long 
ago in small 24mo. books, price one halfpenny. ‘ Madam 
Hubbard and her Cat,’’ Old King Cole,”’ ‘‘The House thag 
Jack built,’’ and still less poetical fragments of the past, 
in morocco, covered with gilding and fancifully decorated 
lead us to hope that Mr. Burns may take some of the 
old ballads a step above the nursery next in hand. 


Tue Bor’s Owns Liprary. Wister Boox—Avrng 
Boox. London: Chapman & Hall.—The Title page 
and Vignettes to these small volumes, printed in colours, 
have a particularly neat appearance. The other illustra. 
tions are of fair wood engraving; and the exteriors are 
pretty without being showy or pretending. The matter 
is, however, in every respect excellent. The style is bet- 
ter than has generally been bestowed on large books, and 
the matter is unexceptionable, at least we deem it 90, 
perhaps some few game preservers would think otherwise 
of such passages as the following :— 


‘« Every boy, who knows anything of the country, mus 
be aware, that ifa hare or rabbit is in a particular field 
or wood on one day, it may by night be a mile or twoef, 
feeding on the cabbages in some poor man’s garden, We 
can understand a man laying claim to a pig, an ass, ors 
sheep, but what right he has to a wild animal, ortoa 
bird, which is here to-day and there to-morrow, any more 
than the poorest peasant, who may chance to meet with it 
on a common, we were never yet able to understand ; and 
yet were the poor peasant to capture either the one or 
the other on the wide, open common, he must either pay 
a heavy fine or go to prison. Sorry should I be were any 
of you to attempt to take a single head of game ; for, as 
the law now stands, such an act would bring you mto 


| trouble, and, unjust as I consider the game law, whilst & 


exists, it must be obeyed. My object is to show you, 
that beautful as are our English laws, they are still c 
pable of amendment; and that, although compiled by 


-wise and learned men, like all other human institutions, 
| they yet remain imperfect.’’ 





If we were interested in the preservation of the game 


| laws, we should not like to have them attacked in such 


publications as these. But from every natural object 
that crosses the boy’s path in spring or winter, the author 
gathers something to say. The object is not always, # 
often, a partridge or hare, and therefore the moral is no 
often political in its character. 
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